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1^ — l)(teni(il  IfiahH'if  of  (h’rfntui  J*t’ott'fitnntis))iy  sltire  thr  ^liihllr 
of  tfir  Lout  ('cnturif.  l>y  (Mi.  I'M’od.  Aiijj;.  Kalniis,  D.D.,  Protossor 
of  MMu'oloijjv  in  tht‘  rniv('rs>ity  of  lioijisii*.  M’ninslati'd  from  tlio 
(it'nnMii  l)v  tlu'  I^ov.  MMuaxloro  Moyer,  Ih'hn'W  MMilor  in  llio 
Xow  Colloi»i',  Edinlmr^li.  Kdinbnriijli :  M\  and  1\  Clark. 


MMiis  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  oiir  tlu'olo^ical  litoratiiri', 
as  a  iiistorical  sketcdi  of  tlie  relations  ol‘ pliilosopliv  and  theology 
diirinu^  a  vc'iy  important  pciaod  of  moib'rn  liistoiy;  a  pi'riod  dis¬ 
tinguished  above  all  otliers  by  tlu'  nnmbi'r  and  ra])idity  ol*  its 
moral  transformations,  ‘  iaee  the  ]niblieation  of  Dr.  Pusiy’s 
“  llistoi’ical  ln([niiy  into  the  probable  eanses  of  iluj  ratiomdist 
(•haraeter  lately  predominant  in  tlie  theology  ol*  (lermany,”  tlie 
seeund  part  ol*  whiidi  came  out  six-aiid-twent v  years  a;^o,  no 
work  has,  to  our  knowh'di^i',  appt'ai’ed  wlumee  the  iMiglisli 
reader  could  derive  anythin^’  like  the  amount  of  information 
and  instruetion  on  that  subj(‘et  Avbieh  tlu;  present  volume  will 
alfoi’d  him.  Wc;  cannot,  it  is  true,  s})(*ak  of  it  as  one  whose 
principle  commands  our  entire  approbation.  In  that  res])ect  we 
shall  have  some  reserve's  to  make.  Ibit  we;  e*an  eommenel  its 
spirit  anel  the  ‘J!:eneral  truthfubu'ss  eif  its  repivsemtatiems  as  very 
exeanplaiy,  while  the  ability  with  whiedi  the;  matte'i*  is  o-raspeel 
anel  e'eimmunieate'd  is  alse>  eeinsieh'i’abh'.  MMmu^h  neit  (‘epial  tei 
Dr.  IMisey’s  “Inepiiry’’  in  the'  pednt  whiedi  sei  favemrahlv  ebs- 
tini^uisheel  tliat  weirk  from  the  sermeins  just  befeire  jiublished  by 
the  late  Mr.  lluji^h  Janu'S  Ueise,  it  exee'ls  evem  that  in  the;  extent 
et  its  ran^e; :  anel  t]iou<rh  it  treats  but  cursorily  (as  implie'd  in 
the  title  pap^i;)  the  earlie'r  stajj^e's  of  the  d(;clensie)n  from  ri^iel 
orthodoxy,  the  timers  of  Andrc'a,  Spenor,  hVanedve, e.'cc.,  to  which 
lh\  Diisey  has  ele;vot(‘d  nearly  [la^es  of  his  se'conel  vedume, 
It  is  not  only  riedu  r  in  eh'tails  as  to  tlu*.  pe;riod  it  ('inbraces,  but 
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n.iiiuK.'ts  tliat  iH'iiiHl  with  tlu*  pivmlin^-  as  its  i)liilusophici 
dt*vt*lo|)UU‘iit.  inoiv  tlunouirlily  than  Dr.  Dusey  hail  cloiio ;  aiic 
altoirfthrr,  hut  t-spicially  Vor'the  recent  ])eriod,  gives  a  mo^ 
eoinpreheiisive  and  elear«*r  \  io\v  i>l  tlu'olog^ical  ])lu‘n()inena  aiic 
their  relations.  Dr.  1‘usey  had  indeed  been  drawn  oil*  iim^s 
.sarily  by  Mr.  Rose’s  attack  upon  his  first  imblicat ion  on  th 
subject,  to  a  more  upoloiretii-  ’  treatment  of  it  in  his  second  auc 
supplementary  ])art.  Had  .  .  been  able  to  devote  the  spai> 
there  iM*cu]>ied  in  confirming  some  views  for  which  Mr.  llost 
had  denounced  him  to  an  uncontroversial  filling  up  of  Ins  ori- 
trinal  outlini',  his  work  would  have  been  more  adeipiate  to  E 
subject.  As  it  i<,  it  will  always  remain  a  ])recioiis  monimu'nto: 
Dr.*  Rusiw’s  catholicity  of  spirit,  earni‘.stness,  diligence,  anc 
(’liristiaii  tempin’ at  that  ])erio(l  of  his  life;  and  although  th 
course  into  which  he  was  drawn  in  his  sni)plementary  par 
certainly  h‘ft  the  field  open,  for  another  ipiarter  of  a  century,  for 
the  a])pearance  of  tin'  present,  or  .some  similar  history,  as  a 
theological  desideratum,  his  >uc(‘i'sslul  defi'iiee  of  the  j)rini’ij)let 
assailed  by  Mr.  Rose  sup])lies  an  admirable  corrective  of  thi 
chief  error  with  which  Dr.  Kalinis's  work  is  chai’gi'able.  Intlk 
onlv  othi'r  point  of’  coin])arison  betwiH'ii  tluin  which  innnodii 
atcly  suggests  itself,  however.  Dr.  lhis(*y’s  must  give  way.  For 
the  work  in^w  before  us  leaves,  not  it  alone,  but  every  other  o: 
the  kind  that  has  come  uiuler  our  notice,  far  behind  in  th 
felicity  of  its  narrative.  Thi're  is  a  clearness,  a  life,  a  liarinouj, 
and  a  strength  of  re])resentation,  such  as  only  an  aecomplishec 
artist  eould  have  ])ro(luce(l.  In  the  portrait  of  Sehleii'rmaeher,  for 
exam]>le,  W(‘  have  the  nu'st  massive  moral  ])ri'seiitnient,  withou: 
the  loss  of  a  single  eharaet('ri>tie  line,  liglit,  or  shadow.  Ver 
different,  hnt  ipiite  as  eharacti'ristie,  is  the  beautiful  delineatioL 
of  Ravater,  ])p.  N’j — S.*).  The  accounts  of  Li'ssing,  ])]>.  loo — HU: 
of  llase  and  his  tlu'ological  writing.s,  ]>]).  ’Job — *JdS,  mid  of  tb 
versatile  Dauh,  may  al>o  be  noticed  as  admirable. 

1  111'  (diaraeter  and  obji'ct  of  this  historv  are  siifhcientlv  in^' 
rated  in  the  title  page:  what  more  is  necessary,  in  order  tot 
pmeral  judgment  of  it,  is  .sipiplii'd  hy  the  translator,  the  Ke\  ^ 
'FheiKlore  Meyer,  in  his  pri'faci'.  He  there  notices  that  ‘‘ Hr  T 
Kalmis  is  a  Lutheran  diviiii*,  belonging  to  the  high  ehurcl 
MTtion  of  that  (Icnominaf ion,  wlio,  in  their  views  of  the  ehurcl 
and  the  sacranu'nts,  come  ]»r('tty  ni'ar  the  opinions  eiitertaincc 
hy  the  ultra  high  ehurcli  party  in  the  Anglican  (  hiireh.  ’  . 

bile,  in  till'  h('ok  before  us,  lu'  is  strictly  impartial  in  repre 
Slutting  thi'  fact‘s,  he  sonu'tiiiios  allows  liis  pcenliar  Lutlicrn 
views  to  come  out  in  judging  of  the  events  of  tin*  last  years. 
Mr.  Mia er  ohst'i’Vi's,  that  in  this,  his  Lutheranizing  tciidciu 
our  author  dot's  not,  hv  anv  means,  stand  i.solated.  Tliis  ulm 
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Lutheranism,  on  the  eoiilrarv,  is  now  in  the  ascendant  in 
(xermanv^  sweeping,  like  a  [)OMTrt*ul  tide,  everytliing  before  it. 
How  little  soever  we  in  this  eouiitry  may  approve  of  these  sen- 
tiiiK'iits,  thev  ex])ress  the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  leading 
divines  in  (lermany,  and  thus  throw  light  upon  the  present 
condition  of  that  country.”  The  point  from  whieli  not  merely 
particular  (h'tails  of  his  subject,  but  the  whole  field  of  German 
I’roti  stantisni  is  surveyed  by  Dr.  Kahnis  is,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  tin’s  account  of  him,  strictly  Lutheran.  This  would  be 
obvious  to  an  intelligent  reader  almost  everywhere  in  the  work. 
Hut  w(*  can,  at  the  same  time,  confirm  Mr.  ^lever’s  assurance  of 
his  author’s  impartiality  of  statement;  which  fully  justifies  the 
commendation  In'stowed  on  it  in  that  respect  in  the  Zeifschrif- 
fin'  Luthcrischc  Thcologic  in  Kirche  of  his  friends  Rudelbach  and 
tniericke.  His  Lutheranism  does  not  affect  the  fairness  of  his 
stateimmt,  so  much  as  it  does  the  completeness  of  his  narrative. 
In  German  Jh*otestantism  he  secs  little  else  than  the  Lutheran, 
and  the  so-called  “  Kvangelical  Church.”  Where  part  of  the 
subject  is  ignored,  from  whatever  cause,  there  will  be  omissions, 
and  omissions  accordingly  there  are.  The  Christian  life  in 
\N’urtemberg,  for  instance,  has  not  been  depicted  in  proportion 
to  its  ext(‘nt  and  influence.  Still  the  omissions  are  neither 
numerous  nor  very  important.  The  great  features  of  the  struggle 
inaintaiiK'd  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
till'  former  half  of  the  nineteenth,  have  been  excellently  dra^vn, 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  his  judgments  that  his  symbolism  appears  to 
disadvantage. 

M  (•  agne,  however,  with  Mr.  Meyer  in  liis  opinion  that  the 
strong  theological  convictions  of  the  author,  “impart  additional 
interest  to  his  book.”  As  the  work  of  an  earnest  man,  it  Ls  u 
truly  genial  ])roductiou.  And  the  body  to  which  the  author 
bi'longs  is,  from  its  distinguished  caidy  history,  so  central  in 
that  (d*  Protestantism,  its  great  divines  and  scholars,  its  elaborate 
'Symbols  and  its  recent  hardshijis,  entitled  to  particular  regard. 
It,  too,  this  Lutheranism  is  now,  as  is  alleged,  “  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant  in  (ierniauy,  swec])ing  like  a  powerful  tide  everything  before 
it.  the  more  important  is  it  that  we  should  understand  it;  and 
this  must  be  best  accoinjdished,  when,  like  tlie  fossil  cuttle  fish 
figured  in  Dr.  Huckland’s  Dridgwater  Treatise,  it  is  painted 
h’om  its  own  ink-bag. 

1  he  history  is  divided  into  two  ])arts :  the  })eriod  of  llliiminism, 
pj).  I,s — 1})|  .  jjjjj  renovation,  ])p.  IHH — Illu- 

uunisin,  [  Aufkliining]  wliich  the  author  regards  with  as  evil  an 
c}c  as  did  the  writer  in  the  Jteiclisuuze’u^cry  who  defined  it  “  the 
Injection  of  old,  and  the  reception  of  new  ideas,”  and  which, 
thougli  widely  different  in  different  minds,  was,  unquestionably, 
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iis  u  system  oppos(‘il  to  all  ubjeetive  truth,  not  coinprehciisible 
hv,  <»r  aj^roeable  the  common  sense,  he  describes  as  a  product 
oi*  Ihip^lish  and  French  Deism,  and  as  establishing  its  lioac 
(piarters  in  Derlin  under  brederick  Tl.  Hie  lollowiii"  ox. 
tract  shows  the  view  he  takes  ot  its  (‘haracter,  its  activ'ity,  it* 
lirst  j)ro])a<2^tindists,  and  its  generation  ot  that  /iNtnaNisiu  whiol; 
wastaiij^ht  in  lloiisseau’s  “  Fmile,”  and  cultivated  in  the  riiilan. 
thropina  of  Basedow,  Salzmann,  tfcc. : — 

“  Berlin  was  at  one  tiiuo  tlie  centre  of  llhiminisin  ;  Jlerlin  and  lUu. 
lainisiii  were  conV(‘rtibIe  terins.  One  may  well  say  that  this  city, 
witli  its  relleetinj;,  critical,  rational,  witty  tendency;  with  its  rasL 
and  for  that  vitv  reason,  chani^eahle  opinions  ;  with  its  pre-eminently 
forimil  tdiaracter,  was  a  lavourahlt'  soil  lor  llliiminism,  at  all  evenis 
at  that  time,  under  krederick  11.  The  most  jirominent  and  open- 
moutlu'd  there  was  Xicolai,  the  editor  of  the  Ih'iituchf  Bil 

/e*//o7;  (tloiuM-al  (ha-man  Lihrary).  A  hookseller  who  had  exccllec 
in  no  siiujjle  hranch  of  seienee,  sat  in  jiidgnuMil  upon  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  literature,  in  oiu?  of  its  nu>st  llourisliini;  ptu-iods  ;  a  mane! 
avt‘raj;e  intelhrt,  without  productive  jiowcr,  with  the  education  of  a 
dilettanti*,  had  tlu*  eouraejt*  holdly  to  pass  sentence  a'jjainst  all  tb 
creations  of  «;t'nius  which  could  not  he  account(‘d  for  from  the  sano- 
and-lir  soil  which  he  cultivated;  a  man  of  mind  wholly  unphilosoplii- 
cal,  hut  skilled  in  the  use*  of  hold  and  nnscrnpnlous  arguments,  rid:- 
cub'd  tlu*  hcro(*s  of  (Jermaii  philosophy.  Against  I'verything  whiet 
luul  any  depth  whatever,  he  protested  in  the  name  of  liberty  o: 
thought,  and  of  Protestanism.  ‘  llis  Protestantism,’ says  Fichte  o: 
him,  ‘was  a  [)rotestation  against  all  truth  which  ])retcnded  tore- 
main  truth;  against  all  that  is  above  our  senses,  and  against  ever 
religion  which  by  faith  put  an  end  to  dispute,  d'o  him  religion  wa; 
only  a  nu*ans  ot  education  for  the  head,  in  order  to  furnish  material: 
tor  never-ceasing  talk  ;  hut  by  no  im-ans  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  tb 
life,  llis  liht'i’ty  ot  thinking  was  freedom  from  all  that  was  aiuli* 
tlmught, —  tlu*  liei*ntiousiu‘ss  of  empty  thinking,  without  suhstaiio; 
and  aim.  Liberty  ot  judgment  was  to  him  the  right  of  (wery  huiigb 
aiul  ignorant  man  to  give  his  opinion  about  evc'rvthing,  whether  b 
umh'rstiuul  it  or  not,  and  w  lu-ther  (.»r  not  tlu-re  was  t'ither  luad  of 
tail  in  what  lu*  ^aid.’  In  his  ‘St>haldus  Aothanker,’  Xicolai  rcprc'sent 
a  tra\ellinyg  tlu'ologian,  ot  the  school  of  llluminism,  who  breaks  b 
head  against  :dl  tlu*  tirm  lorms  which  faith  evervwhen*  as  vet  po^ 
st*ss(*s.  In  tlu*  back  ground  of  this  territory  of  brutal  icclcsiaslKi 
ci'uneillors,  ot  pi-rvi'rsi*  adlu'rents  ot  (  rusius,  of  Avhiuiiig  IMoruvisf 
brethn'u,  there  stands,  liki*  a  protect ing  gc'uius,  a  ch*ar  thiiikiig 
iHMdv.-t'ller.-  ;uul  the  reader,  id  course,  hi'i’i*  thinks  ot  no  lUic  hut  tb 
writer.  besides  A'ieolai.  the  clei-gvmen,  Spalding,  Teller,  /i’dlut^ 
Id.rarian  Biesier,  rector  Busching, ‘(iesdieke,  the  Fducatiouist,  tb 
literati;  J-'ul/.er,  Lngel,  Abbl,  Mendelssohn,  were  active  in  Bcrliu  ^ 
the  interest  of  llluminism.  A  number  of  Jewish  heads  of  tamilicsC 
berhu  aildressed,  in  a  circular  letter,  tin*  question  to  dVller,  whetbe: 
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on  tlio  ‘ground  of  3lcudi*l&ii>oliu’s  l)(‘isin,  ilu‘y  could  not  cntoi*  into  the 
coininurdoii  of  (diristians ;  and  Toller  could  not  but  express  himself 
tavourablv.  He  ini<j;lit  as  \V(*11,  n]>on  tlu‘  »;round  of  bis  Deism,  have 
bivome  a  .Iew.  The  seeri't  of  tlie  communion  in  which  CMiristians 
and  »)(‘ws  knew  themselves  to  be,  consisted  simply  in  their  being 
neillu*r  ('hrislians  nor  .lews,  but  men. 

••  It  was  this  at  which  llluminism  aimed;  as  Schiller  says,  in 
n'fcrenci*  to  Kousseau,  it  cidisted  t^hristians,  for  the  purpose  of 
transforming; them  into  men.  luthe  room  ofthe authorities  in  tdiurch 
and  State,  lllumiidsm  [)ut  common  sense;  in  the  room  of  the  positive 
forms  of  lite,  a  gt'iieral  disposition  of  mind,  becoming  man  as  such, 
which  is  termed  Humanism.” — Pp.  14 — lt>. 

\Vi‘  shall  not  ibllow  our  uutlior  tliroiigli  the  details  by  wliicli  he 
draws  out  the  (levtdopnu'iit  of  this  Jnunauisiny  in  its  philaiithro- 
j>ical  and  (dassical  forms,  its  gratitication  in  Ireemasonry, 
(another  bad  importation  from  England,  respecting  which  he 
gives  some  curious  details)  or  the  establishment  of  the  order  of 
tht'  Uhinihuiti  after  the  suppression  of  tin*  Jesuits,  and  with 
their  forms.  hTom  these  to  Deism  and  Atheism  was  but  a  ste]). 
.\s  Dr.  Kahnis  says,  feature  which  cliaracterizes  the  period 

ol‘  llhiminlsniy  is  the  tracing  back  of  all  life  to  abstractions  by 
the  understanding.  \\  ith  tliis  a  senmd  feature  is  connect* »  , 


common  sense,  which  was  looked  ii])on  its  tlu^  rule  of  truth,  wa.3 
a  very  elastic  and  subjective  resort.  While  \h)ltairi‘  and  Iiouss(‘au 


by  common  sense,  demanded  (iod,  Dtity,  and  Immortality,  the 
kncyclopa'dists  taught  Atheism  and  Materialism.  Jacobi  says 
very  rightly  of  Mendelssohn  and  his  consorts,  who,  in  philosophy, 
]>rofessed  to  follow'  common  sense,  “  thev  believe  that  their 


o})inion  is  reason,  and  reason  their  opinion.” 

After  a  few'  pages,  wliich  trace  the  results  of  humanism  in  the 
destruction  of  all  habitual  and  established  forms  in  the  b'rench 


revolution,  our  author  reverts  to  the  “inner  life”  of  (Germany  at 
the  closi*  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  section  characterizes 
the  leading  literati  with  gri'at  skill  and  powTr.  llamann, 
Stilling,  Claudius,  come  in  for  fuller  notices.  This  section,  and 


with  it  the  iirst  chapter  ofthe  first  book,  closes  with  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  philoso])hical  systems  of  Kant  and  Kichte.  What, 
m  his  brief  references  to  literature,  Dr.  Kahnis  says  of  the  poetry 
ot  th(‘  period,  is  doubly  interesting.  It  is  true;  and  it  is  the 
judgment  of  a  (Jernian:  might  w'e  not  add,  on  much  Knglish 
p(»etrv  ot  this  agi',  as  well  as  (merman  poetry  of  the  last?  We 
subjoin  a  few'  brief  extracts: — 


is,  without  doubt,  one  ofthe  fundamental  features, 
d  not  thi'  jHthltnnvntal  Icature  ofthe  ])oetry  of  the  second  half  of  the 
last  century,  it  is  the  dissolving  oi‘  all  objective  spheres  and  modes 
“1  lite  into  emotions, — a  dissolving  which  rests  on  rctlection.  In 
nature  it  is  not  thoughts  of  God,  not  the  indication  of  life,  not  the 
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groaninp  of  iho  iTcation  for  tin*  p;lorious  liborty  ot  the  ehildron  of 
God,  which  it  pecks,  but  that  which  airects  the  emotions:  in  tW 
moonshine,  melancholy  ;  in  the  stars,  elevating  presentiments;  in  the 
violet  and  rose,  prt*etin^s  of  love,  SiC.  W  hert'ver  men  have  led  a 
human  life,  love  and  friendship  have  been  acknowledj^t'd  to  be  very 
;^*at  blesssin^s,  but  the  last  century  considertHl  these  alone  as  the 
»oh*  agents  and  objects  of  lift'.  And  it  we  look  at  the  trit'iitlships  of 
that  tiiiu'  a  litth*  more  eloselv,  we  shall  not  only  lind  them  to  Ix'  soft 
and  sickly,  but  evcntlu'  n'sult  id*  proud,  coneeitt'd,  whimsical  egotism. 
And  this  holds  still  inort'  tnu*  of  the  love  of  that  time.  These 


Siegwarts  and  Wert  hers  loved  indeetl  their  love  only  :  their  love  was 
subject ivt*,  not  ohjt'ctivt'. —  Pp-  7-.  "d. 

“Hand  in  hand  with  sentimentalism  went  that  whicli  tliev  called 


virtue.  AVhat  is  virtm*  ?  A  glanct' at  history  says:  something  vcn 
different  in  ditVerent  j)eople.  Of  virtue,  Socrates,  the  Stoics,  and  the 
Romans  spoke.  Tii:it  which  is  common  to  Socrati's.  the  Stoics,  and  the 
Romans’  idea  of  virtiu'  m;iy  hi'  reduced  to  tlu'  formul.-i :  giving  up 
of  tlie  individual  to  the  general.  Hut  this  general  was  to  Sot-rates 


the  rational  Kgo;  to  the  Stoics  the  ;ihstr:iction  from  all  tinite  motlvc8’: 
to  the  Romans  thi'  good  of  the  commonwealth.  .  .  Hhtunnisin  di'. 


dared  virtiu*  to  ln'  the  only  thing  linn,  :ihsolutely  necessary,  and  the 
lest  in  life,  but  left  it  to  the  single  individmd  to  determine  the 
nature  of  virliu' :  :ind  tin*  greati'r  part  rested  sat islieil  with  the  un- 
deteriniiied  word. —  Pp.  To,  7(). 

“  In  the  poctic;d  worlds  of  Schiller  and  (loethe,  religion  has  scarcely 
a  sidi*  place.  .  .  The  magical  garden  of  Herder  is  a  labyrinth.  All 
schools  of  theology  tlnd  svmp:ithy  and  support  with  Herder;  that  is 
generally  known,  but  it  is  not  known  to  :ill  that  Herder’s  idea  of 
God  is  pantheistic.  Jean  Paul’s  religion  was  a  chaotic  fermenting 
of  the  mind,  out  of  which  now  Di'ism,  then  Christianit  v,  then  a  new 
religion  seems  to  come  forth,  flie  prevailing  religious  view  was  a 
Sentimental  Deism^ — P.  7S. 


e  pass  in  this  jdace  tlu*  notice  of  Kant’s  and  I’iclite’s  sys¬ 
tems,  since  they  have  Ix'eii  described  in  many  recent  worL 
(among  others,  in  the  “Historical  Development  of  the  Sjieeulative 
Philosophy,  by  Cbalybaus,  also  published  by  Messrs,  (dark,)  and 
because  the  next  chapter,  tliat  on  the  theologv  of  Illuininisin, 
brings  us  more  into  the  interior  of  Dr.  Kahnis's  subject. 

The  course  our  author  adopts  in  this  chapter — liis  starting 
|)oint  In  ing  the  tlundogy  of  transition,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  eentiiry,  to  wliieli  hi*  devotes  a  si*ction — is  to  represent 
the  prtH'ursors  ol  Illumini.sin :  Dippel,  Kdelinann,  &c.,  its  cory* 
pluei  :  lialirdt,  Keimarus  —  better  known  as  the  Widfenbiittel 


bragmenti.st — and  Le-sing;  tlu*  intlui'iiee  of  »Iaeubi  and  Kant  on 
theology  ;  and  the  principles  of  rationalism  and  sujx'rnaturMlisin. 
All  this  gniuiul  had  been  gone  over  by  1  )r.  Pusev  in  liis  “  Historical 
Inquiry  ;  and,  however  ditferent  the  treatment  of  some  parts  ol 
it,  the  matter  ol  this  chapter  is  the  subject  of  pages  89- 186  of  Hr- 
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INisov’h  first  voliiino,  and  various  scattered  passages  of*  Ins  second 
volume,  but  especially  pages  d()*J-4‘2‘2.  We  shall  reserve  our 
remarks  upon  l>r.  Ivalinis’s  treatment  of  the  subject  to  the  close 
of  this  ])a]>ei%  and  eoideiit  ourselves  at  present  with  an  (‘xtraet 
or  two  which  will  illustrate  the  general  character  and  style  of 
his  work,  and  justify  our  eomniendation  of  the  ability  with 
whieli  it  is  wrilien.  We  had  wislu'd  to  extract  the  account  of 
lics-iiii^'s  conversation  with  Jacobi,  pages  which,  with 

the  author’s  nanarks  upon  it,  is  extremely  curious  and  interesting, 
hut  it  is  too  long  for  our  page's.  The  following  is  from  his 
picture  of  liationalism,  in  its  relation  to  Systematic  Theology  : 
wc  regrc't  that  our  limited  space  obliges  us  to  omit  some  parts 
of  it :  — 


‘‘'fhe  systematic  theology  of  Kationalism  lie's  before  ns  in  ex¬ 
trusive*  works  ( l']cke‘rmanii,  Bre'tselmeiele*r,  Wegsehie'eh'r),  :mel  yet  the 
sum  aiiel  substance*  e)f  tlu*  ])ositive  which  Kat ieuialisin  advaiu*e*s  is 
small;  auel  cve*n  this  little*  it  has  not  syst(*inatically  elevclojieel,  as  we 
have*  alrcaely  re*niarke*el.  But  it  had  to  se'ttle  with  the*  ele)ctrine  e)f  the 
•hurch.  against  \\hie*h  it  h'ans,  in  tlu*  same*  way,  it  may  he*,  as  the* 
se)ns  of  the*  wilele*rness  ]e*aJi  tlu'ir  te*uts  against  tlu*  ruins  of  ele*stre>y(*d 
temple's.  Thai  whie'h  the*  (Jree*k,  tlu*  Roman,  and  the  twe)  Brotestant 
(’hurches,  he>lel  fast  ;is  tlu*  le*gae*y  of  the*  e)lel  Cathe)lic  CMinrch,  vi/,., 
faith  in  the*  J''athe*r  wlu)  has  manifcste*el  hiinse'lf  in  tlu^  (Joel-man,  to 
re'de'e'in  those  wlu)  by  tlu*  pe)we'r  of  his  spirit  believe  in  Him, — that 
l\atie)nalism  has  change*d  inte)  tlu*  he*llcf  in  the  e)no  (le)el,  which  the 
wise  aiul  virtue)us  m;in,  .l(*sns  (’hrist,  has  taught,  in  oreler  that, 
lu'licving  His  doctrine*,  and  following  in  His  walk,  we*  may  attain  e)ur 
aim  in  llis  kingdom — the  kingelom  eif  the*  spirit  of  truth  anel  virtue*. 
It  re'je'cts  a  elivine  j)e'rse)nality  e)f  the*  Se)n  anel  Spirit  as  distinguishe*d 
tre)m  the*  l''athe'r,  and  all  which  may  se'cm  te)  allude  to  it — as  pe'rhaps 
m  Heihr’s ‘*(  Iruiul  und  Cilaube*rssiitzen” — is  simply  explained  fre)m  the 
desire  of  ;u*comme)elating  itself  te)  the  nsus  lofjunidi  e)f  the  (^hnre*]i. 

•  .  .  .  The  eh'ath  of  C'hrist  is  to  he  exj)laineel  purely  historically, 
Inuu  tlu*  e)pposition  with  which  Christ’s  e'llorts  to  make  men  happy 
we*re*  met  by  Jt'wish  rulers.  ‘  For  the  be*ne‘tit  e)f  the  weak  e)nes,’  s.ayR 
\\  e*gsche‘ielcr  (Instil.),  S.  112.  ]).  7th  eel.,  ‘the  Meath  of  Christ 
limy  be  r(*pre‘scnted  as  a  symbed  that  tlu*  sacrifu*es  are*  abolisheel,  and 
t»od  reconciled  to  man;  as  a  symbol  of  the  establishment  of  the 
lU'w  ce)V(*nant ;  as  a  symbol  of  tlu;  love*  of  (lod,  and  of  the  love  of 

•Icsus  te)  us,’  A(* . AVdiile  tlu*  old  Rationalism  viewed  the* 

•''UjM'rnatural  e*ve'nts  of  Christ’s  life,  e's])e*clally  the*  miracles  which 
He  pcrlbrnu'el  and  e^xp(*rie*ne*e'd,  as  natural  e've'uts,  the*  latter  Ra- 
tmimlism,  whie*h  hael  licceime  aware  e)f  the  irratieinality  of  these 
natural  e'xplaiiations  (e*ven  Herrmann  has  ridie^uleel  the  exegctical 
mirae-h's  e)l  llu)se*  wlu)  thus  e*xplaine*d  the  mirae*le*8),  vvreeto  on  the 
whole  territe)ry  a  non  li/juc/.  J'he*  Fv;mgelists.  so  they  said,  were,  it 
IS  true*,  me'ii  wlm,  in  a  nigh  de'gree,  loveel  tlu*  truth,  but  were  too 
unedue'ate'd  to  form  a  truly  scientific  opinion  on  that  which  was  really 
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iholu.  ()m‘ iiia\  allow  that  to  rest  as  it  is;  it  is,  attor  all, 
scooiularv.  As  rt'u^aials  tin*  rcsurn’ctioii  ol  (  lirist  ospocially,  tlu*  old 
nationalism  (l*aulus)  had  rorourso  to  tin*  su|)j)osit  ion  (^t  an  apparoiil 
,p.;ith — a  snhtortnm*  whioli  tho  latttT  Rationalists  did  not  advaiic<* 
without  a  fortain  timiility  ami  caution.  ‘  Tiu‘  l(h‘a  of  an  aj)j)arout 
doatli,’  savs  Hn‘tschnoi(h*r  (llaiulbiich  dt‘r  l)ou[malik,  iJ.,  S. ‘Jltl), 
‘not'd  not  ho  ihon^dit  tt)  lu‘  somothiiii;  danu^orons,  inasinuoh  as  ovon 
in  that  oaso  tho  revival  ot’.loMis  would  b(‘  an  uninistakiaiblo  work  of 
IVovidonot* ;  and  tho  .ooonrronoo  t)t’  such  an  unhoard-ot  c'vont,  and 
that  just  in  tlu‘  oast*  ot‘  .losus,  oould  not  hut  ho  oonsidorod  as  a 
spooial  arran^oiuont  id*  (lod,  distinotly  doolarinjjj  that  dosus  was  the 
('hrisl.’  WoLi^sohoidor  doos  not  moan  to  deny  t hat  tho  apostlo  l*aul 
has  laid  i^i’oat  omphasis  on  this  taot,  hut,  .at  tho  samo  timo,  it  is  also 
oortain  that  t’hrist  h.as  not  rostod  II is  ihndrino  on  tliis  t'oundatioh, 
and  that  tho  truth  of  ( ’hrist ianity  is  hasod  upon  its  rational  oontonts. 

‘  Lot  us  oulv  hold  fast  that  (*hrist  roturnod  to  lifi‘,  and  this  was  \ 
(list niLjuishod  proid’  ot  Hivino  Ih’ovidonoo.’  (Instit.  p.  1/4).  \\  itl 

L'roator  oourairo  tin*  mvths  of  lloroulos  and  Romulus  aro  ri'forrod  to 
in  I  roatiiiLj  id*  tlu‘ Asoonsion.  .  .  .  Man  can  praol iso  virtuo  hooauso  lu 
is  dostinod  to  do  so.  'I'ho  doi-trino  of  original  sin  is  a  j^loomy  dr- 
lusion.  Although  all  mon  ai’o,  moro  or  h‘ss,  sinnors,  that  has  its 
foundation  snhdy  lu  thoir  will,  and  may  ho  aooountod  for  by  the 
powor  of  si*nsualit\ ,  by  tho  opidomic  forot*  of  oxamjilo,  Ao.  It  is 
onl\  piotists  and  lUNslios  who  can  spoak  ot*  an  immodiato  o[)oration 
of  ( lod  upon  tho  soul.  .  .  .  4’ho  lisohatolo^w  thoy  roduood  to  a 

rooomponsini^  futuro  lifo.  d’ho  immortality  of  tho  soul,  wi'  have 
aln  ad\  soon  ahovo  (p.  ii  favourito  dootrino  of  llluminism. 

(Jroat  is  tlio  numhor  of  worlvs  which  ondoavourod  to  ])rovo  this 
holiof  from  tho  siiujilioity  of  tho  soul,  t*rom  tlu'  capacity  of  the 
mind  for  do\olopmoul,  from  tht'  claim  of  tho  virtuous  to  reward, 
t'rom  our  lou^iiiLj  aftor  rounion  with  our  btdoNod  oui's.  Kant,  so 
W  i'  lik  owiso  .'•iaw,  roduood  tin-si*  ari^umcnts  to  a  men*  axiom,  'fhe 
Loipsio  IMiilosophor,  \\  ni/i-l,  oo;//o.s-.s7’.s*  that,  as  a  man  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  ho  ^MV(*  himsolf  uj)  to  this  bolii*f,  but  that,  as  a  ])hilosopher, 
ho  was  not  firm  in  it.  d’hi*n,  in  a  miraoulous  manner,  h(‘  ob¬ 
tained  oertaintN.  l-'or  his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  once  ri'oi-ived 
the  pnMuiso,  that  in  oast*  she  should  die  before  him,  shi'  should  ^ive 
him  tangible  proof  of  her  oontinuint;  to  live,  had  n-allv  appeared 
to  him  alter  her  death,  and  that  at  midnii^ht  and  noon,  with  the 
words,  •  W  o  shall  si*o  om*  another  a^ain.’  'fids  oommunio.ation  was 
of  course,  a  welcome  jirey  for  the  literary  birds  of  prey  of  llluminism. 
'I  he  tact,  however,  that  the  author  was  a  jihilosopher,  occasioned 
some  dillioultN ,  and  w hatovor  was  aihanci'd  a»;ainst  his  importance 
as  .*-11011.  ho  \er\  well  know  what  he  was  doinj^,  and  was,  moreover, 
road\  t  )  take  an  oatli  upon  it  before  the  Senatus  Academicus  in 
Keip>io.  Hero  tho  theologians  of  llluminism  had  a  case  to  try  the 
woapon>  wiih  which  thoN  had  struck  down  the  miraculous  conuaits 
ot  the  L^o.-pels.  I  lu*  whole,  so  old  Wieland  assured  in  his  ‘  Ru- 
ihanasi.n  ’  t^lM>.»),  with  a  wit  which  was  then  already  expiring,  was 
the  worix  ot  a  jester.  In  general,  he  added,  the  arguments  in  favour 
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oftluMininortality  ol*  iho  soul  aro  very  woak.  AVithout  tliis  body, 
the  roatiniianee  of  a  personal; existence  is  inconceivable;  virtue  is 
reward  enoiis;li  to  itself;  ])(‘ople  'will  ein])loy  life  bc'tter  wlion  deatb 
is  reirarded  as  the  termination  of  it.  'Piu'  author  of  the  ‘  First  He- 
inarkidde  Apparition  of  a  (Jhost  in  the  Nineteenth  (hmturv  (ISOo), 
exereises  Sender’s  art ;  and  the  Hrnnswick  Superintendent,  llellmuth, 
iiiulertook  the  ex(‘^esis  of  Dr.  Faulns.  By  means  of  Ids  knowledj^e 
of  natural  scitmee,  In*  made  it  probable  that  th(»  dhost-lilo'  breathini; 
had  been  eaused  by  a  noeturnal  hniterlly  of  the  family  of  the  iiiv- 
liekers  {jn/ralidrs),  the  noise  at  the  wiiulow  by  a  niujht-crow  {rtipri- 
muhfu^'i  I'furo/uirus)  •  the  a])parilion  by  nii^ht  hy  a  eoneave  ndrror, 
and  hv  dav  hv  a  dream.  Wih/.el  answen'd  [)erst‘V(Tini;ly,  but  Illumi¬ 
nation,  whieli  had  "ot.  the  better  of  Swedtmbor^.  Sehrijpfer,  (lassner, 
Ac.,  did  not  yield.”— Pp.  177— 1S‘J. 

\\v  call  trae('  but  slii^btly  the  outlines  of  the  iiuthoi’\s  si'cond 
l)ook,  “the  Period  of  the  Kenovation.”  Ilis  course  is  brit'ily  this: 
the  subjectivism  ol‘  the  ei^liteentb  century  liavinjj^  centered  in 
Fichte,  tlie]>bilosopher,  unable  to  maintain  the  liei<^ht  ol  liis  idt'al- 
isin,  “st(‘ered  more  and  more  to  realism,  both  in  his  |)hiloso])hy 
and  in  his  life.”  llistinu*  InriK'd  also  from  that  ])oinl.  Two 
streams  took  “their  rise  there;  a  s])eeulative  tmichMicy,  the  beads 
of  which  are  Seludlini;'  and  and  a  ti'iideney  of  the  im¬ 

mediate  religions  life,  the  most  distini»uish('d  r(‘])r('sentativ<',  of 
which  is  Schleic'rmaelu'r.”  ^J’lu^  school  of  Scliellin^  and  Hegel 
is  the  so-eall('d  s[)eculative  school,  xvhicli  though  for  ii  time 
regarded  as  likely  to  aid  tlu'  restoration  of  orthodoxy  in  the 
church,  split  up,  on  Hegel's  deatb  in  IS”)(),  into  two  parties, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  ( Miscbel's  idforts  to  ])rove  and  sustain 
its  supposed  conservative  s])irit,  lias  lost  nearly  all  influence  on 
theology.  That  of  Sehh‘i(‘rmach('r,  a  graft  on  the  romantic,  ten¬ 
dency — (levclo])('d  in  the  field  of  art  and  ]M)(‘try  by  the  Sehh'gels, 
lii'ck,  A\  ovalis,  \\  erner,  (uirrc's,  —  bi'came  (though  lie  himself 
never  got  eh‘ar  of  the  web  of  Pantheism,  and  though  a  portion 
of  his  disciples,  as  donas  and  Sydow,  tell  into  the  lU'gative  side) 
thrimgh  Nt'andc'r,  Twesten,  N itsch,  Sack,  (iasz,  liiicke,  and  tludr 
pupils,  a  ])owerful  bulwark  to  th(‘  cause  of  Siijunaiatiiralism. 
lhes(‘  supernaturalist  discijiles  of  >Schl(*iermaclier  diller  from  him 
greatly,  having  renounced  many  of  his  opinions,  and  owing  more 
to  him  in  tin*  way  of*  imjmlse  and  thi^  awakening  of  ridigions  feid- 
nig  than  in  any  other  respect ;  and  tiny  also  differ  greatly  among 
thenis(‘lv(‘s  on  various  (pu'stions ;  but  tlieir  school,  noticed  hy  lb*. 
Kahilis  as  that  of*  th(‘  mediating  theology,  to  which,  for  want  of 
a  inore  di-tinct  classilication,  must,  lui  assigned  the  gr(*at  names 
of  Iholuck,  .Miillrr,  I'llniaiin,  H(‘ndel,  I  lalin,  t  dshans(*n,  Rothe, 
Ik'ck,  Horner,  has,  along  with  I  leiigstenherg  on  the  one  Land, 
und  the  adherents  of  tlu^  old  liUtheraiiism  on  the  other,  such  as 


in 
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(iiioricko,  lludolbadi, 
that  not withstandini; 


and  llarU'ss,  actod 
tho  critical  attacks 


very  elioctiv(dy  (and 
<»i‘  Ikiiir  and  David 


Strauss,  d(‘scril>«Ml  in  |»|».  in  n‘st(U-in.i>:  tin'  inspin'd  au- 

tliority  of  the  seripriircs,  and  of  eliminating  a  pure  llieolojry  iVoin 
them/  Dr.  Kalini'^  has  ;j:iM‘n  ]>roper  ]m)minene(‘  to  tlie  intliiencc 
of  th(‘ lilHTation  war  ni‘  ISl:i-l  t,  in  discredit inir  tlie  eaus(‘  of 


unhelief  in  tlie  abstract  hy  the  siihstitution  ol'  a  positively 
eariu'st  and  active  spirit,  and  to  th(‘  exciti'inent  wnich,  thoui^li 
it  seenu'd  to  he  iVuitless  tor  a  time,  kindled  like'  a  latc'iit  spark 
at  last,  and  warnu'el  the  tu'rmaii  hi'art  to  its  ancient  tlu'oloi^ical 
traditions;  hut  he  has  almost  overlooked  the  n'vived  intliu'iKe 
ot’  the  d  iihinj^cn  school,  which  had  never  lost  its  orthodoxy, 
thoujxh  com j)romis(*d  to  semu'  ('xtent  hy  Iktur  and  others,  and 
that  of*  the  exci^t'sis  of*  which  thi'  comnu'iitaries  of’  Tholuck, 
Harless,  and  men'  re’cently  of  Slier,  are  the  best  examples,  and 
which  tin'  historical  and  the'  s])iritual  element  so  richlv  piaic- 
tratc*.  W  v  are  unwilling;  to  supjiose  that  this  omission  arose 
from  any  rt‘lui*tance  on  our  author’s  ])art  to  ignore'  a  move'incnt 
which  had  ce'itainlv  the  (‘tfcct  of*  i;’ivini»‘  Calvin,  Deza,  and  other 


great  expositors  of  the  Deformed  ( 'oinmunion,  an  infliK'nce  in 
(lermanv  which  they  had  never  had  heton'.  It  is  ])ossil)ly  a 
conseipa'iicc  of*  his  attention  having  been  diiected  much  more 
to  systematical  tlu'ology,  than  to  exegesis.  W’e  could  have 
wished  al>o  that  he  had  uoiiccd  tin'  attmiipt  of  Xitzsch,  new  at 
the  time,  to  roconm'ct  lil*e  and  doctrine  in  his  “  Svst('m  dcr 


( ’hri>tliidien  Lehie,”  and  tlu'  gn'at  work  of 
Person  ol‘(’hri>t.  Puit  it  is  obvious  that  in  so 


Doriu'r  on  the 
slight,  a  sketch 


much  must  lie  passed  ovi'i* ;  and  that  sc'ctarian  motis  es  did  not 
wt'igh  with  him,  may  he  iid’erii'd  from  his  not  having  noticinl 
tin'  ailmirahlc,  though  compendious,  church  liistoi'v,  and  the 
critical  i'.ssa\'s  of*  his  Lutlu'ran  frii'iid,  (•uericke.* 


.\s  we  cannot  well  ahiidge  or  mutilate  our  autlior’s  do* 
.M'ripliou  of  Schleiermacher,  W('  shall  select  from  this  portion  of 
the  work  his  smaller,  lannjiarative  sketch  of  Ih'  Wi'tle:  — 

“With  this  vi('\\  nt  thcologx.  D('  Wh'tt«'  stooil  in  a  vi*rv  near 
n'latieii  to  Scfdt'ii'rniachcr.  wiili  whom,  in  lift'  too,  hi'  was  ven 
closely  comu'ctctl.  hike  Schlcit'rmachi’r,  Do  W  ('fft'  ]>laccd  religion, 
in  tilt'  intt'rnal  st'iist',  in  ft't'ling;  onK  that  Di'  Wh  ite's  ‘  rt'ligious 
feeling  was  more  definite,  nnn’t'  closely  eoimcelcd  with  the  powers 

W  e  sul»Mtpu*ntlv  iliscovered  that  this  last  statement  was  not  tpiiti' 
correct.  We  etyreet  it,  therofen*,  Ity  ipioting  the  passage  (the  only  onc^  in 
wfuv'h  such  ntaitv  t>eeurs :  “  lie  who  says  that  he  can  learn  nothing  freni 
the  liistorical  rest'urches  t>l  Kudelhach.  (luericke,  A’c.,  gives  himself  # 
tfteimonyim  p.  mr,.  The  only  references  to  Porner,  however, 

an*  to  his  geutiinents,  not  his  very  distinguished  treatise. 
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of  knowlodi^t'  nnil  will,  niul  more  Iroo  from  Pantheism.  Like  Schleior- 
inaeher,  De  Wette  connoeltHl  his  reliujious  feeling  with  positive  Chris- 
tianitv,  hv  st‘eini;  in  Phrist  the  ahsoluti*  Mi'diator  of  th(‘  new  reliu;ions 
life.  ’  Lik(‘ SchleiermaeluT,  l)i‘  \V(‘tti' lefl  all  that  is  historical,  iloe- 
irinal.  ohj(‘ctivt\  which  does  not  stand  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  n‘lii^ious  feclini^,  to  a  hold  criticism  of  the  undvrstandinff,  which 
went  much  farther  than  evcui  Rationalism  had  evt‘r  dom‘.  We  need 
here  oidv  nder  to  tlu'  critical  dissection  to  which  De  Wtdte  subjirted 
the  historical  hooks  of  tlu‘  Old  d\‘stam(*nt,  to  his  anxiety  in  |)ointini]j 
out  neqative  rrsuJfs  in  tin*  Aew  'IVstamcnt  criticism,  and  to  the  i^rcat 
coucessious  which  h(‘  madt'  to  Strauss’  criticism  of  thi‘  lift'  of  dt'sus. 
A  latt'i*  period  will  have  much  dilliculty  in  rt'coucilino;  the  facts,  that, 
hv  the  same  man,  who  saw  in  tlu>  gospel  tlu'  w’ord  of  lite,  accounts  of 
iniraclcs  which  he  could  not  explain  wt'iv  called  anecdotes,  aiul  words 
of  ('hrist  to  which  his  umh'i-staudiui;  did  not  reach  wt'rt'  I’ather  im- 
pcriouslv  criticist'd,  or  simply  thrown  ovt'rhoard,  as  heiuL;’  spurious. 
A  ft'w  weeks  ht'ton'  his  death  (ISIS),  lit'  madt' this  eouii'ssion  rt'- 
ijjardim;  himself:  ‘  I  fell  into  a  tiuu'  of  cout’usiou  ;  tht'  unity  of  faith 
was  (h'stroved.  I,  too,  mixt'd  myst'lf  up  in  this  strui^irh' — in  v.aiu  !  I 
have  not  st'tih'd  it.’  'flit'  eircumstauct'  that  ;i  man  of  such  sobriety 
could  so  well  umh'rstaud  thi'  tmthusi:ism  t)f  tlii'  (li'rman  youth,  after 
tlu'  Liht'ratioii  wars  (in  coiisetpit'iiet' of  tlu'  h'tter  of  eoudolt'iicti  which 
ht'  wroit^  to  tlu'  motlu'r  of  Sand,  the  murtlt'n'r  of  Kot/.ehiu',  he  was 
dismissed  trom  his  prolessorship),  —  that  a  man  of  such  nt'i^ative 
tt'udt'ucics  had,  iiotwit hst:indiu<^  so  nutc/f  lorajor  the  hislorical  Christy 
\\\\(\  such  a  trann  hvarf  for  (hr  jU(st  hlsforj/  if  I  he  Church,  is  a  sig¬ 


nificant  sign  of  the  change  t)f  the  times.’'- 


The  last  eha])tt'r  t)f  the  wtirk,  entith'd  “The  Chnreh  reno¬ 
vating  Ilt'rsell,”  tleseribes  the  introduction  of  the  new  Prussian 
liturgy  by  h'l’i'deriek  William  III.,  and  his  incorporation  of  the 
Lutheran  and  relbrnied  coimnunimis  into  one  “  unitc'd  l^]van- 
gelical  (’hurch."  ( )f  these'  two  nu'asurt's  In'  most  strongly  dis¬ 
approves,  though  Ids  high  cliurch  and  stat('  jirinciph's  obliges 
him  to  ])iit  tin'  best  construction  on  the  king’s  motive's.  The 
“  theology  of*  the  new'  life"  as  di'Velopc'd  by 'fholiick,  Xeainh'r, 
and  llengstt'iibeig,  and  tin*  piactical  efforts  resulting  from  the 
so-calh'd  “  inin'r  mission"  (what,  we  term  home  mission)  tire 
also  considei’c'd.  Tlu'si'  various  elforts  and  schemes  are  all 
<lisupprov('d  as  non-(‘cclcsiastical,  though  ascribed  to  benevoh'iit. 
and  religions  motives.  .Vs  other  results  of  tlu*  “new  bTe 
he  notices  the  proposals  which  had  emanatc'd  from  difh'rent 
<puirters  lor  rc'vising  the  constitution  of  the  Proti'stant  (’luircli, 
the  Kirrdtcuhund,  A  ireheu-af/,  iVc. ;  tin*  substitution  of  the  old 
evangelical  hymns  for  the  emascnlatc'd  editions  of  the  illnmi- 
I'^^'i’bal,  and  the  restoration  of  the  pulpit  to  its  projx'r 
f  hristian  uses.  Ilis  vedume  closes  with  a  brie*(*  notice*  e)f  the 
revived  life  of  Romanism  as  illustrated  by  the  works  ol  GorreiS, 
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Mi.hlcr,  (iiuillior,  Stuu(lcuinuu-r,iin(l  tto 

(;,-r,„nn  <  Mrs  a.ul  I'rrr  < M  sc  ent 

s,.lf.r.,us.  i.m>iu-s.s..l  the  clu.  vli.  ' ‘'.r'  ,vili/c.l  and 

in  which  tills  “  .•oulesshmal  thooh.-V  is  to  Ik  i  all/,  t  at  <t 
. 't  .  with  all  thoM-  inii.rovcneiits  uiioti  the  earlier  mode  s. 

i:;.!:;.  iLer  seientnie  im'thods.  ami 

,.l,n,.,.h  simv  the  em.h.sstons  were  |.enned  ""  W  '',' 

de,.artmeuts  ..!•  lixiioMtiou,  m.tion ‘of  the 

W..  ilii  lint  nntoiulto  linvi'  triNt'U  *i 

...noents.d- 1  .r.^<ahnis•s  work,  and  ,, art ieuhirly^ 

,.,„tents.  which  Iron,  their  orpimc.  J 

,.nr  best  uithin  onr  hri.-f  limits  to  exhibit  its  ihaia  tit  an, I 
i,i,n..  l  liie  addit ioiial  s,,ecime,i,  howevr,  we  would  mUo  e  K  o  , 
..nndudim/  m.r  remarks.  It  relates  to  the  ‘ 

n.s  noticed  abuve  aimmtr  the  results  ol  the  new  (  hlistian  UU  . 


t  •.  1  4  .  .  il’  ilii»  Sill  ol  1  *l’Ot  (*st  ll  1  ll  til 

-Tlie  l.iilpil.  eiiee  the  (dace  ..I  t  u  M  ,  11^111  >  i 

.!,•  Illniniiiis,,,.  the  place  e!  its  debasement  is  sId  tb,  s  n 

,i;.  inbiiile  sabjeetivism  of  niederi.  . 

,.,s-,es  ef  ibe  Katiimalisls  and  >iiperiiatiirahsts,  .nut  ilutoiu.l  a 
..p, ions,  are  disappeariiio.  'I'lie  demand  that  the  sermon  s ho  dd 
editv  ami  be  based  on  the  eoiiseioiisiicss  ot  the  do, time  o 
.bnieh.  iiiav  b.'  repird.al  as  Generally  ‘‘J’' / 

,s;,v,  witlioiil  exaep'ratio,,.  tlial  it  is  not  nnbehei,  In  I  • 

,,;,in  tills  the  ebinvbes.  The  ways,  imlced  n,  wdmd,  the  sUliOT  ■ 
•dms  at  .011110;,, ion.  are  inliniudv  ditV.Tent.  Some  in  the  wae  ,d  tlu  | 
i;..for,mMl,  aim,  abov.-  all,  lo  imparl  knowlcdp'  "  ,[ 

!  ,  M.mUen,  .  sp-odallv,  who.  with  p-.-a,  skill, has  renewc  ibe  lioiiii 

d'e  It  was  bhlu.rto,  liowvv..,.,  only  '.v  means  « 
..real  tal.mts,  that  this  mo.l.'  .d  pr.'a.diiiio  could  be  raised ;  .nut  tins 
mbmls  bare  .dV.  n  ..x.M-.  is..d  tlm  art  .d'  imparting  life  to  the  word  o, 
Seri, nun-,  at  tb.-  .wp.  HM'  .d'tba,  at  wliiel,  timy  in  reality  aimed,  mz-. 
tb.-  nml.-rstan.liim  of  S.-riptnre,  by  .dferinp  nisteml  ot  a  aennut  n- 
,,.,si,i.m  ..f  S.-riptur.-,  tb.-  eifl  .d’  transf.-rrmo  nito  f'enptnre  a  wer 
..f  th.m.dits.  'I'll.-  Imtb.-ran  e.mor.-oations,  a.-eordnio  to  ol.l  tnuliuon, 
..fill.-  s.-rmon  an  application  o(  tin-  wor.l  ot  Scripture  lo 
tliM'lriiio.  tor  n‘|H*otif.  lor  I'onvolioii,  for  instruotioii  iii  rlghtooul^m‘^^ 
ill  >ln'rl.  for  oilitioalioM.  I'or  In^truotiou  in  tlu*  ^\onl  ^1?' 

r*il»li'  ola>>os  won*  institutoil ;  ami  llu*si*,  in  towns,  as  woll  as  in 
OiUinirN,  foiiml  onihusia^iio  rooo|)tion,  wlioivv(*r  tlu*  ininistois  viuv 
ri-hlU’lo  ani^v  the  oUl  ami  m‘W  things  from  llio  tr(*asiiiv  ot  uu 
olmivii.  r>o.-.MT*s  liihflstuiiiitn  aiv  a  riohly  hlossod  Iriiit  ot  tim 
i‘tforl.  Tlu*  oililioation.  howovor,  which,  in  the  time  ot  tlio  tiaa 
silion,  wlicii  tlu*  rhri>lians  had  still  more  or  h*ss  of  the  S^'*****^,* 
pietism,  was  ottered  hv  faithful  ministers,  had  i)re-eminent  \ 
oliaracter  of  an  exeitemeiit  of  the  religious  feelings,  htlusious 
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ilu‘  lieart,  truly  or  jirttully  popular;  passionatt'  soriuous,  al’tor  tlu* 
manner  of  the  .Motluulists ;  ingenious  speeelioi^,  seasoneil  M  itli 
materials  wlileh  ('xciteil  the  nerv(‘s ;  ])ro(luct  ions  of  art  a'sthetieally 
composed,  —  all  were  eiuj)loyeil  tor  this  ])urpost‘.  'Phe  hii;hest  in 
this  inode  of  pn'aehinjj;,  working;  \ij)on  11u‘  teelini^s,  has  htmu  ae- 
comjdished  within  a  lew  years  hy  a  youth,  priMuat uivlvj  removed — 
bv  llofaek(‘r.  In  him  evan«;elieal  love,  holy  ('ariiestuess,  Christian, 
j)’raetieal  wisdom,  simplieity  and  powi'r  of  styh'  M'onderfully  eo- 
operatt‘(l.  'Phis  mode  of  preaching  was  of  im]K)rtanee,  as  long  as  the 
ohjeet  Mas  to  break  the  ground  ;  but  M  here  faith  had  taken  root, 
there  eould  not  fail  to  b(‘  awakened  a  d(*siri‘  tor  a  sermon  Mhieh 
would  extavise  a  lasting  inlluenee,  become  ilesh  and  bone,  and  edify, 
not  the  individual  only,  but  the  ehureh.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  eonti'ssional  ])arty  (Harms,  Uudelbach,  llarh'ss,  Liihe,  IVtri, 
Kliefoth,)  have  understood  and  treated  the  sermon.” — Pp.  dOl,  d05. 


Ill  giving  our  judgment  ot*  this  xvork,  m’o  bear  cordial  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  learning,  the  geiu'ral  iin])artiality  as  ri'speets 
intention,  and  the  literary  skill  Avhieb  ])erva(le  it.  As  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  rigid  Lutheran,  find  in  it  not  a  lew'  things 
which  displease  us.  Lven  Kationalisni  is  sometimes  misjudged 
when  vi('wed  IVoin  the  loo])-bole  (d‘  “the  Cri'cd.”  b'or  such. 


not  inerelv  a  confession,  is  the  ('onlession  ol*  Dr.  Kahnis. 


the  Confession  no  one  bus  a  truer  rev(T('ne('  than  we  have. 


by  it  we  nuain  a  statement  representing  (as  did  the  Savoy  (V>n- 
lessicm  of  l(i5S,  and  the  Congregational  Union’s  Declaration  of 
I'aith,  Church  and  Discipline  order  in  ISdd)  the  sentiments  of 
the  ])arties  who  framed  them,  and  only  tlu'irs,  except  as  lludr 
brethren  might  be  ])resumed  to  agree  w'itb  them.  Hut  the 
Cn'cd,  though  (‘tymologically  nu'aning  nuicb  the  same  thing, 

has,  bv  use,  come  to  denote  an  authoritative  declaration  —  a 

% 

standard  by  which  the  orthodoxy  of  the  ministers  of  a  com¬ 
munion  is  to  be  tested,  w'hicli  is  a  verv  ditlerent  thing.  It 
lollows  necessarily,  that  though  Dr.  Kahnis  admits,  that  even 
bationalism,  among  other  things,  was  a  means  of  silting  truth 
Irom  fals(‘h(K)d  in  c('rtain  res])ee1s,  yet,  whenevei’  Hationalism 
comes  into  op])osition  witli  the  Augsburg  (’onlession,  or  the 
l  ormula  (’oncordia',  Hationalism  is  in  error.  Hut  it  follows  as 
necessarily,  that  in  many  ol‘  these  ditferc'nces,  as  for  exam]de, 
the  (h'sign  and  naturi'  oi*  th('  Lord’s  su]>])er,  w'e  should  regard 
the /winglian,  W'hicli  Dr.  Kah.nis  eonsidius  a  rationalistic  view, 
ns  th(‘ true  one,  and  the  liUtlu  ran  dogma  as  an  error.  To  Dr. 
hahni>  s  n'presi'ntation,  therc'fore,  that  the  church’s  ])erfect 
renovation  inquires  the  recreation  and  re-assertion  (d*  the  Lu- 
tlaran  .symbols,  as  an  authoritative'  rule  of  laith  and  teaching, 
We  must  oppos(‘  the  sounder  jirincijih's  advanced  in  the  work  of 
Hr.  Husey.  That  w'ork  w'us  indec'd  indebted  very  largely  to  the 
lectures  ot  two  or  three  “mediating  ”  divines,  Aeaiider,  ^J’holuck, 
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and  Sack,  and  to  iintdrinution  privattdy  supplied  by  them  to  its 
author,  tor  its  leadin'.^  ideas  and  illustrations.  And  when  Mr. 
Iiosi*  came  forward  on  a  .dinilar  princi])le  f(»  that  now  taken  by 
hr.  Kahilis  to  inijuii^n  (thoiitrh  n(»t  in  >o  candid  a  spirit  i  its 
statements,  conttaidin;^  that  the  abandonnn  nt  ot  the  symbol 
was  the  cause  (»f  Nationalism,  Dr.  Nusey  cruslu‘d  tlie  attack 
with  a  mo.st  copi(»us  array  ol*  pnKifs.  Mr.  M(‘yer,  who,  both  in 
the  pn*fac(‘,  and  in  two  judicious  noti's,  pp.  5M)  and  ‘Jbl,  ha> 
m>tict*<l  hr.  Kahnis’s  riirid  and  (‘xclusive  Lutheranism,  does  not 
ap|M‘ar  to  Ih'  ac<piaint(‘d  with  hr.  Nusoy’s  works ;  but  should  a 
R‘cond  edition  of  Ids  translation  be  called  for,  which  we  sincerely 
ho]M‘  will  b(‘  tlu'  (*ase,  he  would  very  jjreatly  add  to  its  value,  if 
in  Ids  pnd’aci'  h(‘  could  i:ive  a  bric'f  abstract  of  hr.  Ihiscw’s  first 
part,  aiul  hen*  and  there  a|)pi'nd  to  tin*  t('xt  ol  Ids  ti'anslation  a 
lew  extracts  corre<*tivt‘  of  Ids  author's  statcnu'nts.  In  justice  to 
our  author,  and  that  our  rc'aders  may  st‘e  exactly  where  our 
^reat  dillereiici' with  hr.  Kahnis  lies,  w('  (‘Xtrael  his  statement 
of  the  riirhtful  inlliuMiee  of  contessional  theology  upon  dogmatic. 
We  lu'cd  hardly  .‘'Uy  that  the  ]»rinci]de  of  Heck's  “  Clii  istliehe 
Lehi wisseiischaft,"  a  book  wi*  havi‘  known  and  valued  from  the 
time  wlu'ii  It  was  publislied,  is  the  (loi’inatie  prinei])le  on  which 
wt‘  .should  take  our  stand. 

“It  is  moN  <juitt‘  oloious  wi.al  a  sound  Dotjmalik  has  to  ac- 
I'oiupli.^h.  It  has  both  to  piovc  and  to  evolve  tht*  cned  which  lives 
iu  the  cou.''ciou.‘'Ucss  of  tlu*  Lvau^clical  ih’otcslaut  ('hiirch.  It  is 
Seripture  aloiu*  from  which  it  can  lake  its  arguments,  lint  thu 
i/ruuml,  which  waj>  uiidouhtt'd  and  linn  fora  tiim*,  which  was  rooted 
and  i;iHumdcd  iu  J^cripl  ur«‘.  //, //.v/  itself  hr  jtrun  t!  to  he  iii'cc.^sarv. 
hi'L’tuatik  ha>  to  ^llow•  that  1 ’hri>tiaiul v,  from  its  vciw  uatun*  and 
truth,  dt'cs  m>t  adudt  t>f  any  other  rule  of  truth  than  this;  whatever 
is  in  accorilaiuM*  w  ith  *^cripturc  is  true.  Hut  the  ari^umeutat  ion  from 
S<Tipture  uiu.st  uot  only  he  i‘\<‘”ct ically  rcn:idat('d  lu  the  details,  hut 
also  oil  an  oljcctivc.  compreheusive  vit'w*  ot*  the  courst*  of  reve¬ 
lation  in  the  old  ami  m‘W  dispcu.'-at ion.  liofmanii’s  “  Schril’lht'weif^'’ 
(proof  fn>m  S<-ripturc).  however  i'itoiu'ous  soim*  of  its  results  art',  is 
yet  an  im|nirtanl  contrihutiou  towards  the  solution  of  this  ])rohleiii. 
It  staiuls  ditlt'i'ciitly  with  tin*  attt'iupts  to  dcrivi*  Irom  Scripturt*  a 
,^>10111  t»t  tloclriiu's,  w  ithout  the  mt'diatiou  of  the  devtdopment  of  the 
tlocliinc  hy  tht* church;  ami  amoiiLC  thosi* atlcm])ts  Heck’s  “C’hristliche 
Lchrw issciischatt .  stands  lort'inost,  lo  i^o  thus  immctliatcly'haek  to 
Scripture.  a[)pcar.<,  at  tirst  siizht.  as  the  truly  free  proccediu;,^  and 
yet.  at  tin*  saint*  tiim*.  truly  houml ;  iu  out*  word,  as  the  truly  IVo- 
tcstaiit  pri>cccdiUL;.  l»ut  it  t*\cry  Hrt»tt*st;iut  iliviue  wt'rt*  t(>  t*xp(>uud 
StTij'turt*  ill  hi."  ttwii  way,  wcie  iumst*lt  lo  torm  tht*  tltictniu's,  aiitl  to 
shape  tht*ir  huiltim^^  accordiiiLr  to  his  own  method,  what  would  ht'  the 
n>ult  ‘r  .A  chaos  t*f  stand-points  atomistically  i*rt)ssini,^  one  another, 
with  which  no  church,  no  sound  science  would  be  possible.  Hehiud 
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thin  appaiviit.  objivtivity.  an  unboundml  subject ivilv  is  concealed. 
Men  st»  rich  in  intellect  and  spirit  as  Heck,  nuist  not  inliuence  the 
opinion  as  to  wbat  tln‘  stand-])oint  is  in  itself.  If  the  Protestant 
Church  calls  the  Scriptures  the  ruhi  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  it  does 
not  thcri'bv  sav  that  Script  uri'  is  the  source*  of  them.  Even  bi‘fort‘  the* 
books  of  the*  X(‘W  'restanu*nt  wi're  writte'n  anil  collected,  then*  existed 
ill  the  con^rcii^at ions  a  consciousness  of  lait h.  It  was  founded  upon 
lilt*  oral  word  of  the  a|)osl les,  anil  verv  early,  accorilin<;  to  the  con¬ 
fession  at  baptism,  assumed  the  form  of  rules  of  faith,  which  wt*re 
rci^anlcil  as  the  sum  and  ('xistence  of  both  the  oral  and  written  word. 
The  lirst  |)oc:matik  (Orii^i'u  on  the  Fundamental  Doctrines)  proceeds 
from  the  rule  of  faith.  This  rule  of  faith  is,  for  tin*  Evangelical 
Lutlicran  Churcli,  her  C’onfession,  of  which  sin*  is  convinced  that  it 
is  at  one  with  the  Confession  of  tin*  C^Uholic  Church,  as  is  declared 
in  the  Ani^sbur!^  t^onfession,  at  the  close,  and  in  the  I'ormnla  C\)n- 
corilia*.  at  the  commencement.  Every  Do^matik  has  anew' to  com¬ 
pare  the  doctrine  of  t  he  Confessions  with  the  rule  and  mcasuri*  of 
Scripture;  it  has  mi'ivly,  in  a  scientilic  manner,  to  evolve  the  Con¬ 
fession,  but  not  to  ju’oduct;  it  from  Scriptnri*  itsi'lf.  It  may  be  that 
the  arizmnentation  from  Scripture  comes  into  contradiction  with  the 
Confession  of  t  he  Church,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  after  all,  of  human  origin. 
Ihit  without  preji.diee  to  the  rights  ot*  Pi’ot estiuit ism  and  science,  w'e 
may  well  demand  from  our  di\ines,  that  they  shall  not  consider  their 
own  opinion  to  be  intallible,  whilii  they  assert  the  fallibility  of  tlu* 
Church.  IVople  have  at  all  times  ('udi'avouri'd  to  reiuovi*,  by  m(*ans 
of  Scrl[>ture  exposition,  those*  doctrines  which  w'ould  not  agr(*e  with 
reason.  The  scientilic  exposition  of  tlu^  doetrln(‘s  of  faith  must  con¬ 
sider  it  as  its  task  to  Invalidate  the*  reasons  which,  trom  time  im¬ 
memorial,  have  bei'ii  raised  against  lliiun  bv  re'ason.  1'he  dangers 
b\  whieli  A j)olog(‘t ies  have*  all  along  been  beset,  are  Soj)histr\',  Jla- 
tiuiialism,  Diletlanteism.” — F[).  dlili — 


We  had  inarki'd  very  many  tilings  as  woidliy  to  be  laid  b(*l()r(* 
our  readi  rs,  ol  w’liieb  wi*  iind  we  can  take  no  notice*,  but  w'c*  believe 
that  tew  of  tlu'in  will  be  in  baste  to  lay  tbis  liistory  doxvn,  after 
they  have  once  got  fairlv  into  it.  And  botli  Mr.  M('ver  and  the 
Mi'ssrs.  Clark,  the  ])ublisbers,  liavi*  onr  sinceia*  thanks  lor  tbis 
Welcome  addition  to  onr  tbi'ological  literatuix*. 


Ai:t.  II.  —  The  ilistori/  of  Kuf/Iduil,  from  the  yicrrsfdoii  of  James  f  he 
Sreoud.  \  ols.  1 1 1,  and  l\  .  Hy  d'hoiiias  Habington  Alacaulay. 
bondoii ;  liougman  Co.  ISoo. 

In  our  preliminary  review'  of  tbis  work,  w'l*  intimated  an 
njuiiion  to  wbieli  we  still  adberi*,  that  tlu*  (*nornious  e.xptio- 
tations  it  e.xcitcd  would  bt*  somewhat  disappointed.  Ibit  on  a 
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liilltT  i‘xaiinnut i«ni  <►!  Mr.  Macaulay  s  third  and  Idiirtli  voluint‘> 
wc  an*  convincrd  that  th(*y  (‘(nitain  witliin  tlieiu  tlu*  inatcriaK 
nl‘  a  hij^h  and  t'lidh'ss  cch'iu’ity.  llu*  most  (‘laboratc  rriticju*. 
u|MUi  them  which  has  Na*t  a]H)oan'd,  is  that  in  wliich  the  'Dnu* 
n<‘Ws])a|H'r  has  (h'prived  its  ri*a(h‘rs  ot  (•olumns  and  (*ven  ])ag(s 
oj’  iu*ws.  It  is  scarcely  nect'ssarv  to  say  that  tliis  inastcrlv 
writer  a|)|»n‘ciat<'s  to  tlu*  tidiest  I'xtt'nt  tlie  intelh‘(‘tual  niorit' 
of  Mr.  Maeaulav’s  |M*rlonnanee.  Ih*  declares  that  all  the  liiv 
torical  details  are  invt'sti‘d  with  tlu*  charm  ot*  a  romani*e,  and 
«*nchant  with  tlu*  ilehision  ot  a  drama.  lit*  heaps  upon  it  even’ 
attribution  ot*  nu'rit  which  its  author  could  desire,  but  declari‘\ 
as  his  final  and  <*on(*lusivt*  verdict,  that  this  work  is  not  a 
IIi>tory  ot*  Ihi^dand.  'Fliis,  with  an  humbh*  appeal  to  the  silent 
orach*  ot*  posti*rity,  wi*  vi'iitun*  absolutt'ly  to  deny,  ddie  mar. 
who  is  best  Vi*rM‘d  in  'rinicydides,  lb‘rodotus,  and  Tacitiu. 
(’larendon,  llunu*,  and  (Jibbon,  may  still  be  utterly  unable  to 
ap]>n‘ciate  tlu*  historic  styh*  whicli  is  adapted  to  this  riclier 
vein  ot*  tasti*  and  time, — to  tlu*  nu'ridian  ot*  liondon,  and  the  year 
ot*  Israel*,  IS.').*).  |1,‘  mioht  ri'i^tard  it  as  a  nu‘n*  anatomist  would 

critieise  a  beaut  it’ul  jiort  rait ;  who  would  detect  nodislocati'd  bones, 
no  eimtracted  musel(*s,  but  on  whom  tlu*  th*sh  tints,  tlu*  play 
ot*  li^ht  ami  .shade,  tiu*  lH*auly  ot*  t*eatur(*,  and  tlu*  (*vaneseent 
t*aseination  t>t*  (*xpn*.ssion  fixed  t*or  a^’cs,  would  be  as  much  lost 
as  it*  lu*  had  lu'en  born  blind.  Why  must  nu*n*  outliiu*,  t'orn: 
without  ciilour, — lu*  tlu*  sti*ri*otyp(*d  (*haract(*rist ic  ot*  historvi' 
It*  our  tluMU'v  is  not  a  vi'ry  t‘alsi*  oni*,  lu*  is  tlu*  lH‘st  historian 
who  t i'an.smutt*s  tlu*  past  into  tlu*  juvsi'iit,  wlu»  (*xten(ls  tlu* 
ilate  ot*  our  existeiu*(*  beyond  tlie  ])(*riod  ot  its  origin,  causing  us 
to  livi*  amidst  scenes  that  aiu*  j)assi*d  t*oi*  (*V(*r,  and  to  be  familiar 
with  tlu*  !j:ri*at,  tlu*  irood,  and  (*ven  tlu*  bad,  on  whosi*  dtiv 
we  are  unconsciously  treadini::.  'Phis  nu*ril,  and  a  j^avat  and 
glorious  merit  it  is.  we  claim  tor  Mr.  Macaulay.  Ilis  historic 
hcHM's  bccrnm*  our  acipiaintances;  under  the  mai^ie  deliiu'atioib 
ot  his  |u*iu'il  rathei’  than  ot  his  pen,  wi*  mini^h*  in  ei^nrts  wlio^^‘ 
sph*ndour  has  lonr;;  laded  ;  we  pizi*  on  ‘.’•i'iu*rals  whost*  swords 
ari*  consumed  with  tlu*  rust  of  time,  and  whoar(*otdv  rescued  l\v 
p‘niusand  n*search  t*rom  tlu*  mon*  t*atal  rust  of  t*or^'i*tVuln(‘ss.  Wt 
tread  aiu*w  fori:(»tt(*n  stri'ets,  and  thrill  with  tlu*  liopcs  and 
l*(*ars  ot*  nameh'ss  men,  whom  tlu*  n(*w  conditions  «d*  society  firs 
taui^ht  to  s|H'(*ulat(*.  .Vll  this  is  doiu*,  too,  with  a  charm  ot  style 
di'iived  from  tlu*  most  solid  learniiiir.  I'lnbellislu'd  with  all  tlu’ 
i^races  ot  tast»*  and  tancy,  and  certiii(*d  to  t he  admiriiu^ 
ot  tlu*  reader  by  all  tlu*  e\  id(*nci*  of*  profound  and  accurate 
research.  To  tamp(‘r  with  such  history  as  this,  by  picking 
out  infiniti'simal  inai*curai*ies,  as  sonu*  critii*s  have  doiu*,  i;^  tu 
degrade  the  otlii*e  ot  criticism.  Such  an  evdl  eve  would,  to 
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till'  ot*  Sir  Thonr.i^  l»ro\viio,  have  dc'scrioil  liod^olioj^s  in 

tlu'  moles  of  Venus.  'riiese  earpin^^  erities  ivniind  us  of 
Hishop  ^\"a^son’s  eo]n]>arison  of  a  i!:eoK)i^lst  to  a  ij^nat  sittinii^ 
on  tlie  haek  of  an  ele])liant,  and  judi^inii:  of  flie  anatomy  of  the 
inti'i’ior  from  tlu‘  a])peai*anee  of  tlie  liide  ;  and  W('  rider  tliem 
to  the  sounder  eritie  of  antiijuity  :  — 

“  Si'd  uhi  pluranitent.  in  earinine,  non  i‘i;o  ])aueis 
Olfeiiilar  inaeulis  ipias  aul  iueuria  fiulil 
A  lit  pariim  eavit  humana  nalura.” 

Yet  still  there  is  mueli  in  tliese  Yolumes  wliieh  will  he  re- 
»_r.ir(li‘d  h\’ thoui^ht ful  men,  wliose  ])olitieal  vii'ws  are  based  upon 
jniueiple,  and  not  upon  a  so-ealled  ex|)edienev,  as  iMuist it ut injj;, 
not  only  sins  of  commission,  hut  more  espeeially  sins  ol*  omis¬ 
sion.  t  hie  critic  attrihuti'd  to  the  work  what  hi*  calls  “intense 
Wlii^^i^ism” — a  misnomer  of  the  same  kind,  as  if  one  should  talk 
of  intense  mediocrity,  or  an  intense  drah  or  ^rey  coloui*.  Hut, 
assnreilly,  the  intellectual  etferveseenee  of  the  style  is  ever  and 
anon  tempered  hy  the  alkaline  flatness  of  the  \V hij^i^ism.  ddie 
silence  of  Mr.  Maeaulay's  disajiprohat ion,  oi*  leather  the  whisjier 
of  his  eoinplaeeney,  in  what  we  eannot  hut  rej^ard  as  the  most 
fatal  ohstaele  to  the  ])olitieal  and  social  advaneement  of  this 
country,  alfords  a  key  to  the  politics  of  this  history  :  — 

“  ( )f  lawi^ivers  in  whom  the  speculative  element  has  pi'cvailcd  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  practical,  the  world  has,  durini;  the  last  eii^hty 
Ncars,  Ix'cn  siiiL^ularly  fruitful,  d'o  tlu'ir  wisdom  hairojie  and  America 
havi‘  o\\('d  scttrcs  of  abort  ive  const  it  ntious,  scores  ot'  const  it  ut  ions 
which  ha\c  li\(*d  scarcely  lon^  enoni,di  to  malo*  a  miserahle  noise,  and 
have  then  c^enc  oil*  in  convulsions.  Ihit  in  the  hiUj^lish  lei^islaturc*  tin* 
practical  t'liMocnt  has  always  predominated,  and  not  seldom  unduly 
predominated,  over  the  speculat  ivt*.  'Po  thiidv  not  him;  of  symmetrv, 
and  much  of  convenienci*  ;  never  to  remove  an  anomaly,  mendy 
hccausc  it  is  an  anomaly ;  never  to  innovate,  except  when  some 
^n”i(‘\ancc  is  tell  ;  never  to  innovate,  except  so  far  as  to  ;;et  rid  of 
tilt*  ^M’icvance  ;  never  to  lay  liown  any  proposition  of  wider  extent 
than  tin*  particular  case  ftir  which  it  is  necessary  to  jirovidc  ;  these 
arc  tin*  rules  which  havt*.  from  the  a^e  of  .lolm  to  the  a^e  of  Ndetoria, 
;,^*ncrally  j;uidt‘d  the  deliherations  of  our  two  hundred  and  fifty  l*ar- 
liaincnts.”— Vol.  111.,  p.  S5. 

I  hat  this  has  been  the  immemorial  poliev  of  Ih  itish  le;.;isla- 
turcs  is  most  time;  hut  that  an  historian  should  state  it  with 
approvniir  sih'uce,  seems  to  us  a  little  strange,  d'o  innovate 
eidy  so  far  as  a  soeial  ori(*vanee  is  felt,  is,  in  medical  ])hraseoloo^y, 
to  treat  symjitoins.  It  is  as  if  a  sui’o;(*on  should  ojien  and  heal 
the  successive  ulcers  of  his  patient,  without  hestowinuf  any 
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attontuni  on  that  iiiorhld  (M)ii(liti(>n  ()t‘  tlio  constitution  IVoin 
wliicli  tlicv  all  liad  a  <*Mninion  oriirii^*  lliis  ji^rand  (*rror 
vwr  lain  at  tin*  tdiindatinii  nt  the  ]K)litical  system  ol  tlie  \\  hi;*--;. 

Mr.  Maeaulay’s  laxity  is  specially  conspicuous  on  tcclesiastical 
subjects  :  — 

“  rhe  »4»‘iu‘ral  tcialt-ncv,"  lu*  s:i\  s,  ‘‘;)1  schism,  is  to  wiihai.  I  lad  heo 
the  'l\Mitli,  wlmn  tin*  c\;u*lions  and  imj>ostur(‘S  oftln'  PardoiUM-s  lir.-t 
nuisejl  the  indiumal ion  of  Saxony,  corri‘ci(‘d  those*  (‘vil  practices  with 
a  viLjorons  iiand,  it  is  not  nnprohalde  that  Luther  would  have*  dicj 
in  the  hosom  of  the  clnin*h  of  Ivoine.  Hnt  the  opportunity  was 
sntlcrcd  to  t*scapt‘,  ami  when,  a  tew  years  lati'r,  tin*  Vatican  wouM 
^dadlv  hav»*  purchased  pe‘ace  hy  yielding  the  original  subject  of  (juanvl. 
the  tiri^inal  .•'nbjcct  of  (juarrcl  was  almost  forgotten.  .  .  .  In  this 

respect,  as  in  manv  others,  thi*  history  ot  Lnritanism  in  I'aii^laiul 
hears  a  close  analo;j;v  to  the  history  ol  Lrotestant ism  in  hairope. 
'fhe  I’arliamenl  of  ItlV.l  could  no  more  jnit  an  (‘ml  to  nonconformity, 
hv  toh'ralini;  a  irarh  or  a  j)(»stun*,  tlian  thi'  d(*ctors  ot  1  rent  could 
liave  rcconcih‘d  the  L'nionii*  nations  to  the  I’apacy,  liy  r(‘Lrnlatiii;* 
t  ht‘  sale  (»f  imlnlu:cnccs.  In  tlie  si\t(‘(*nth  century,  (Quakerism  was 
unknown,  and  t Imre  was  not  in  lliewliole  realm  a  sin^j^h*  conon'Ljatioii 
<*f  1  mh'jicndcnts  or  Kaptists.  At  tin*  time  of  tin*  iu'volulion.  the 
1  ndej)endcnts.  llaptists,  and  (Juak(*rs  wert*  a  majority  of  tlu*  dis¬ 
sent  iiiLj  ht)d\,  ami  these  s(‘ets  could  not  he  rained  ovt'r  on  any  terms 
which  tin*  lowe>t  of  Low  Vhundinu'n  would  have  hei'ii  w  iillii!;  to 
otfer.  'Phe  Independent  Indd  that  a  national  church  o(»v(*rm'd  hy 
any  I'cntral  authority  whattwer  —  jiope,  jiatriarch,  kini*',  hislioj),  or 
symol — was  an  nnseriptural  institution,  and  that  t*very  coiii^rei^ation 
of  htdii'vers  was.  nmh‘r  Vhrist,  a  sovereiLtn  soei(‘tv.  ^I  he  Hajitist  was 
even  more  unreelaimahle  than  tin*  I ndependent ,  and  tin*  (^tuakc'r  c'vtii 
nmre  nnreelaitnahle  than  tin*  Ihiptist.  Concessions,  th(‘rt‘for(‘,  which 
would  omv*  liave  (‘\t iiu^Miislu'd  mmeonformit v,  would  not  now  satisfy 
e\en  one-halt’ of  t  In*  Xone(»nf(»rmists.” — Vol.  111.,  pp.  Do,  D(). 

It  must  ht'  obvious  tluit  tin*  (piestion  to  hi'  eonsideri'd  is  a 
i.ir  widi'f  and  more  fundamental  one  tlum  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
laiii^uai^i'  would  sei'in  t(*  inijily'.  d'he  ipii'stion  is  not  one  of 
po>tures  or  vestnn*nts:  it  is  wlu'tlier  any' secular  i;’OV('rn]n('iit 
has  or  has  not  authority  to  reu^idate  reliofious  ohsi'rvance  under 
jiains  and  p(*nalti«'s.  An  incidental  eulogy’  of  the  historian  on 
till'  ipialiticat ions  id  his  idiil,  William,  as  an  I'eclesiastical 
ruh'r,  indieati's,  W(*  tliink,  tiiat  Mr.  Macaulav  is  far  fi’om  sound 
on  this  suhj(‘(!t.  N\  hen  speakino;  on  the  vexed  question  of 
chureli  pivermni'iit  in  Seotland,  he  savs:  — 

“It  was  happy  ttir  our  country’  that  the  momentous  (]m‘stiori. 
which  I'xeiti'd  s(»  many  stn*!!*^  passions,  and  whiidi  pri'sented  itscll 
in  so  manv  dithTi'iit  points  of  vii'w,  was  to  he  deciih'd  hv  such  a  ninn 
as  W  illiam.  IL*  listt'iied  to  Lpiseopaliaiis,  to  Jiatitudinariaiis.  to 
1  reshyti'riaiis,  to  the  Lean  i*t  (ilasgow,  who  pleaded  lor  the  apes* 
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tolli-al  siuWsij'ion,  to  Hiiniot.  who  rt'pivstMil od  lht‘  dangor  ot*  alienating 
tht*  Vn'dieaii  eh'rLCV,  to  ('arstairs,  wlio  hated  prtdaev  witii  tlie  hatred 
(»f  a  man  wliose  thinuhs  were  dec'plv  niarki'd  hy  the  seri‘ws  of  pre- 
liti>ts.  Surn>mided  hy  tlu‘se  t‘ag('r  advoeatt's,  William  remained 
raha  and  impartial.  lie  was,  indeed,  ('iniiumtly  cpialified  hy  his 
^ilnatio^.  as  well  as  by  his  personal  ipialities,  to  hi*  tin*  iimpin*  in 
that  iiri'al  eontention.  He  was  tin*  king  of  a  prelati(‘al  kingdom. 
Ilf  was  the  })rime  ministt'r  of  a  Ih-esbyti'rian  r(‘|)nl)lie.  His  nn- 
willinijimss  to  olfeml  tin*  Angliean  ehiireh.  of  whieh  he  was  tin* 
Inanl,  and  his  unwillingness  to  ollend  the  Kefornn*d  ehnrehes  of  the 
t'onlinent,  whieh  ri'garded  him  as  a  ehampion  diviin*ly  sent  to 
proteel  tln*m  against  the  Krt*neh  tyranny,  balaneed  (‘aeh  other, 
and  kept  him  from  h*aning  unduly  to  either  side*.  1 1  is  et)nsei(*ne(‘ 
was  perfet’llv  neutral,  for  it  was  his  dt'lihi'rate  opinion,  that  no 
form  of  eeeli'siastieal  j)oliey  was  ol*  diviin*  institution.  ll(*  dis- 


s(*nlt‘«l  <'(piallv  iVom  the*  school  of  Laud  and  frt)m  tin*  school  of 
('anu'ron,  from  tin*  men  who  held  that  tln*re  could  not  In*  a  ('hristian 


eliureh  without  bishops,  and  from  the  nn*n  who  held  tln'in*  could  not 
he  a  Llu’istian  church  without  synods;  whi(*h  form  of  g()V('i*nnn*nt 
should  hi*  a^lopted  was  in  his  jinlgnH*nt  a  (piestion  oi‘  m(*re  expc'di- 
enev.  lb*,  j)rohably.  would  hav(‘  preferred  a  eomj)romis(‘  b(*tw(*(*n  tin* 
two  rival  syst(*ms,  a  hierarchy  in  whieh  tin*  ehit*f  spiritual  function¬ 
aries  should  have  be(*n  sonn*thing  more  than  mod(*rators,  and  some¬ 
thing  les>  than  prelate's.  But  In*  was  far  loo  wist*  ii  man  to  think  (»f 
setiliiig  such  a  matter  according  to  his  own  pt*rsonal  tastes.*’  — 
\  td.  111.,  [)p.  litJb. 


W(*  ho)  )('  that  we  ar('  not  bound  to  infer  from  tliis  ])assage 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  rc'gards  tln*.*^*  as  nn*r(*  tjuestions  of  taste*,  and 
yt't  his  language*  s(*('ins  to  b(*ar  such  aeonelusion.  The* (juestit)n 
i*i,  wln'tlu'r  .b'sus  (’brist  is,  or  is  not,  tin*  sob*  and  SoV(*r(*ig-n 
Huh*  r  in  his  ebui'eb  Y  If  be  is,  t*V(*ry  intrusif)n  of  s(*euhjr  autho¬ 
rity,  evin  to  tin*  in  junct  ion  of  a  silly  r(*b(*arsal,  (u*  a  j)altry  g’(*nu- 
He.xion,  is  a  inattt*r  of  such  grave*  nnun(*nt,  that  its  ini|)erl  ineuiee* 
is  lost  in  its  impiety.  r.  Macaulay  must  i)ity  ane-ie'Ut  martyrs 
on  veiy  dillere'nt  grounds  freun  those  on  whie-li  tbe*ir  me*morv  is 


vene'rated  by  e)tbe*r  nu'n.  A  we)rd,  a  1h)\v,  a  pinch  of  ine‘e*nse 
would  inde'e*el  liave*  save'd  a  life*,  but  it  would  have*  lost  a  re*iigiem 
lunl  it.  not  be'e'ii  tluit  only  one*  \vbieb  livetli  and  abieh'th  Ibi*  e*ve‘i 
M  ht'n*,  too,  arc  these  injunct ieuis  te)  stop  Y  Is  it  forms  only  that 
the*  state*  shall  pre*se*ribe' ^  On  what  ])i  ineiplo  must  se'cular  in 
te-rtere  nee  be*  limite*el  te>  fe)rms,  and  not  e‘Xte*nel  te)  ele)et lines  Y 
Hoes  Mr.  Maeaulav  see*  neitblng  sugge*st ive*  in  the;  tirst  e*lause  of 
tlie  twe*ntie*tb  article  of  the  Angliean  e*bureb  ?  “The*  e-burch 
hath  ])owe*r  to  ele'e*re*e  rites  anel  e*ere*me)nie's,  n)nl  (mfltunlij  in  van 
/rmv r.v/e.v  (tf  faith  /*’  Inele*e*d,  the*  e)ne  im])lie*s  the  e)the*r,  anel  in 
tlu'se*  lew  weirels  are*  wrappe*el  uj)  the*  principle  e)l'  inlallibility,  ane 
tbe  lunelanie*ntal  law  e)f  nerseeiiliem.  To  future  i>:e*neratie)ns  it 
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will  s(‘ciu  that  a  writer,  whose  p  noral  views  are  sn 

eiili};hteiU‘<l,  who  has  depieted  so  tervidlv  the  religions  |>(ts(‘- 
eutioiis  of  this  a^t\  —  who  has  recordi‘(l  its  eoiifliets  and  its 
taiiiiiies,  its  massacres,  its  tortiin's  and  its  nnirders, — slumld 
not  hav(*  seen  that  the  lu  ineiple  of  a  reli^doiis  estahlishinent  wa> 
the  siniree  of  these  multifarious  horrors.  If  the  denial  of  ]m\\- 


le;;i‘  is  perst'cution,  how  much  more  the  rej^ulation  and  the  pns 
hihition  of  relij^ious  worship,  and  tlu‘  inculcation  ot  doctihus 
ami  c(‘rcmouics.  \\  liv  wdl  mt'ii  seek  to  imj)rove  upon  the 
wisdom  of  tiod,  who  has  provided  for  the  (h'struetion  of  error 
by  tlu‘  fn‘e  proclamation  of  truths  The  fanaticisms,  the  sujx'r- 
stitions,  ami  the  follies  of  men  would,  under  that  divinely  sus¬ 
tained  infliuMice,  di('  out  and  he  for;^otten,  were  th(*y  not  vexed 
into  a  |M‘r]H‘tual  vitality  hy  ehatinj^  and  irritati\e  laws  more 
abnormal  than  thcmselvt's. 

That  which  oilers  te>  Mr.  Macaulay  the  finest  scope*  for  lii«. 
eh'seuiptive*  |M>we>rs  is,  pe‘rhaps,  the  contest  in  Irelanel  be‘lwcoii 
dames  and  his  (\itholic  aellu'reiits  em  the  one  part,  anel  the  m\v 
ilritish  monaredi  on  the  eether.  His  d(‘seri])tie)n  ot  thi^  sie'jj^c  ol 
1  iomlonelcrry  is  l‘riu:ht  fully  ;i:raphie.  The  I'xtremities  te)  wliirli 
this  uidia|)|>y  teewn  was  reeluced  imnu‘diately  before*  its  relief  by 
the*  Hritisli  fie*et  are*  thus  ele*se*rilH*el  : — 


“  Hy  tleis  time*  .Inly  was  far  aelvanccel,  anel  tlie  state  of  the  city  was. 
leour  hy  liour.  hc'comiuLi;  meert*  frightful.  The  number  e)f  tlu*  in- 
habitants  hael  he*e*n  tliinncel  meen*  by  famine*  and  elise*ase‘  tlian  by  I  ho 
tin*  of  tlee  e*ncmy.  ^  e*t  that  tire*  was  sharpe*r  and  more  Ci)nstant 
tlean  e'vcr.  One*  »>f  tiie*  i^atcs  was  be*ate*n  in  ;  eene  ed*  the*  bastions  wa.< 
laid  in  ruins  :  hut  the  hrcae*lii‘s  maele*  bv  elav  were*  rcpaire*d  bv  iii^lit 
with  imlcfati^able  aclixity.  livery  attae*k  was  still  repe‘lle‘el.  Hut 
the  tii^htini;;  men  the  ^arrismi  W(*re  se)  much  e'\hauste*el  that  lhe*v 
could  scarcely  ki‘e*|)  tlu'ir  Ic^'s.  S(*V(‘ral  e»f  them  in  the  act  of  striking 
at  tlu*  enemy  fell  down  from  men*  we'akness.  A  ve*rv  small  ejuantitv 
t»f  i^rain  n*maincd,  and  was  doled  out  by  mouthfuls*.  The  sloe*k  of 
salted  hides  xxas  considerable,  anel  bv  j^nawing  them  the*  jearrisoii 
a|)pe*ascd  tlu*  rai;(*  of  huni;cr.  Doujs,  fatteimd  on  the  blooel  of  the 
slain  who  lay  unburit'd  round  the*  te)wn,  we're*  luxurie*s  which  to" 
ciudd  ath)rd  te)  pun’hast*.  d  he  prie'e*  of  a  whe*lp’s  paxv  was  os.  (*h1 
Niue  horses  W(*n*  still  alive,  and  but  barelv  alive.  Thev  xvere  so  lean 
that  litth*  meat  was  likely  te)  be*  touuel  upe)u  the*m.  It  was,  however. 
eh*t<*rmine*d  to  slaui;hle*r  tlu*m  fe»r  teieiel.  J  lie*  |)e*e)[)le*  pe*rishe*d  se)  last 
that  it  was  impossible  for  tlu*  survivors  to  ])e‘rform  the  rite's  e)f  se'pul- 
ture.  I  hert*  was  se*aree*ly  a  e*e*llar  in  whie*h  some*  ee)rpse*  was  not 
<li»e\ayini;.  Such  w.as  the*  e'xtremity  of  distress  that  the  rats  w  ho  came 
to  t«*asl  in  thosi*  bide*ous  dens  wen*  e*a«^t*rlv  hunte*el  ami  ^re*e*elily  elt** 
xoured.  A  small  tish  e*au«xht  in  the  rive*r  was  ne)t  to  be*  purchasetl 
witb  inone'v.  I  be  only  price*  tor  whie*h  sue*h  a  tre'asure  e*ouhl  h' 
obtaiiieel  w  as  se>ine  baiultiils  ot  oatmeal.  Lejirosies,  such  as  stranjJ^* 
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anti  innvlu>ioso!no  iliot  oiiijjondi'rs,  inado  oxistoiu'o  a  constant  torinont. 
Tilt*  \vlu)lc  city  was  ])oisoncd  by  the  stench  exhaled  tVoin  tlic  bodies 
,.t‘  llie  dead  and  of  the  half  dead.  That  tlu*rt‘  sliould  be  tits  of  dis- 
rontent  and  insubordination  ainon"  nu*n  endnrinj;  such  misery  was 
it:d)l(*.  At  one  moment  it  was  suspected  that  Walker  bad  laid 
iiji  seim‘\\ht*re  a  seert't  store  of  food,  and  was  r(*vi‘llin^  in  privatt*. 
wliilt*  hi*  exhort(‘d  olht'rs  to  snlVer  ri'solntt'ly  for  the  i^ood  cause.  1 1  is 
houst*  was  stiictly  examined;  his  innoet*net*  was  fnlly  provt*d  ;  he  rt*- 
i;:iin(*d  his  popularity,  and  the  p:arrison,  with  death  in  near  prospt'ct, 
ilironi;ed  to  the  cathedral  to  hear  him  preach,  drank  in  his  (*arnest 
(‘kupicnce  with  dellL?ht,  and  wt*nt  forth  from  the  house  of  (iod  with 
liMi^Ljard  fac(*s  and  tottering  stejis,  but  with  spirit  still  nnsnbdned. 
There  wi're.  inih*ed,  some  s(*cret  ])h)ttini;s.  A  V(*rv  few  obsenre 
traitors  opened  commnnications  with  the  i*nemy.  Ibit  it  was  n(*ces- 
>ar\  that  all  such  d(*alin^s  should  bi*  cari*fnlly  conei*ah*d.  Nom* 
dared  to  utter  pnbliely  any  words  savi*  words  ul‘ delianci*  and  stnbborn 
resolution,  then  in  that  (*xtri*mity  the  ”;eneral  cry  was  ‘  No  snr- 
render.'  And  there  W(‘r(*  not  wantimj^  voici's  which,  in  low  tom*s, 
adiied,  *  I'nst  tlu*  hors(*s  and  hides,  and  th(*i\  the  prisonei’s,  and  then 
eaeh  other.'  It  was  afti*rwards  relati*d,  halt*  in  jest,  yi‘t  not  without 
a  horrihlt*  mixtnri*  of  earn(*st,  that  .a  eorpnlent  <*itl/a*n,  whose  bulk 
presi'Mted  a  stram^e  contrast  to  the  skeh'tons  wiiich  surrounded  him, 
llioiiiilit  it  i*xj)edicnt  to  conceal  hims(*lf  from  tlu*  nnm(*rons  eyes 
\Nhieh  follo\vi*d  him  with  cannibal  looks  wheni‘vt‘r  lu*  appeared  in  the 
Mrect.s.”— Vid.  111.,  p.lidd, 


Tlu*  (b‘sci  ij)tion  of  tbe  relief  of  Loii(loii(lerry 
istic  of  Macaulay  tobi*  oniitt(*(l. 


is  too  ebaract(*r- 


It  was  tlu*  otUli  of  duly,  d'he  sun  has  jnst.  set  ;  tlu*  ev(*nin^' 
seriMon  in  tlu*  i*athcdral  was  over,  and  tlu*  heart-broken  coiiL;r(*;j;at ion 
had  si‘parati‘d,  when  tlu*  sentinels  in  the  tower  saw  tlu*  sails  of  three 
\c.s.s(>ls  coming  up  the  I'^oyle.  Soon  then*  was  a  stir  in  the  Irish 
camp.  The  besiegers  wen*  on  tlu*  alert  I’or  miles  alonuj  both  shores. 
I  hi*  ships  were  in  (*xtreme  j)(*ril,  for  tlu*  river  was  low,  and  tlu*  (Uily 
uavii^ahh*  channel  ran  vi*ry  iu*ar  to  the  left,  bank,  where  tlu*  head- 
ijuarlcrs  o|  the  (*nemy  had  be(*n  fixed,  and  where  the  batteries  W(*n* 
most  nmiicrous.  Lcaki*  pcrfornu*d  his  duty  with  a  skill  and  spii’it- 
"urlhy  ot  his  noble  profession,  exposed  his  frigate  to  cov(*r  tlu*  mer¬ 
chantmen,  and  Used  his  «j;iins  with  opcat  (‘ffcct.  At  leno^th  the  litth* 
sipiailron  came  to  tlu*  placi*  of  pei’il.  Tlu*n  the  Mount  joy  took  the 
h’ad,  and  went  ri^bt  at  the  boom.  The  hno(*  barricades  cracked  and 
i;:iv(*  way;  but  tlu*  shock  was  such,  that  tlu*  Monntjoy  rebounded, 
and  stuck  in  the  mud.  A  yell  of  triumph  rose*  from  tlu*  banks, — the 
Irish  rushed  to  the*  boats,  and  W(*re  preparini;  to  board,  but  the 
Ikirtiuouth  poured  on  them  a  W(*ll-dircctcd  broadside*,  whie‘h  thre*w 
ihcin  inte)  disorder,  dust  tlu*n  tlu*  IMuenix  daslu*el  at  tlu^  bre*ae*h 
"hiih  the  Mount  joy  hael  maele*,  and  was  in  a  mome*nt  within  the 
tcncc.  Meant  iiiu*.tlu*  tiele*  was  rising  fast:  the*  Monntjoy  b(*;'an  to  me)vc, 
and  soon  passcel  safe*  threiuirh  the  broken  st:ike*s  anel  float  in*;  spars, 
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l»ut  litT  bnivt*  luastt'r  was  tio  inoro.  A  shot  troin  oiuM)t  tlu*  l»attt*ri*ji 
had  slrurk  him.  and  lu*  diod  tho  most  onviahlo  ot  all  deaths  in 
ot  tho  citv  which  was  his  hirl h-jdai’C,  wiiich  was  his  hoim‘,  and  whicli 
had  just  hi‘»Mi  savtal  1)V  his  conraiit*  and  stdt-dcvotion  trom  tlw*  mojit 
iVii^htfid  form  of  d»‘st rm-t ion.  'flu*  ni^ht  had  dosed  in  before  thr 
<*ontliet  at  the  boom  beoan,  but  the  Hash  ot  the  <;un  was  seen.  :uul 
the  noi.^e  lu*ard  bv  the  lean  ami  ghastly  multitude  which  covered  tlir 
walls  of  tlu'  city.*  When  thi‘  Mouutjoy  ^rounded,  and  wIumi  th? 
sljout  of  triumph  rose  from  the  Irish  on  both  sich's  ot  tlu'  riv(*r,  the 
luairts  of  the  lu'.^ii'msl  dital  within  tluMU.  Om*  who  has  endurt'd  tlu* 
unuttcrabh*  ani^uisli  of  that  moment  has  toldustliat  they  lo(»ked  ti'iir- 
fullv  livitl  in  each  oth(*r’s  t*V(*s.  lA(‘n  alter  tlu*  barricadt*  had  hern 
passeii,  tiu'rewas  a  terrible  half-hourot  su>p(‘ns(‘.  It  was  ten  o  clock 
before  tlu*  ships  .arrivt'd  at  tlu*  quay;  the  whoh*  j)opulation  was  then* 
to  wch'ojiu*  tlu'iu:  a  s(*re(*u.  mad(*  ot  casks  tilh'»l  with  t*arlh.  vvju 
haNtilv  thrown  up  to  pn»tcct  the  lan.!imj[-j)lact*  trom  tlu^  bat terii*s  on 
tlu*  other  si<i»*  of  th  •  river:  and  then  the  work  of  unloading  h(‘o;)n. 
I’'irst  were  ndlc«l  on  .-ihore,  barn*ls  containing  (i.OOO  buslu*ls  ot  iiic:il; 
then  came  i^rcat  clu'cvrs,  oasks  of  lu*t*f,  tlitclu*s  ot  bacon,  kt*os  of 
but  t«*r.  .^acks  of  I  ('a>e  and  bi>cuit.  ank(*rs  of  brajidy.  Not  many  hours 
before,  half-a-p.ouud  of  t allow,  and  thre«’  quart{*rsofa  pound  ot  sidted 
hiih*  had  bee!>  weiidu**!  out  with  nii::'4aiully  care  to  (*vt'rv  tii^htinjjj  man. 
'fhe  rati»m  which  each  now  receivt'd  w:is  lhr(*(‘  pounds  «)t’  Hour,  two 
p»>unds  of  bei'f.  and  a  pint  ot*  pi'ast*.  It  is  easy  to  ima^iiu*,  with  what 
t«':irs  i^raee  w:is  said  o\«*r  tin*  suppers  of  that  (‘veninut.  d' he  re  was 
litth*  sh*op  on  <‘ithej*  sid«*  of  tlu*  wall,  d'lu*  honfires  sluim*  hrii^ht 
:doni;  tlu*  whoh*  circuit  of  tlu*  ramj):)rts.  'flu*  Irish  o»ins  (*ontiniii'd 
to  roar  all  ni^hl.  and  ;dl  ni^lit  tlu*  lu*lls  of  tlu*  rescued  city  luadt* 
answor  to  the  I rish  L,nms  w  it h  a  p(*al  of  jovi>us  dt*fianci*.  'fhroUiili 
th  e  whole  of  tlu*  thirt\-{irst  of  duly,  the  battt*ri(*s  (d’  tlu*  (*ne my  con¬ 
tinued  t(»  play.  Hut  soon  after  tlu*  sun  had  attain  o^one  down,  tlauirs 
w »*re  .''Ce!i  ari*'ini^  from  the  catnp.  and  wlu*n  1  lu*  tirst  of  Auijust  dawncil. 
:i  line  (d  .>mokini;  ruins  m:irk(*d  tlu*  silt*  lately  occupied  by  tlu*  huts 
ot  tlu*  bt'sieotws  ;  and  tbe  citizi'ns  saw  far  olf  the  lonijj  <*olumn  of 
pikes  and  ."t.-nidards  n't rt*at ijiLT  up  tlu*  left  bank  of  the  I'ovU*  toward> 
Strabane."  Vol.  Ill  ,  pp.  ‘Jdo— ‘JliT. 


1  be  proirn'ss  of  ntfai rs  in  Sent  land  atfords  tlu*  bistoriaii  n> 
niucb  sc(q>«'  t(»r  bis  n'.staireb  as  tlu*  Iransaetions  in  Ireland  did 
tor  bis  pictorial  skill.  'I'lio  stati*  ot'  n'li^ious  parties  tbei(‘  is  do- 
line:ited  with  txri'at  laboriousne.ss,  tbou*.;;!!  we  I'anev  it  will  call 
tortb  sonu*  st'vere  strictures  from  tlu*  nortb.  Vn(b*r  tlu*  then 
e.xi.Nti’ie^  lav.',  no  (*h'<*t(»r  could  vote  for  a  niendu'r  of  parliament 
witluuit  swearini;  that  lu*  ri'iiouncc'd  the  eovenant,  and  that  In' 
:ieknowledvred  tlu*  royal  snpn'nia(*v  in  nmtters  eeelesiastical 
“Such  aiioutb,  Mr. . Macaulay  ealndy  remarks,  “no  rii’id  IVs- 
i»yterian  could  takt*.  t>fe»uirse  tlu'V  could  not;  but  wb  v  eontlm' 
tho  itiaiiility  to  rnjuf  rn*.s])yterians  ^  (Amid  uy///  Ib-esbvteriau> 
have  tak(*n  it  !  his  is  just  one  of  tbo.se  inei(ienttil  evi(b‘nco.' 
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ot'  wliat  wo  oaiiiiot  so  properly  dosignate  tlio  prinoi]>los,  as  the 
iM.licy  of  Mr.  Maoaulay.  It  involves  the  eliaraeteristie  retieenee 
of  Whi‘''irlsi!i,  wliieh  in  its  eeelesiastieal  aspeet,  we  fear,  may  be 
(It'MLriiated,  without  much  injusti(‘e,  as  a  system  of  compromise 
whii  li  ii^nores  eonseienee.  Hence,  we  hear  of  the  eom])arativ(‘ 
stnaiirtli  (»f  rt'lii^ious  ])arties  in  Scotland,  without  a  word  of  the 
paramount  rii4:hts  of  the  minority. 

“  It  was  asserted,”  lie  says,  “  hy  writers  of  tliat  ixt'uerat ion,  that  tin* 
rroshvterians  wtuv  not  hi'fon*  the  Ih'volutiou  the  majority  of  tlu‘ 
jM'ople  of  Seotlaml.  Ihit  in  this  assm-tion  tht're  is  an  ol)vious  tallaey. 
'Hm*  elleetiv(‘  streni^th  of  s(‘ets  is  not  to  he  asei'rtaimal  mendy  hy 
eonntinu;  heads.  An  established  ehureh, —  a  dominant  ehureh, — a 
elmndi  which  has  the  exelusiv(' poss(*ssion  of  civil  honours  andeinolu- 
iiients,  will  alwavs  rank  amonijjst  its  nominal  nn*ml)(*rs  multitmh's 
wholiaveno  reliLtion  at  all, — multitudes,  who,  though  not  dt‘st itute ot* 
relii^ion,  attend  little  to  tlu'oloi^ieal  dispute's,  and  have  no  seruph^ 
ahout  ee)ufonninu^  to  the  mode  of  worship  which  happens  to  he  t'stal)- 
li>hed  ;  and  multitude's  wlu)  have'  scruples  ahe)ut  ee)nfonnini;,  hut 
wlieese  scruple's  have'  yie'Ieh'el  te>  we)rlelly  ineetive's.  On  theeethi'r  hanel, 
e‘\e'rv  nie'iiihe'r  e)f  an  eeppre'sse'el  chure'h  is  a  man  whe)  has  a  vc'ry  eh'eieleel 
prcfcre'iie'e'  loi'  that  e*hure*h.  A  j)e'rson  whe>  in  the' time'  of  Dieee'h't ian, 
joii:e‘«l  in  cede-hi-at iui:^  the' Christian  inysterie's,  inii^ht  re'aseenahly  he* 
.‘•iippeise'el  to  he'  a  tii'in  helie've'r  in  (Mirist.  Ihit  it  wendel  he'  a  ve'ry 
irre'.at  mistake'  to  iniai^ine'  that  eene  simple?  ])e)ntiir  eer  aui^ur  in  the* 
Ivoman  Se'imte*  was  a  tirm  he'lieve'r  in  dupite'r.  In  Mary’s  reii^n, 
e've'ryheiely  who  atte'uele'el  the  se'e*re't  me'e't in;^s  e»f  the*  Preete'stants  was 
a  ri':d  Preete'stant,  hut  hunelre'els  e)f  t  heeusanels  we'iit  tee  mass  w  he),  as  it 
appcareal  he'tore'  she*  hael  he'e*n  ele*ad  a  me)nth,  we*re'  ne)l  re'al  Ke)man 
( ’at  he  dies.  1 1’,  uuele'i' t  he*  kiuc^s  e)t‘  t  he*  I  lenise*  e)t'  St  uart  ,  when  a  Ih’e'shy- 
te  rian  we.s  e'\e-luele'el  fVeein  pe)litie*al  ])owe'r  anel  t’nnn  the*  learne'el  pree- 
tessious,  was  elaily  anne)ye*d  hy  infeerme'rs,  hy  tyranuie*al  magistrate's, 
h\  licrutious  dra!j;e)e)ns,  anel  was  in  elam;e'r  e)!*  he'inc;  hans^e'el  if  he*  he'arel 
a  se'nneni  in  the*  eepe'u  air,  tlui  populatieni  eet’  See)tlanel  was  ne)t  ve'ry 
une'ejually  elivieh'el  hetwe'e'ii  h]j)i>e*e)palians  and  IVoshyt e*riaus,  the* 
ratmiial  inh're'uea*  is,  that  more*  than  nine'te'e'u-t we'ut ie't hs  e)t‘  theese; 
^cdt chine'll,  w  he)se*  e*onse*ie*nee*  was  inte're'ste'el  in  the*  niatte*r,  we're) 
Pre'shyte'rians,  anel  that  not  erne*  Se'ote*hman  in  twe'iity  was  ele*e*iele'elly 
ami  on  ceinvictiein  an  I’ipiseeipalian.” — \  eel.  III.,  pp.litJl,  -()12. 

Aj^aiiist  the*  histe)rieal  truth  e)f  tlu'.se  state'ine'uts  \v(*  have 
ne»thin;^  to  say:  hut  it  doe's  se'e'in  sti’an^ei  tei  us  that  a  eemsti* 
lntie)ual  anel  lihe'ial  histeirian  sheiulel  em  so  me)me*nte)us  a  sid)je*e't 
he' e  enite  lit  te)  eeniiit  h(*aels  whe'ie*  the*  re'lat iems  eif  numhe*r  form  nee 
eh'ine  nt  in  a  latiemal  ae'ceniiit.  While*  Air.  Mae'aulay  was  writiiid- 
the'se*  vedunu's,  a  e'ciisus  was  take'll,  whie*h  sheiwe'el  that  the* 

I h>.s(‘iitrrs  frenu  the*  estahlishe'el  re'li<»ie)ii  eif  this  e*e)untrv  ceinsti- 
tnle*  a  ma jeirity  eif  the*  j)e*e)ph‘ ;  ye't  Mr.  Macaulay’s  peilitie'al  party 
ij^neire*  the*  faet.  Jiiit  even  were*  it  othe*rwise*,  he  must  kne)W  that 
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truth  will  ultlinutcly  prt'Yail,  iind  tliat  lio  ainonijst  his  spiM'it's  h 
ill  a  ininoritv,  wliich,  iiuiiu*rically  considtUH'd,  is  alto<ri'th('r  con, 
tt'iiiptihlc  ;  yet  hv  luust  he  c(mviiu*('d  that  tlu'  kiiowliMliri'  ol*  tlie 
Lord  shall  viivvr  the  earth,  and  with  it  the  iVt'edoin  which  (‘ver 
I'ollows  th(‘  rootst(‘|>s  (»r  truth.  T1ut('  is  no  insjiiration  in  a 
census,  lie  who  has  <‘onfi(h‘n(‘e  in  those'  o^reat  jirineiph's  wliicli 
Mitlive  tlu'  .-haiip's  ot*  tinu'  and  lashion,  should  indicate'  tlio 
vie‘W>  taken  iVoiu  a  suniinit  whie*h  e)Ve'rlooks  the*  world.  Tlip 
sovere'iL^nt V  and  e*|)ule'ne'e*  e>t  Mr.  Mae'aulay  s  oe'iiius,  and  his 
e'onseejueait  e*onvict ions  e)f  the'  truth  and  ultimate'  prevale'ner  ot 
those  ahielin;^  ]»rine*iple's  whie'h  lie*  at  the  basis  e»t  his  philoso* 
|»hie-al  sv^te'in,  shoulel  inspire'  a  holeU'r  anel  a  hii^her  tone'.  He 
re'iulnd.s  us  of  Ai^M-ippa  helore'  Paul  ;  anel  his  te'mpoia/ini;  t  imidity, 
e‘e»upl(‘d  with  his  (‘\ident  t he*e»leeeical  kiieewh'eltje',  sui.::ne'sis  the* 
appe'al  e  the' apeestle',  *•  Ih'lie'Ve'st  them  the  Pe'eeplu'ts  I  know 
that  them  helie'Ve'st.” 

'I’ee  tollow  Mr.  .Mae*aula\'  throniili  his  veeluminoiis  narrative  e)f 
the*  varie'el  sedie'ine's  aiiel  lortuiie's  eel*  William  in  Ire'land  nnel 
Se'otlanel,  woidel  lu‘  ine-emsiste'iit  with  e)ur  ne'e’e'.ssarv  limit s.  In  a 
work  e-on^ist  iiijr  ot’ sixteH'ii  hunelre'el  pai^e's,  we'  must  e'emte'iit  eiiir- 
se‘l\e‘>,  as  all  otlie'i*  e*ritie‘s  have'  elone,  with  an  e'xhihition  e>i‘  the 
autheir  rathe'r  than  e>r  ourse-l ve's.  Some  e)l‘e)ur  rc'aeh'is  may  have 
peauscel  the'  narrative'  of  the  massae're'  eef  (•h'lie'eK'  iVeuii  the*  ]>e*ii 
eef  Mr.  (lillillan.  We*  will  ne)w  ^ive*  them  the  te'rser  ele*.se*riptieni 
e>l’  it  hv  M  r.  .Mae'aulav. 


“  1'lie*  iii^hl  was  rouu;h.  Ilainilteen  nnel  his  tre)e)j)s  made' slow  pro* 
irrcss,  ami  w ere' loni;  afh'r  the'ir  time.  While*  the*y  we're'  e'oiUi'iieiin^ 
with  the'  wiml  .‘md  smtw,  (ih'ulvem  was  supping  ami  pla\iii^al  e'arels 
with  tliox'  whemi  he*  me'ant  te)  hute'lu'r  hi'fore'  elavhre'ak.  lie'  anel 
Lo'iite'iiant  Linelsa\  hael  e'li^ai^e'd  t lu'inse'lvcs  tee  eline'wilh  the*  edel 
e'lue't  em  lht'morn>\\.  Late'  in  the*  eve'iiim;  a  vaj^ue'  suspie*ion  that 
>e»im'  e'\il  was  intcmh'el  e*?’oss('d  tlie  mind  of  the  e'hit'f  s  e'lelcst  seen, 
'fhc  sedelie’rs  We're'  e'vieie'iit Iv  ill  a  re'stless  state';  anel  semie'  of  ihe'm 
nttt'i'e'el  >tr.inL,o'  crie’s.  Iwe)  HK'H.  it  is  saiel.  we're*  ove'rhe*ard  wliispe'r- 
im;.  *  1  eie>  mit  like*  this  joh  one*  of  the'in  innlte*re'el,  ‘  1  sheeuhl  bo 
pl.'eel  te»  liijht  tlu*  Macde>n;dds ;  hnl  to  kill  men  in  tlu'ir  ht'els — ’ 
\\  e*  must  ele)  as  We'  .'ire'  hiel,'  aii^we're'd  anotlu'r  ve)ie*(*.  ‘  If  tlu'rc  is 

anyt him;  w  re>ni^.  emr  olllce'rs  iiinst  answe'i*  for  it.’  .Ie)hn  Mae'd^nalel 
was  .‘'e>  iine.'isy  that  soe*n  aiti'r  mielid^ht  he*  we'iit.  to  (Ile'nlvoiis 
ejuarters.  (ile'id\e)n  and  his  men  we're*  all  np,  anel  se'e'ineel  te)  he* 
iTe'ttiiiLT  the  ir  .arms  re*aeiy  lor  ae'tieen.  .leilm,  mne*h  alarme*el,  aske'd  what 
ihe'se*  pre'parat ieens  nu'ant.  (Ih'idyeen  was  profuse  e>t’  frie*ndly  a.s* 
>nr;ince's.  *Se»me  eit  ( I !e'n;;.irr\  *s  pe'opit*  liavt*  lu'e'n  liariw  i))!Jf  the 
e'e>untry.  ^\  e*  are*  Lrcttini^  re'aely  te»  mare'h  against  tlu’tn.  ^  e)U  are* 

epiite*  .s.ili'.  |)e>  yeu  think  tliat,  if  veeii  wen*  in  anv  dani^e'r,  1  sliemhl 
n()t  have*  i^ive'ii  ;i  hint  te)  vour  hreither  Sandv  anel  Ins  wite  r’  .le)hns 
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suspicions  wore  (juicted.  Wo  ivtnrnod  to  Ids  housi*  utuI  lay  down  to 
n>>i  It  was  liv(‘  in  tlu*  inoridMi».  Ilandlton  and  Ids  nu'ii  wore  still 
soiiu*  ndlfs  otV;  and  tho  avonni‘s  wldcli  they  won*  to  liavo  soourod 
won*  open.  15iit  tho  <)nlors  wldoh  (llonlyon  Innl  roooivi'd  won*  |>ro- 
ciso;  and  ho  lu*!,^!!  to  oxocntc*  thoin  at  tlu*  liltlo  villai^o  whon*  In*  was 
himsoir ipiarlorod.  Ills  host,  I nvorri^i‘n,  and  nino  otlu*!*  Maodonahls, 
Wi'vo  ilrai:i;od  out  of  tlu‘ir  lu*ds,  bound  hand  aiul  foot,  and  mnnh*n*d. 
.\  hov,  twolvo  roars  old,  olinnj:  round  tlu*  oaj)tain’s  lo«xs  and  b(*i;i;t‘d  hard 
for  hVo.  I  b*  would  do  anything; ;  lu*  would  ^o  anywlu*ro;  ho  would 
follow  (lli'rdvon  round  thi*  world.  Kvi'n  (ilonlyon,  it  is  said,  showod 
sii^ns  of  r(*lontini^  ;  but  a  ruHian,  nainod  Drummond,  shot  tlu*  oldld 
(It'.id.  At  Auohnaiim  tho  taoksman,  Auohintraitor,  was  uj)  oai'ly  that 
iiioridnir.  and  was  sittinij,  wit h  (*ii;ht  of  his  family,  round  tlu*  tin*, 
wht'ii  a  vollov  of  muskotry  laid  him  and  sovtm  of  his  oojnpaidons  4h*a<l 
or  d\ ini;  on  tlu*  floor,  llis  brotlu'r,  who  alono  had  i*soap(‘d  unhurt, 
oalli'd  lo  Sorjoant  Darbour,  who  oommandt‘d  tlu*  slayt'rs,  and  a>k(‘»l  as 
a  favour  to  lx*  allowod  to  dio  in  tlu*  o[U‘n  air.  ‘  \Vt*ll,’  said  tho 
s«  rj(‘ant,  ‘  1  will  do  you  that  favimr  tor  tlu*  sako  of  your  nu'at  which 

I  hav{*  call'll.’  'flu*  mountaino(*r,  bold,  athlotlo,  and  favouroil  by  tho 
darkix'ss,  oaiiu*  forth,  rushed  on  tho  soldi(*rs  who  won*  about  to  lovi'l 
tlu’ir  pieces  at  him.  Hum;  his  plaid  ov(*r  thoir  fao(*s,  and  was  i;ono  in 
a  iiioiiieiit.  Moanwliilo,  Lindsay  had  knookod  at  tho  door  of  iho  old 
ehief’.  and  had  asked  f'or  admission  in  fVioudly  lani;uai;i*.  1’ho  door 
was  oj)i*ni*(i.  .Maelan,  whih*  jiuttin^  on  his  elothos  and  oialorini;  his 
servants  to  brim;  sonu*  n*fn*shnu*nts  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  thnmi;h 
tlu*  Ix'ad.  ’fwo  uf  his  atti'iulants  wi*ro  slain  with  him.  His  wife  was 
aln'ady  u|).  and  drossi'd  in  such  fliu*rv  as  tlu*  prinei'ssos  of  the  riido 

I I  ii;hland  !;lons  won*  aoeuslonu'd  to  W(*ar.  'flu*  assassins  pulled  off 
lier  clot h(*s  and  trinkets,  'flu*  rin^s  w(*ro  not  easily  taken  from  lu*r 
lingers;  but  a  soldier  ton*  tlu'in  away  with  his  t(*(*th.  Sin*  died  on 
t he  pillow  im;  day.  'fho  stati'sman  to  whom  chiefly  this  j;roat  orimo 
IS  to  lx*  aserilx'd  had  planiu'd  it  with  oonsummato  ability;  but  tho 
execution  was  eomploto  in  nothini;  but  in  i;uilt  and  infamy.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  hluiuh'rs  savi'd  thn*o-fourt hs  of  tlu*  (Jloneoi*  men  from  the 
tale  of  their  chief.  All  tlu*  moral  ipialitios  which  lit  men  to  lx*ar  a 
l‘art  in  a  massacn*,  Hamilton  and  (llonlyon  possossi'd  in  jiorfeetion; 
hut  neitlx'r  seems  to  havi?  had  much  professional  skill.  Hamilton 
had  arranged  his  plan  w  ithout  makiiii;  allowanei*  for  bad  W(*at  her,  aiul 
this  in  a  country  and  at  a  season  when  tlu*  w(*atlu*r  was  V(*ry  likc'ly  to 
he  had.  J  ho  oonsoipionoo  was,  that  tho  fox-earths,  as  lu*  called  them, 
"ert*  not  stopj)od  in  tinu*.  (lli'ulyon  and  his  nu*n  committed  tho 
error  of  di'spatchini;  tlu*ir  hosts  with  fire-arms,  inst(*ad  of  usiiie  fho 
cjdd  sti'ol.  'I  he  p(*al  and  Hash  of  ^un  afu*r  enn  j;a\(^  notici*,  from 
three  (lifleri'iit  parts  of  tlu*  valley  at  onci*,  that  murder  was  doinp^. 

I  mill  fifty  cottages  the  half-nak(*d  [x*asantrv  fh*il,  uiuh*r  cover  of  tho 
t>>i;iit,  to  th(*  n*eesses  of  their  pathh'ss  ^len.  f'ven  tlu*  sons  of  Mais 
•ui,  who  had  been  espi*eially  marked  out  for  <lest ruction,  eontrivi'd  to 
•f'capi*.  I  lu*y  w(*r(*  roused*  from  slei'p  by  faithful  s(*rvants.  .bdin, 
"Ix),  by  tlu*  death  of  bis  father,  bad  beeonu*  tho  patriarch  ot  his 
trdx*,  iptlited  his  dwelling  just  as  twenty  soldiers  w  ith  fixed  bayonets, 
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UKin-luMl  iij)  t(»  it.  It  was  broad  day  loriii;  boton*  Hamilton  nrriveii 
lio  toinid  tbf  Wurk  not  rviMi  bait  portorimMl.  About  thirty  corps-^ 
lav  \\ado\\in«_j  in  blood  on  tiu*  «liini;hills  btdon*  tho  doors.  Oiu*  or 
tw«»  woiiifu  won*  aiMonLj  tlu‘  lumdxM*,  and — a  yet  mort*  trarlu. 
and  pilotMH  si^cht — a  lilth*  haml  wiiich  had  h(*(*n  lopjxal  in  tlu*  tuniui: 
<»t’ t h»‘ butrhi'rv  from  sonu*  infant,  t  bu*  ai^i'd  Alardonald  wa^^  fouu,. 
alivo.  Ilo  wa'i  j)n)bablv  too  inlirm  to  tiy.and,  as  lu'wasahovo  st'vcnt.. 
was  noi  iiudndoil  in  tho  orders  nmler  which  tihadyon  had  a»*te>; 
llainilton  nuirdorcd  tlu*  old  man  in  cohi  blood,  'flu*  di‘scrtcd  hainft* 
were  then  .‘•el  on  tire,  ami  tlu‘  tr.»ops  tl(‘|)arleil,  driviiii:  away  wit, 
them  manv  she<*p  and  utoats.  1K»0  kitie  ami  200  ot  tlu*  >mall  sha'jit, 
p mios  of  tlu*  lllL;hlands.  It  is  said,  and  may  but  t(U)  (*a>l!y  [w 
(M*ru‘\ed.  that  the  snllerini^s  of  tlu*  fmj:itivt*s  wen*  terrible.  Ilou 
iiumv  old  men.  h»>w  many  wonu*n  with  bab(*s  in  their  arms,  sai^ 
tlown  and  >lepl  their  la^i  sh*ep  in  the  si\<»w ;  how  many,  liavii;; 
«*rawh‘d,  >pent  with  toil  ;nul  hummer,  into  nooks  ajiumj^  tlu*  prei-ipin. 
di»  d  in  those  dark  ho!e‘<,  and  w ere  picked  to  tlu*  bom*  by  t he  momita:. 
raxoiis,  »-an  m-vi*r  b«*  known.  Ibit  it  is  j)robabh*  that  thox*  wh 
peri>!u“»l  b\  rold.  w rai  ine>s.  and  want  wert*  not  h  ss  numerous  tlia’„ 
Ihoso  who  were  .-lain  hv  the  assas>ins.  When  tlu*  tr(»ops  had  relircil 
tin*  .M;u-tIonalds  iTopt  out  of  t he  caverns  ot’  (ih*neoe.  Ncntured  haci 
to  tlu*  spot  wiien*  the  huts  had  t’«»nm*rlv  stood,  eolh*eted  t  he  seerriir: 
eorpsr>  t’lom  amonit  the  smokinij  ruins,  and  p('rforuu*d  some  rutf 
rile-^  of  -epidtuia*.  'fhe  tradition  runs  that  tlu*  hei*<*ditary  l)anl  o' 
tiu*  tribe  took  his  seat  on  a  rock  which  ovt*rhnn^  tlu*  phuv '' 
slau:;)iter,  and  pourol  forth  a  loiuj;  lament  over  his  miir(h*r(’d  hrethn:. 
a?ul  tiis  di  s(dit(*  home.  I'.i^htv  vt‘ars  lal(*r  that  sad  dii’^e  was  sti;. 
repe.'ited  hy  tlu*  popidation  ot’the  vallev.” — \  (il.  I  \  .,  pp.  2()b — -!-■ 


in 


In  pH'sentinir  a  view  ot’  tin*  eoursi*  adopt ^'(1  bv  Mr.  Macaulay 
...  tbi‘-  .•^trikiiiLf  st'vies  ot*  bi.storieal  se('m*s,  tin*  ditlleulty  is  tur«* 
si>t  the  temptation  to  exhibit  to  the  roadc't*  oiu*  tabh'au  atto: 
anotb«*r,  or  to  select  the  most  elocpu'iit  ami  inovino*  bi't wi'cii 
many  ot’  nearly  e<pially  vivid  int(*rest.  d'be  battb*  of  KilHe 
erankie  i.s  descrilu'd  witli  astonisbino;  elfeet ;  while  in  p('ru>iui:  tli 
liistory  ot  tlu*  p;reat  political  moveim'iits  of  tlu*  a^a*,  tlu*  llill't 
IliLrbt'j  atul  tlu*  Hill  »*t‘  lnd(*mnitv.  W(*  baiaUv  know  whether  t 
I'reter  the  dost*  <*om})ression  and  tin*  luininons  jiolitieal  state 
inent  by  which  tlu'v  an*  ebaraet(‘riz('d,  or  tlu*  dramatic  pu'vcr 
o|  tlu*  author  s  delnu'ations  of  more  stirrino*  vS(*(*nes. 

In  eontu'xion  with  tlu*  pro]>os('d  Hill  of  Infb'innity,  it  is  iir.- 
po-,-.ibl  *  not  t(»  allmle,  in  jiassini::,  to  tin*  bist»)rian’s  d(*seripti"- 
ot  the  hnt  days  o{  dollia'ys,  a  monst(*r  of  cruelty  and  wiekediiO" 
sm*b  as  tins  eonntry  lias  rarely  b('(*n  (*nrs('(t  with.  A  luer 
w'n'telu*d  and  ignominious  end  than  that  of  this  infamous  jud-: 
can  hardly  In*  imairbu'd.  At  the  ao“('  ot  forty-om*  iu* 
lu*ap(*d  upon  bim>(*lt  all  the  hatred  and  eonl<*m])l  whieh 
eoinnu>idy  held  as  due  to  ii  lono'evitv  of  crime;  while  llic  p*’*}' 
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v'cal  ti>rturos  of  disoase  inidor  wliioli  lio  siitHMvd  woro  siu'li  ns 
ffiuTallv  inako  dt'atli  inoro  wolooino  at  tlim*  scoro  yoars  and 
tfii.  It  is  rarolv  that  tho  Noinosis  of  rotrihiition  i*losi*s  a  lift*  t)!’ 
triiilt  with  sohorrihh*  a  visitation  of  a^ony,  roniorso,  and  dt's]>air. 

Mr.  Maoanlav’s  doscriptioii  of  tlu*  tinal  chariot*  at  tin*  Ihitth* 
of  tin*  llovin*  is  tot)  oharaotoristic  to  bt*  t)inittt'd. 


“  |)iirini;  noar  lialf  an  hour  th»*  hnttli*  fontinucd  to  rai^o  nloiii;  tlio 
soiitluTii  slion*  of  tl)t*  rivtT.  All  was  smokt*,  tlust,  and  din.  Old 
5oldi(‘rs  wt*n‘  lioaaal  to  say  that  thoy  had  s(*ldt)ni  soon  sharpt*!*  W(M*k 
in  tlu*  Low  C'ountrios.  Ihit,  just  at  this  fonjunot un*,  William  oauu* 
up  with  tlu*  h’fl  winu;.  lit*  Inul  found  much  dilliculty  in  tTossijii;. 
'I’lu*  tide*  was  runuiui;  fast.  Ilis  t*hari^(*r  had  hrt*n  forot'd  to  swim, 
and  had  h»*«*u  :dmost  lost  in  tin*  mini.  As  soon  as  tin*  hini;  was  (»u 
linn  un-ouud  lu*  took  his  sword  in  his  h*fl  hand, — for  his  rii;ht  arm 
w.is  .<tiir  with  his  wound  and  his  handaii^t*,  — and  h*d  his  uu*n  to  tho 
placi*  wort*  tlu*  tii;ht  was  tin*  hottt*st.  Ilis  arrival  tlocidt'd  tlu*  fat<^  t»f 
tlu*  tlav.  Vt*t- tlu*  Irish  horse*  r(*tirt*d  li'^htinjj;  ohst ina1t*ly.  It  was 
loiiLT  rt*nu*nd)t*rt*d  amoni^  tlu*  l*rott*slauts  of  ristt*r  that,  in  tlu*  midst 
of  tlu*  tumult,  William  rodt*  to  tlu*  lu'ad  of  tlu*  lhinisl\illoiu*rs. 
‘  What  will  you  do  for  nu*  r’  lu*  (•rit*d.  lit*  was  not  imm(‘diatt*ly  la*- 
(•(tL,mi/.od  ;  and  out*  tiauipoi*,  takinit  him  for  an  t*iu*my,  was  about  to 
lire.  William  i^t'utly  put  asith*  tlu*  oarhiiu*.  ‘  What,’  saiti  lu*  ‘tio 
you  not  know  your  fri(*iulsr’  ‘  It  is  his  maji*stv,’  said  tlu*  colouol. 
Tlu*  ranks  of  sturdy  Prott'stant  y('ouu*n  s  *t  up  a  shout  of  j‘\v.  ‘  (loii- 
th*nu*n,’  said  William,  ‘you  shall  ht*  my  guards  to-ilay.  I  havt*  lu*ard 
lunch  of  you.  L(*t  nu*  S(*(*  sonu*thiuij^  of  you.’  Out*  of  tlu*  most  n*- 
luarkahh*  ju*culiarit  i(*s  t)f  this  man,  ordinarily  so  sat  uimiiu*  and  r(*st*rv(*d, 
was  that  dau;^(*r  act(*d  on  him  like*  wiiu*,  o[u*iu*d  his  heart,  loos(*iu‘tl 
his  tonkin*,  and  took  away  ;dl  appearanet*  of  constraint  from  his 
manner.  On  this  nu*nu)i’al)h*  day  lu*  was  st*(*n  wlu*rt*vt*r  tlu*  ju*ril 
''as  i;reatest.  Out*  hall  struck  tlu*  cap  of  his  ])ist()l  ;  anotlu*r  earri(*d 
nil  tiu*  lu‘t*l  of  his  jaekhoot  :  hut  his  lit'utt'uants  in  vain  imj)lor(*d  him 
to  ret  in*  to  sonu*  station  from  which  lu*  eonld  ,t;iv(*  his  orders  without 
c\p(»>inir  a  lilt*  so  valuahh*  to  Luropt*.  His  lr()o[)s,  animatt*d  hv  his 
c\anipl(‘,  i^aiiu'd  i^round  fast,  d'lu*  Irish  cavalry  made  their  last  stand 
at  a  honst*  calh*d  Plottin  ( ’ast le,  about  a  niih*  and  a  half  south  of 
OhlhridL^n*.  Then*  tlu*  l'inniskilh‘n(*rs  w'cn*  r(*p(*lled  with  tlu*  loss  of 
litiy  men,  and  wt're  hotly  pursut*d,  till  William  rallit*d  tlu*m  and 
turned  tlu*  chase  hack.  In  this  (‘nconnt(*r  Ki(*hard  1 1 amill on,  who 
had  (loiu*  all  that  could  ])e  done  hv  valour  to  r(*triev(?  a  n*putalion 
jorleiti*d  hv  perfidy,  was  s(‘V(*rcly  wonnd(*d,  tak(*n  prisoner,  and 
instantly  hrouL,dit,  throu<j;h  tlu*  smoke*  and  ove*!*  tlu*  earna;;e,  heforo 
the*  jerince*  whom  lu*  had  femllv  wre)n;;e‘el.  ( )n  no  oce-asieni  did  the.* 
cliaracte*r  eit  \\  illiam  sheiw  its(*lf  in  a  meere*  strikinj^  manner.  ‘  is  thi.s 
hu>incss  e)Vt*r  r’  he  saiil,  ‘  or  will  yeiur  heerse}  make*  nu)re*  lii^ht  ?’  ‘  t  hi 

tu\  hemour,  sir,’  answe*re*el  llamiltem,  ‘  I  he‘liene*  that  tlu*y  will.’ 

^onrheniour!’  mutte*red  William,  ‘  vour  heinour!’  d’luit  halt-sup- 
pn  sscel  e.\»*lamation  was  the  onlv  re'Ven'u*  which  he  couele*sce*neh*el  to 
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tukt*  lor  :ii\  r  jury  fur  which  many  scneroii^ns,  lar  luoro  alVahlo  and 
gracious  lii  tlvcir  urdluary  di'jK)rtim‘nt,  would  have  exact  oil  a  tiTribl** 
rclrihutiou.  rium,  rc>l raiuiuiij  himscll,  lu*  oi’dcrcd  his  own  siir^oun 
to  look  to  the  hurts  of  the  ca[>tivi‘.” — \  ol.  111.,  |)[).  (idd — (5do. 


That  Mr.  Mueauliiy  is  Ix'truyed  int a  an  ('xau'^ecation  of  iV 
inilitarv  and  political  lotuats  ot  dilain  III.,  may  perha])s  h- 
irrant»‘d  Without  auv  very  si‘r'ous  (hu’oiL^ai ion  Iroin  tiu'  elaiuisuf 
tlM‘S(‘  volumes.  'I'lu*  riLrlit  honoip-ahh'  ;::(‘nlh'man  Wilts's  as  an 
adNax-ate;  he  .se('s  every  ohjc'ct  tliroui^li  tlu‘  luminous  nuMlimn  of 
a  puK'lv  intellectual  eiilhusiasm,  th(‘  wlioh'  t(‘mp(*ram(Mital  part 
of  his  nature  .seems,  in  medical  ph*as(*,  to  hav(‘  lunm 
to  literature.  Had  a  fair  pr(»portio'i  of  it  o-oiie  into  his  polil ics,lu> 
would  not  indeed  have  Ix'eii  a  leadinu;  \\  hiii,*,  hut  In*  would  have 
lxM*n  a  leadin‘4:  man:  not  perhaps  tlu'  nuunlxu'  for  Ivdiuhurirji^ 
luit  t 'm‘ unt  It  led  leadin’ »d  his  eouni  ry.  Thai  W  dliam  III.,  wlm 
is  the  ohjeet  ot’  our  historiairs  Idolatry,  was  a  sa^j:aeious  and  , 
wi>e  man,  does  not  admit  of  a  douht.  It  is  eipially  ein  taiu  that 
the  L,neat  measures  jKissed  in  his  reiu;n  formed  tlu'  ha^is  of  thus' 
acts  which  eoiislitule  and  limit  the  amount  of  eivd  and  r<‘liu:ioU' 
freeihim  now  (‘iijoyed  in  this  country,  and  dixsia’vi*  to  he  ri'Vi'i’tol 
to  as  tli(‘  soui’ce  of  thosi'  eonlident'  hopi's  now  eeuerally  in* 
didpMi  ot*  tiiat  perfect  freedom  which  ciuisists  in  political  and 
eeclesl;e,ieal  eipiality.  'Fhe  tiiiu’  call  iievi'i’  come  xvlu'u  the 
trieat  ehano;!*  of  HISS  will  ei'asi'  to  he  ealh'd  the  “(Ihnious 
Hev«dulion.”  Tl»at  an  (‘inpiie  sliould  havi‘  thrown  olf  the 
Imn  ihle  tyranny  of  till'  Stuarts;  that  it  should  have  ii'ained  a  ( 
constitution,  ami  liddtsl  it.self  ol’  the  hrutalitv  and  iVaud,  the 
itruoiuiny  and  the  torment  of  popish  domination,  is  an  event 
ne\er  to  he  l’orir‘»tt(‘n,  and  never  to  he  ](‘-ealh‘d  without  devout 
t hankiulness.  If  W  illiam  had  Ix'cn  onlv  tlii’  accidental  iiistni- 
ment  of  so  hh'ssed  a  ehaiio^e,  his  nami'  mio’ht  wadi  lx*  hidd  in 
evei  la"! iui;;  remendu’ance,  and  the  (‘iilhusiast ie  euloodes  of  hi> 
hi'^torian  im^^ht  well  he  i*xeus('d.  Hut  he  was  mon*  than  this, 
lie  eouierix'd  suhstantial  and  enduring;  henelits  on  the  aii^e  whicli 
he  si'cmed  rai.sed  up  hy  Providence  to  hless ;  and  we  cainiot 
Ix'tter  idose  this  artleh*  than  hy  enumerating  these  in  the  »j:1o\v* 
im;  lamrmme  of  Mr.  Maeaidav. 


h.ULllaud  had  passed  throui^h  severe  trials,  and  had  come  fortl^ 
renewed  in  health  and  vigour,  ’feu  years  hi'fon*,  it,  had  seemed  that 
ix>li\  tier  hhertv  and  her  iude|)eudence  wen*  no  more.  Her  lihiTt) 
slu*  had  V  iudlealed  hy  a  just  and  necessarv  revolution.  Her  iiitle 
pendeiiei*  she  hail  reeomjuered  hy  a  not  less  just  and  necessary  wnr- 
She  hati  suecesstully  defeudi’d  the  order  of  tidings  established  Iw  tlu' 
hill  ol  Kii^hls  against  the  mighty  monarchv  of  I'rauce,  ai^aiust  thf 
;d>orii;iual  population  of  Ireland,  aj^ainst  the  avowed  liostility  of  tlu' 
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Tioiijurors,  nirainst  tlu'  more  danixorous  liostility  ot*  traitors  \v]io  won* 
n  adv  to  tak(‘  anv  oatli,  and  wlioni  no  oath  oould  hiiul.  I  lor  opon 
fiioniios  liad  boon  viotorious  on  many  tiolds  ot*  hatth*.  1 1  or  sia-n't 
rnoini(‘s  had  oominand<‘d  ht*r  tloi'ts  and  armi(‘s,  had  lu‘on  in  ohari:t*  ot' 
hiT  arsenals,  had  ininistt*rotl  at  luM*  altars,  had  tani^ht  at  hi‘r  nnivor- 
^ili^'s,  had  swarmotl  in  lu‘r  |)nhlio  olliot's,  had  sat  in  Ikm*  Parliainonl, 
had  luoNotl  and  tawnoil  in  the  htaUohandu'r  ot*  ht‘r  Kini^  Murt‘  than 
it  had  sotMiual  imj)ossihh‘  that  anything  ooidd  av(‘i1  a  rt'storation 
whirli  would  iiu'vitahly  have  homi  tollowtal,  tirst,  hy  pn)soript ions  ami 
ooidisoations,  hy  the  violation  of  fnndainontal  laws,  and  the  pm’si*- 
oiition  of  the  t‘stahlishod  rtdiijion,  and  tlum  by  a  third  risini;  npof  tlu* 
nation  apiinst  that  llonso  which  two  dt‘positions  and  two  banish- 
inonts  had  onlv  made  mori'  obstinatij  in  evil.  1\>  the  dani^c'rs  of  war 
and  tlu*  tlani;(‘rs  of  tivason  had  rooi'idly  bt'(*n  addt'd  tlu*  danj^t'rs  of  a 
torrihlo  tinanoial  and  oonnnoroial  crisis  Ihit  all  thost*  da»ii;(‘i’s  wc'rc* 
over.  TIumh*  was  ]u*ao(*  abroad  and  at  lionu*.  d'lu*  kinj^dom.  aft(‘r 
nianv  y(*ars  of  ii^noniinions  vassalaj^i*,  had  rc'sninod  its  ancient  plao(* 
in  the  tirst  rank  of  lMiro))oan  pow(*rs.  Many  sii^ns  jnstilit*d  the  hoju* 
tlnil  t ho  lu'volntion  of  KiSS  would  bo  onr  last  n'volntion.  'riu*anoionl 
(•on>iitntion  was  adapiini;  itsidf,  by  a  natural,  a  »,o-adnal  a  pt‘ao(‘fnl 
dovolopinont,  to  the  wants  of  a  nuxh'rn  sooi(‘ty.  Alroadv  friH'doin  of 
(•('iisoifiioo  and  Iroochnn  ot  discussion  o,\isti‘d  to  an  i‘.\t(‘nt  unknown 
ii»  any  pri'ccdiiii;  ai^c*.  'flu*  oni’r(*noy  inid  b(‘on  ro>torod.  Ihiblio 
orrdil  had  b(*»‘n  ro-ostablistu‘d.  ^rradi*  had  r(‘vi\od.  'flu*  (‘\oho- 
(jnor  was  oV(‘rilowini^.  'riu'ri*  was  a  sonsi*  ot*  rt'liof  (‘V(*rvw  lu'ro, 
from  the  Koval  Kxohan^o  to  tlu*  most  si*olnd(*d  hanih'ts  amon^  tlu* 
i.'oimtains  ot  \V  ah*s  and  tlu*  l(*ns  ot  liiiu'cdnshiro.  ^I  ho  ])lonohmon, 
tin*  ^hoplu*rds,  tlu*  mii\(*rs  of  tlu*  Nort hnnd)rian  o<)alj)its,  tlu*  ai’tisans 
wln»  toiled  at  the  looms  of  Xorwioh  and  tlu*  anvils  of  Hirmin<>[ham, 
l«*li  the  ohani,u*,  w  ithout  nn(h*rstandinj^  it  ;  and  tlu*  <*lu*(*rr!d  Imstlo  in 
o\orv  seaport  and  i*vory  market  town  indioatc'd,  not  ohsonr(*lv,  the 
conmu'iioomonL  of  a  happier  am*.” — \'ol,  J\’.,  pp.SOT-  SO!). 


^^  (*  iu'(*(l  baldly  say  that  w(*  hxdv  foi’ward  w  itli  liojx*,  not 
nnmin^doil  with  a  ])(*n,sivo  unoi'itainty,  to  the  ph'asnn*  (d'  ])(*- 
ni>in^^  tlu*  rt*inainin<;-  v(dimu*s  of  this  liistory.  Iloraoi*,  on  a 
ooiiMch'i’at ion  (»l  tlu*  l)r(*vity  of  hniiian  life,  r(*l)nk(*s  t In*  |)r(*snin|)- 
tioii  ot  oni(*rtainini>^  a  distant  liojx* ;  and  in  tlu*  anticipation  in 
which  W(*  an*  now  indnlj^inijf,  W(*  f(*(*l  as  ii',  wh(*n  ])ast  tlu*  nu*i‘i- 
diaii  ot  life,  wu*  w(*r(*  ])lantin;j;‘  ;ni  aooin  in  the  lu)p<‘  of  (.‘njovin;ji; 
iho  >holtoriim-  shade  of  the  oak. 
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hation.  liv  .Inlm  Harris,  Author  of  “ 'I'lio  Piv-A«laiiiiu. 

lairllu"  Ar.  Loiulou  :  Part ridijji*  and  C’o.  Pp. Prii\‘ lo^ 

Many  <d‘  our  roadtus  will  roiiioinlu'r  as  a  sort  of  (‘poch  tho  up. 
poaraiico  of  “  Mauiinon."  d'hov  nunoinlu'r  how  sui’prised  tluv 
wop*  at  tho  union  of  litorarv  (‘liaians  with  rtdio-ious  oariK'stiioss. 
Thov  rt'inoinlM'r  how  rapidly  tluw  spud  over  tlu'  lioht  and 
allui  iiiLT  pu^t‘s,  whort*  (‘V(*ry  line*  was  vtdvt't  t<>  the'  loot  and  plea- 
MHO  to  tho  oyo.  In  tludr  proii:rt‘ss  throuj^h  this  I'liohanti'd  i^ardoii. 
ihov  roinoiniH*!*  how,  in  tlu‘  living;  rt'alitit's  tlu'v  onoountoml. 
ihov  oouhl  soaroolv  r(‘oo<rni/a‘  tht‘  truisms  whitdi,  likt'  inuiinnip 
on  a  >holf,  had  Iain  >«►  lono;  (‘Utoinhod  in  soludastio  folios,  and 
how  ihov  soinotinu's  startod  at  a  hrilliant  luu't'sy,  and,  (»ii  a 
olnM*r  in'.pooiion,  found  it  to  ho  only  a  o(H)d  (dd  do^nia  whirli. 
like  a  drv  huih  iViun  a  saroopha;:;us,  had  Ihh'Ii  planti'd  out  in  a 
gonial  soil,  and  had  ^rown  up  and  hlossonu'd  into  sonK'tliiiii: 
\t‘!  v  iu‘W  and  \o}y  lu'autiful.  And  they  <*annot  havt'  foro-otton 
tho  t*xt  raoi’di?Kny  iiu])rt‘ssion  produo(‘d  <ui  tlu'ir  own  and  otlur 
minds  hv  a  loi^io  noiu‘  tlu‘  h‘.>s  foroihh'  for  tlu'  laiotorio  wliuli 
olothod  it,  and  still  mop'  hy  tlu'  Kd'ty  sontimont,  tho  tennkr 
p«*rMiasi(*n,  and  unworldly  toiu*,  which  made  tlu'  roaih'r  tread 
M>t‘tlv  as  «»n  holy  o-rnund.  d'hoy  ronu'inlu'r  how’  many  ]>iirsi' 
folt  .--tran‘j:o  i*al\anlo  twitohinus,  and  how  many  lu'ai’ts  ooido^sol 
to  a  kindlit'r  expansion  ;  and  tlu'V  p'nu'iidu'r,  too,  how  tlu' flood- 
inaik  n»o  in  certain  ti(*asuri(‘s,  hotokonin.i»-  an  unusual  thaw  in 
tho-i*  hi;^hor  ic'oiniis  that  loc'd  tlu*  stiaainis  ol' charity. 

And  SOUK'  may  la'nu'inlu'r  a  oi'rtain  ivti’fi't  which  ohasteiud 
thoii*  enjoyment,  d'lu'y  W(‘i-('  told  that  tlu*  author  was  ])astoro! 
a  nonoonl’oinii^t  <*on;^p*^ation  in  a  small  ])roylnoial  town. 
With  su.soopt  ihilit ios  as  ('xcjuisitt'  as  his  tah'iits  w'(‘ro  unicpic,  lu’ 
was  >hut  up  to  >mdi  appia'oiat ion  and  svm])athy  as,  rare*  anion;: 
millions,  are  hanlly  to  ho  hoped  for  amonn-  hundrt'ds  and 
thousaiuls.  All  this  I’ieh  poetry,  this  suhth'  ihou^-ht,  tliis  apt 
t*xprt".sinn  havi*  for  tlu'ir  hahitual  s])here  an  audii'iiec'  who  would 
prohahly  prel\‘r  “  tlu'  i!:o(m1  old  tiling”  ehanti'd  to  tlu'  paxl  old 
tune:  and  a  I'hristian  scholar,  who  mi^ht  (‘iirieh  relio-icms  lite¬ 
rature  with  eontrihutions  not  too  slow’,  thono-h  seyt'p'd  hy  sip* 
tt'imial  int<*ryals,  and  not  too  ])olisht'd,  ihoiio^h  hours  should  h 
expended  in  wi'i^rhino^  an  (pitlu't  or  oomh'iisino*  a  jiaraorapk 
is  doonu'd  to  produci'  his  wt'okly  tah*  <d  villaoe  sermons.  The 
hard  must  draw  thi'  marki't  cart,  liawrcncc  must  paint  si;in- 
hoards,  and  t'aimva  carve  the  tomhstoncs. 

^  et  wi*  lancy  that  tlu'  aiith(*r  is  now  indchted  to  that  rough 
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» ilnlt  traininj?-  Tf  wo  do  not  inistako,  liis  natural  turn  is 
lilxtract.  iiuMUtativo,— a  partly  pout io,  partly  pluloso])liic  solT- 
•ilwdipliou.  It  was,  tlu'ivldiv,  wi'll  that,  ti»  soiiUM'xtont  tlu‘  thinktT 
*w;i<  (•(•lUjM'llc’d  to  Ih'coiuo  tho  talkor.  Tho  inap-iuak(‘r  is  contcuit 
willi  outlinos:  tho  lan(lsca])o  ])aintor  knows  tho  valuo  of  lijj:ht 
Mild  s!»ad(‘.  Tli(‘  olu'nii>t  parks  u])  tlir  (‘ssrurt'  of  an  ox  in  a 
noiMid  of  pt'unuiran  ;  tlu*  disriph'  of  Soyi'r  knows  how  much  that 
jn'iinuicaii  must  hcdiluti'd  in  order  to  iH'conu'  a  ])alatal)l(‘ sou])  or 
a  (li‘’-cstil>lc  nutrinu'nt.  The'  stiuhmt  is  a])t  to  fancy  that  liis 
ihouLrht  has  only  to  1h'  uttcri'd  in  the  Icwi'st  and  si'vi'rest  words 
ill  ordt'r  to  he  sclf-comm('ndino- ;  the  ])uhlic  sju'akiM*  soon  dis- 
1‘ovcrs  that  a  c(‘rtain  amount  of  hulk  is  as  ('sstmtial  as  truth  or 
hcautv:  and  not  oidy  does  he  learn  the  ])rincipl(‘  ot‘  ih'hrew 
parallelisms,  hut  lu' lu'cenu's  V('ry  tohu’ant  of  tlu'  “  iViMpamt  r('])(‘- 
litioiis.  tlu*  wild  rt'V(*i‘hi*rations  ”  of  Indian  ])0('try.  In  tlu*  same 
wav,  like  that  most  ])o|)ular  of  livin;^  historians,  who  was  a 
dehater  h(*foi‘(‘  lu*  heeanu*  a  writer,  tlu*  ])u))li(*  s])(*aki*r  leaiais 
tlu*  pow»*r  of  tlu*  primitivi*  colours,  and  iinds  that  t.h(*r(*  is  no 
Mieh  uiaLni*  as  metaphor.  I Ii*  tinds  that  lu*  cannot  lu'true  unh*ss 
lu*  he  slrikin;^,  and  that  lu*  must  j)aint  on  a  colossal  scah*  if  lu* 
would  arri'st  the  p:i!L:;antic  inatt(‘ntion  of  the  multitiuh*. 

Meditative*  as  lu*  was.  Dr.  Harris  was  not  cont(*nt  to  muse* 
aloud,  ill*  was  a  pastor  and  a  pia'aclu*!*.  (Jood  s(*ns(*  and  a 
heiievok'Ut  (h*sirousiu*ss  afti'r  tlu*  souls  of  his  pe'oph*  com})elh*d 
him  to  si‘('k  out  “  acc('])tahl(*  words.”  And  lu*  was  e'lniiu'nllv 
>uee(‘ssful.  Without  ])assion,  and  k(*epine*  constantly  aloof  from 
topies  ot‘  (*])lu‘nu*ral  (‘xcit(*nu'nt, — without  (*i»:otism  and  ratiu'r 
repressiiiLj:  tlu*  ('motions  which  lu*  could  not  uttt*i‘ly  diso-uis(*, — 
and  without  what  is  commoidy  calh'd  (*locut ion,  hut  re'adinu^  dis- 
eouiM's  which  it  would  have*  hi*(*n  lidiculous  to  r(*cite, — hv  dint 
of  o]u*  irr(*at  thouiL::ht.  cl(*arly  (*xhihit(*d  and  fully  followed  out, 
he  lias  k(‘pt  intellie-ent  ass(*mhli(‘s  (*nchain(*d  for  ju'i  iods  at  which 
other  ])n‘ach(*rs  must  marv(‘l,  and  has  s(‘nt  tlu'in  away  with  a 
luhie.xs  of  convict  ion,  and  an  ahidino-  seiiousiu'ss  of  ])urpos(*, 
w  hieh  noisy  d(‘clamation  can  n(*ver  ins])ij(*.  ^\nd  n(*xt  to  the 
Weight  of  tlu*  niatt(*r,  and  the  obvious  sinc(*i‘ity  and  (h'vout 
elevation  of  tlu*  .sju  aki*!*,  tlu*  cluirm  must  he*  sought  in  tlu'skill’ul 
Jirrantjenu*nt  of  topics,  in  illustrations  sullici(*nt  hut  s(*ldom  rc*- 
dundant,  in  (‘xcpiisitt*  diction,  and  in  that  s])(da‘n  music  which 
i**  ot  all  thinufs  tlu*  h*ast  moiudonous. 

Hu*  villau;!*  ])astor  has  ioi*  many  yc'ars  h(*en  tlu*  th(*oloirical 
proiessor,  conc(*ivinn‘  and  ca]*r\'in}x  nut  <ri*eat  lil(*rarv  d(*si*»ns. 
«»ut  now  that  he  has  h*isur(*  to  meditatt*  lofty  themes  and  dis- 
’’Uss  tlu'in,  wt*  fancy  that  lu*  and  his  lai’^re*  ])uhlic  are  still 
deiitors  to  that  earli(*r  di.sci])line  which  t(j  tlic*  thou;^htful  turn 
•"iilM'raddcd  the  j)o])ular  talent. 
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V(*rv  tlitli'n'iit,  lor  (‘xainplo,  was  tlu'  caso  of  tlio  Diost  (li< 
iliviiu‘  of  wlioin  last  yi'ar  (U'privod  tlii'  1  Inircli  of 
Kiiirlaiul.  Pious,  rotloclivr,  and  retaininu-  Ids  oi’ii^inalit y  under 
all  Ids  load  of  oniditioii,  ArclHloaron  Haro,  notwil]istandin;>  a 
v<‘i*v  lu'artv  Ininian  sympathy,  had  a  vory  to(‘])l(*  hold  (ui  tlie 
roadini::  world's  attiuition.  Nor  can  W('  asci’ilx'  this  apatlivt- 
tlu'  topics  w'hich  h(‘  handled.  “  Luther,”  “  d  lu*  ^lis.sion  of  tlie 
( \»nddrt(‘r,"  “ 'I'hc  Victory  of  Faiih,”  an‘  thcuiu's  <d‘  attractive, 
ness  c«*rtainly  akin  to  “ 'i’hc  (ir(‘at  'rcacluu’,”  and  “Man 
l*riiu(‘val  nor  can  wc  suppose  that  the  prc'sidcnt  of  a  con- 
o:rcL’‘ational  collcp'  carried  a  o^icnitiT  <^('ncral  jtresfifjv  tlian  an 
AuLrlican  ai’chdcacon.  Ihit  the  author  of  “  ( nu'ssi's  at  Tnitlr' 
was  allowt'd  to  remain  a  i-cclusc',  wddlst  tlu^  aiiihor  of  “  ^laimnon" 
frit  ennstraim'd  to  jtmich.  Triii*,  Mr.  Ilari'  had  a  ]>ai’ish,  and 
we  hrlievc*  that  lu^  loved  his  ])a]*ishioners  ;  hut  h('  st'ldoiii  pre- 
j»an‘d  expressly  for  their  use  addiH'Sses  like  the  “  Plain  Ser¬ 
mons  ”  ot‘  his  lamented  hroth(*r.  Puri(‘d  in  his  library,  h(‘  sfHi.t 
the  we<*k  hainioid/in;;  fathiu's  and  ndonmu’s,  and  eoiupoundinir 
from  AuLiU>tin(',  Luth(*r,  and  Andnwvs  that  (iHdutum  ijuid  wliieii 
he  Imped  nd»^ht  ])rovi‘  a('atholie  tlu'ohmy;  and  then  on  t lie 
Sundav  mondnir.  hi*  read  to  tlu' hazy  eh*rk  and  noddini;  ])lou<;li. 
hovs  a  few  pairi's  of  the  fortheominiif  octavo.  Had  he  reniciii- 
hered  that  the  true  way  to  catch  tlu'  ])ul)lie  t'yc'  was  tirst  U> 
catch  tlu*  ear  of  his  own  parishioners,  hi*  w’ould  not  havi*  mountid 
the  pulpit  sti'ps  with  tlu*  lan;L*uid  look  of  one  who  did  iiot  expit 
a  listener,  and,  instead  of  fallin^on  the  jiuhlie  flat  and  loiinal a.* 
a  Hampton  Lecture,  each  .successive  volume  would  havi*  found 
a  warmer  welcome  from  irratefid  and  admirini:;  readi'is. 

\V  e  are  not  sure  hut  a  hi  i(*f  ri'sumpt ion  of  t he  pastorate  inidit 
lM*m*tlt  I'Veu  such  a  masti'i*  iu  tlu*  ai't  of  (*om])osit ion  a* 
llarn".  l*'or,  althoiurh  a  richer  vein  of  thoimht,  enhanced  hva 
more  iVeipient  “  find "  of  incidental  jew(*ls,  it  would  he  univa 
.souahle  to  eo\et,  yet  in  tlu*se  sumptuous  davs,  whilst  pnr.suiii 
their  vocation,  even  ptld-diLTLrers  insist  ou  luxuri(*s.  .\n 
fancy  that,  had  the  i^ifted  author  ])r('])ai’ed  his  volunu's  wi 
iiiternu‘diale  view  to  a  pojudar  assemhlv,  w  ithout  h*ssi*nin^  their 
stdidity  lu*  miirht  have  inereasi'd  tlu'ir  aeee]>tanee  and  iinprt 
si\ene>s.  In  such  a  cast*  we  tancy  that  lu*  w’ould  havi*  lidt 
strained  to  ]>auM'  o(*casi«undly  and  reea])itulate ;  that  I u*  would 
have  hrouLrht  more  boldly  out  the  ])raetieal  instruction,  and 
enlorccd  an  occasional  lessiai  more  elosi'lv  on  tlu*  (*onscieiu‘t 
that  he  wi>uld  have  aiih'd  the  r(*adei*’s  ri'colh'et ion  and  ri'W’ar 
his  pe!*>e\ enince  by  rest inLr-])laces  mon*  mai’ki'd  and  nu'morable* 
and  with.  ]H‘t’ha])s,  a  little  h'.ss  of  the  nomi'iiclaturi*  ot  thf 
schools,  we  ai\*  sure  that  his  lan^iiai^i*  would  havi*  ^lowci 
ipiickeiied  with  tlu*  excitenu*nt  of  his  theme  and  the  exeiifeiicu 
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couvt'V  a  K‘»ou  in  such  a  |)i*nu:r(‘ss,  and  undor  j::ul(lan(‘e  s 
(»l)M*rvant  and  as  is  that  <*1  (»ur  author,  hoi*  i*xain|(h^ 

tainiliar  a>  wa*  ail  an‘ witli  tlu*  iirst  ju^nplin^  of  tin*  (‘artli,  tlit 
(loath  ot‘  Adam  and  tin*  tran>lation  of  lanooli,  wo  (juo^tion  il’ t. 
inanv  r(‘ador>  ot  thoir  l>ihh*  thov  occnria'd  witli  such  a  lull  mjju;. 
ticancc  as  in  tin*  (‘Xtracts  followinii:: — 


**  Ivxtcrual  naturr  would  for  ai^i's  coutiuuc  to  ])rcs(‘nt  to  aiitodilu- 
vian  man  a  preternatural  asjurt.  On  i‘ineri;iuuj  from  tin*  »^ar(lcu  im. 
tin*  ^r»*at  fMeiue  ri*i:iou — eomJ)rein*lulini^^  prohahly,  lar^t*  portioibu; 
A^ia  ami  Africa — In*  took  pi)ssi*ssion,  iu  i*lfect,  ot  a  ^  new  worlii; 
ami,  for  him,  it  was  houmlless.  Experience  was  tln*u  takiui^  its  tir>; 
lo.sons.  I'vcrv  step  iut(>  the  wilderness  hroiui^ht  to  lii^ht  a  lu'W 
creation.  I']\(*rv  discovery  was  virtually  tin*  imposition  of  a  now  Lu 
Iheii  tin*  MU’ccssiou  (»f  day  and  ni;;ht,  the  vicissit U(h*s  of  tin*  season.*, 
and  tin*  annmd  r«*in*wals  of  tin*  fact*  of  tin*  (*ai*th,  had  yet  1(»  lH‘cla>.,^ 
amoni^  tin*  unitormit ics  of  nat un*.  fin*  pln*inMm*ua  of  nat  ui\*.  rt‘j;uh: 
and  familiar  as  tln*y  at  h*ni;lh  hecame,  would  all  appear,  as  tnu 
aro.se  lir.st  into  tin*  horizon  of  human  ohseiw atioii,  tt)  he  so  inaiiv 
wonders,  'fin*  prooross  of  civilization  would  hi*  constantly  multiply¬ 
ing  ami  maoidl\ini;  womh*rs.  And  (*V(*n  to  tin*  last,  prohahly,  thr 
|)hem>nn‘na  of  tin*  ln*avens  would  continm*  t»)  posst*ss,  for  aiiti'diliivk 
man,  the  cxciiiin;  and  alarndn^^  interest  of  preti*rnat nral  inUTpi-.v 
tions  of  the  l)t*ity.” — l*p.  oT,  oS. 

“  Vit*wt  d  in  tin*  lii^ht  ot  a  penal  iidliction,  from  which  man  wasa: 
tir.st  coinlitimudly  (*.\(*mpt,  dt*ath  must  have  originally  conn*  to  bin. 
ahnost  with  tin*  starllino  (‘ifcct  of  an  apj)allini;  rt*velation.  Tin*  deati; 
of  Ah(*l  wonhl  not,  pcrha[)s,  on  account  of  its  violein*e,  wt'i^h  iiiiiiL 
with  the  carl\  venerations  of  men,  as  an  illustration  of  tin*  oriijiiii 
.sentence  avain.-'t  sin.  Hut  when  the  tirst  natural  d(*alh  occnrri'iL- 
aml.  still  nmre,  wln*n  at  Icnvth.  aftt*r  tin*  (*V(*nt  had  ln*(*n  susiiciulrt 
century  after  century — when  In*  had  s(*(‘n  his  d(*scendants  in  tbr 
ninth  veneration — wln*n  In*  had  reacln*d  his  idin*  hundred  a:.* 
thirtieth  \t*ar  -tin*  ri*porl  wi*nt  forth  of  Adam,  ‘he  is  dead;  luf 
father  of  the  race  has  expired,’ — what  a  de(*j)  shadow,  as  from  lb 
throne  of  justice  hrouvhl  near,  must  havi*  falh*n  on  tin*  faro  c: 
naluia*!  Anil  as,  ave  after  ave,  it  had  to  he  recorded  of  each  imli'> 
dual  of  all  these  venerations,  ‘and  he  died,’  what  an  alfeelinv  pn*: 
was  turnished  ot  the  ‘  exe(*edinv  sinfulnt*ss  of  sin,’  what  a  demoiist^ 
tion  ot  the  iidelity  ot  (Jod  to  11  is  word,  and  of  the  am])litude  ot  H-* 
schemes  who  could  defer  its  fulfilment  for  a  dav  or  for  a  thousi:;^ 
years;  and  with  what  straiin*d  ^azi*,  we  may  supj)ose,  would  tb 
survivors  lahour  to  pierci*  tin*  darkness  which  hunv  over  the  vravt*. 

Examples  ot  (*minent  lailh  and  pit*ty  formi*d  a  distinct  method 
revi'ahnv  and  entoreinv  the  vpeat  ])rinei|)h*s  bv  which  they  "f- 
i>rivinated  and  sustaiin*d  ;  and  thus  eontrihuted  to  the  ends  ot 
^overmnent.  1  hey  satistaetorily  answeri*d  the  (question  to  vbh* 
the  tall  had  imparli*d  a  j)rofound  interest, —  Is  a  life  of 
obedience  possible?  As  an  indication  of  the  Divine  preseiict* 
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irth  ilu'V  won'  nioiv  odiu-IusIvo  tlian  tiu*  railiaiioi'  of  tlu'  JShekluali 
tla'v  provt'il  tlu'  pivsoiu'o  of  (loil  in  iho  human  lioart.  Ol 
'  Mh’h  inoarnalmns  o\'  plt'ty,  I’aiooh  stooil  hu'th  an  illuslrloiis  oxamph'. 
i  T.*  la'i^hls  of  oxct'Hoiu'O  Al)ol  mii;hl  havt'  atlainoil,  had  m)t  hit* 

I  liih  lu'on  M»  oarlv  lorminatoil,  wi'  know  imt.  Xt'illuT  oan  wt'  say  how 
*  iiumv  won'  known  ami  naiiu'd,  in  thoir  day,  amoni::  llio  ‘  sons  of  (Jod.’ 

I  a-  j)rolioionls  in  spiritual  oxoollonoo.  Ihit  ot  Ihiooh  it  is  hrit'lly  yt‘t 
.viuiiifioantU  stati'd,  that  ‘  ho  walkoil  wit li  (lod.’  And,  as  if  to  inti- 
'  uiato  tlu*  ^siiij^ndarity  aiul  omimuua*  of  tho  |)ii‘ty  whioh,  in  his  oaso,  tho 
1  laiii,'ii:ii;o  donotos,  it  is  ai^ain  ropoatial,  that  *  lu' walktal  witli  (Jod.’ 

I  Ih*  iiad  ooiiu'  to  |)laoo  himsolf  in  I'nt iro  harmony  with  tho  will  of  1  Jod. 

S  'fho  aiitonou*\'  of  solfishnoss  involved  in  tho  iirsl  sin,  anil  whioh,  in 

I!  (\rrv  s(‘j)arato  sin,  hrini;s  thi'  human  will  into  i*ollision  with  tho 
I  — intornally  uniiiiiL:;  all  sins  in  oiu' — was  in  him  torminati'd. 

I  Although  tiuoo  disp*)si‘d,  liko  others,  to  alienate  liimsolf  tVom  (Jod,  he 
I  had  ooim*  to  S(‘ok  tho  j)erfi*oti*)n  of  l‘n'i‘ih)m  in  the  piudeotion  of  oht*- 
1  (lioiioo — freedom,  not  merely  iVoiu  sin,  hut  iVom  all  th(‘  outward  and 
\  i  itM>oious  restraints  of  law,  heoausi*  it  is  a  law  unto  itst'lf.  1 1  is 
j  nsMMoiliatioii  with  (Jod  resulted  in  a  sj)irit  of  ih'votion;  that  devotion 
ill  habits  of  praotieal  ohi'dieno**,  and  that  sanotilit'il  law  of  habit 
ill  the  prol;ro^^ive  attainnu'iit  of  holiness.  II is  oharaotc'r  was  well 
iiii^li  iioriiial.  lit*  had  jiasscal  within  the  oiroh‘  of  tlu*  Divine  attrao- 
J  turn,  and  li\(“d  tlu'ri*.  IL*  walked  on  a  Alount  of  Transli»;uration. 
■  Ihi  iw  slop  took  him  nearm’  to  the  hi‘atiiii*  vision.  II is  translation  is 
."pokoii  of  as  tho  ap|)roj)riato  result:  ‘  hhiooh  walked  w ith  (Jod,  and 
ho  was  not,  for  (Jod  took  him  as  lu‘  thus  walked,  lu'  approaelual  so 
Hoar  to  the  eeutral  altraetion,  tlwit  the  earth  suthh'iily  s:iw  him 
depart.”— i»p.  I'js— i;n. 

itli  a  (h'li^litl’ul  nahrir,  a  popular  writer^  says,  tow’ards  tlui 
oloso  ol'one  of  his  lletions,  “  I  w'ondi'r  if  tlie  world  will  ])('reeiv(‘ 
all  the  suhlinu'  and  heautifnl  thinyfs  tliere  ari'  in  tliiswork!” 
And  W(‘  eould  forgive*  Dr.  Harris  if  a  similar  inisofiviim’  Itad 
^  Msited  linn  in  iH'nniim  sonu'  ol‘  the  beautiful  thint»:s  eontaiiu'd 
:  ni  tins  \oluine.  A\  e  dare  hardly  liope  that  in  a  somewhat  eare- 
lid  siirvi'y  we  havi'  deteeti'd  them  all;  but  in  tin'  unost(‘ntatious 
j'rnlu>ion  with  which  costly  ^ems  arii  seattt'rt'd,  and  in  tin; 
uieoiispienous  nooks  wdu'it'  pearls  of  ^ix'iit  jiriee  may  b(' 
i  t:‘‘dn‘red,  we  ri*eo^nizt*  a  mind  of  prineely  opuleiiee.  In  (ho 
I  I'dlowino^  sentence,  lor  example,  W’e  have'  jiii  iiieideiital  refiita- 
I  tioii  (d  1 1  nine’s  lamous  arj^nnieiit  against  miraeles,  Ibiinded  on 
I  die  uniform  euur.se  of  nature  : — 

I  lb‘rt*  the  first  error  lay  in  eonfounding  that  inner  eireh*  called 
nature,  with  that  larger  outer  cireh* — the  course  of 
Id  *l‘’V‘^‘^‘*‘^’i‘'y''hieh  precedi'd  nature  and  encomjiasses  it;  which 
eri^iniitod  it,  (‘inplovs  it,  and,  at  distant  intervals,  adds  to  it,  or 
iiM'aillos  it,  at  pleasure.”— 1\  1S2. 


•  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lyttou. 
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In  tlio  tollowinjr  aphorisms  we  have  the  phil(»sop]iy  uf  t\-j» 
and  svml)olieal  lanji^aa^^e  : — 


“  KviTvthini^  in  (Toatioii  repn'sents  a  thouglit  of  God,  for  it  nrv 
have  hei‘ii  thovfjht  of  hv  luin.”  “  The  Creator  had  so  adapt(*J  tite- 
iial  nature  to  man's  prospeetivo  constitution,  that  all  its  phoiienit'!^ 
should  scrvi‘  as  cvj»om*nts  or  siijns  of  loftitT  eorresponilenr('s--iiulei., 
of  the  spiritual  and  divine.  If  natun'  is  spirit  translated  into  matv 
in  reliixion,  matter  is  translated  hack  acjain  into  spirit.”— Pp.  lo: 


And  wvv  tine  do  we  think  the  following  lines  on  lin^niK;. 
devtdopnu'iit  : — 


“  The  proijrt'.'^s  of  lani;uaixt‘  proelaimcd  the  progress  of  man.  Ever 
new  thought  is  a  creation — a  spiritual  emanation — calling  for  a 
to  elotlu*  it.  In  tiu*  infancy  of  language,  every  such  body  is  i 

imagi*  fre^h  from  tlu*  treasury  of  nature .  Kvery  such  appr- 

priation  from  natun‘  was  a  new  synthesis  bidwtuni  it  and  tlieliuiii: 
mind;  or.  rather,  betwi'cn  the  mind  of  man  and  tlu‘  universal  niL 

underlying  the  objects  of  nature .  The  origination  of  muslc- 

tlu'  inarticulate  language  of  the  heart — denott'd  that  man  was  tv:- 
sei.ms  of  ilepths  of  fet'ling  which  no  words  could  n*ach.  Musieor 
to  th«‘  aitl  nf  spet'ch— teld  of  emotions  which  had  not  yet  becon 
thoughts — whii*h  wen*  gn'ater  than  all  his  thoughts — and  ivhk. 
made  him  feel  allied  to  tiie  infinite.” — Pp.  U>0 — 111. 


do  the  author  and  our  rt'aders  we  owe  an  apology  ior  noticin: 
in  a  niaiiiu!!*  so  slight  and  external  a  work  which  touches  > 
many  jM»ints  in  human  arehaies,  and  wdiich  ineludt's  all  th 
domestic  relations,  loo  late  we  p(*rceive  that  w'o  have*  criticiz(< 
it  only  as  a  work  ot  art.  And,  if  tlu*  truth  must  lx*  confessed 
w«*  t<H»k  up  “  Patriarchy’  and  j)(*riisiHl  it  very  much  as  a  fras: 
meiit  of  a  gn*;it  the<dogieal  ]XH*m  :  and,  swept  along  on  the  set: 
t*urrent,  we  liave  lH*(‘n  tio  haj)])y  to  surrender  to  tin*  plcasir.; 
images,  and  no  l(*ss  pl(*asing  instruction  which  ]Kissi‘d  us  i- 
untii’ing  suect‘ssion.  Should  r(*a(h*rs  more  intellectual  or 
spiritual  take  u|)  the  Ixiok,  W(‘  are  sun*  that  tlu*  healthier  th': 
liunger  is,  the  greater  will  In*  their  deh'ctation.  And  on  Wbl: 
ol  an  author  who  has  alrt'ady  done  so  much  lor  tlu*  church  oi 
t  hii>t,  and  who  has  gatherecl  round  him  .so  much  contenniorar 
lo\ e  and  admiration,  w’o  rc'joict'  to  believe  that  these  ripe  rcsul'* 
<>l  studious  lustrums  are  destined  to  growing  and  enduring 
lulnes>,  and  will  gi  tar  to  make  uj)  their  moral  manhood  ho 
under  GikI,  art*  to  lx*  the  makers  ol  the  comim*'  a*^e. 


( 
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JV. —  Vie  Christian  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation, 
considered  and  maintained  on  the  Principles  of  Judaism.  |{y  the 
lu'v.  .lolm  8  vols.  LoTulon.  1^50. 

•j.  Pie  Kahhahih,  oder  die.  Pel iyions- Philosophic  der  Ilchriicr.  (“The 
K»bl)alali,  or  tlu*  Jielii^ious  IMiilosophy  of  the  I  lebrows.”)  From 
the  Frenci'  of  Frofossor  A.  Franck,  translattMl  into  (lorman,  with 
aiiilitions  and  enuMulations  by  Ad.  (u*llim‘ck.  Lidpsit*. 

Pie  Relitpons- Philosophic  des  Sohar.  \  on  1).  II.  The 

Koli^^imis  Fliilosophy  of  the  Sohar.  Hy  D.  11.  .)i)el.)  Iit‘i[)8ie. 
ishk 

1.  Philosophic  und  Philosophische  SchriJ'tsteller  der  Judea.  (“  IMii- 
lo>oj)liy  and  Flulosopliieal  WrittTs  ainonirst  the  dews.”)  From 
the  I'reiieh  of  S.  Munk,  with  annotations  hv  Dr.  l>i*i*r.  Jioipsie. 
IsoLh 


Tiik  works  wIkkso  titles  we  have  plaiaal  at  tlie  head  of  tin’s 
article,  show  that  tlie  secret  or  Kahhalistie  doetrines  of  the  d(‘ws 


luiv(‘  not  ceasi'd  to  ht'  snhjeet-inatter  of  studious  investigation. 
The  vicissitudes  which  this  hraneh  ol’theidoo^y  and  jdiilosophy — 
for  it  claims  kindnal  to  both  de])artinents — has  under^nie  are 
scarcely  h'ss  reniarkahh*  than  the  suhj('et  its(df.  It  has  sueei's- 
sivt'ly  Ina'ii  cult i vat t‘d  and  nej^leeted,  represented  as  a  treasury 
of  sj)iritual  wisdom,  as  the  prej)aration  for  and  tlu‘  sun'st  nu'ans 
of  propagating  (Christianity,  and  ao^ain  denounec'd  and  burnt  as 
Ikmii;' one  of  Satan’s  inaster-pic'ces.  h'inally,  it  has  lu'cn  ridieuh'd 
as  containini;  a  tissue'  of  absurd  and  ineolu're'nt  rhapsodi(*s,  and 
a;,^ain  vitidicatesl  as  indicating  a  solut  ion  (d*  tlu' dca'pest  pr(d)lenis. 
It  W(*  add  that  it  has  met  with  such  varieal  treatnnmt  at  the 


hands  both  of  di'ws  and  of  (’hristians,  we  have*  said  sullie'ie'nt 


to  e'xcite*  at  least 


the  e*urie>sitv  e)f  e)ur  re'aelers. 


I  here  are  tew  whe)  have  ned  lu'arel  e)f  the  Kabbalah,  and  if, 
while*  passino^  a  h'isure*  he)ur  amielst  e)lel  te)me's,  the*y  have*  haid 
hands  on  erne  e)f  the  euml)re)us  Latin  works  (such  as  that  e)f 
Kose'iikranz),  and  have*  puzzh'el  the'inselve's  to  uneie*rstanel  either 
the  e*onne'xion  e)f  the  ele>e*trine*s  whie*h  it  pre)l*esse'el  te>  e*x])lain,  en* 
the*  in(*anino^  of  the*  extraordinary  eahhalistie  elrawino^s  whie*h  it 
containe'el,  they  have  pred)ahly  at  last  thre)wn  it  asiele  unele*r  the 
‘■onviction,  that  e‘ither  it  is  ne)t  made  te)  he*  underste)e)el,  e»r  else*  that 
they  are  ned  maele  te)  unelerstanel  it.  lnele'e*d,  we  may  at  e)nee^ 
rul  the  anxious  stueli'nt  from  his  elih'inma,  anel  assure)  him  that 
d  \ve*ro  impeissihle  te)  fj^ain  any  ch'ar  e>r  e*e)he‘re*nt  aeapiaintanee- 
ship  with  the  Kabbalah  fre)m  the  study  e)f  such  wanks.  The*y 
e'ontain  nnne*s  e)f  knowle*d<^e  ;  hut  the  inextrie*ahle  euiilusion 
''Inch  pre'vails  in  the*m,  te)^ethe*r  with  their  enelle*s8  anel  u.se*le*ss 
dis(pnsitions,  their  want  of  arrangement  anel  e)f  historical  elis- 
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iTiininaf  ion,  rc'ndcT  it  a  1io|H‘1(‘ss  task — at  least  in  the  niiiot-'ont; 
e(*ntnry,  wlion  pliv^ieally  and  intidloetually  nuni  do  not  wulki: 
|»ond(‘rous  iron-annonr — to  attempt  tlii'ir  study,  d  he  in  nit  of 
havitijit  rendi'r('(l  it  aeei'ssihle  to  others  than  the  most  ]>i‘olour2 
oriimtal  seholars,  helonurs  to  Dr.  Franek  and  his  h'ariied  traiK 
lator,  (h‘llim'ek.  IloweviT  we  may  differ  from  liim  on  sdm^ 
points,  W(‘  feel  that  Dr.  Franek  has  ii:ained  a  claim  to  la>tiii.> 
distinction  hv  tin*  work  Ix'fore  ns.  Mr.  doid’s  hook,  whicli  ha 
kind  of  eonnnentary  on  that  of  Dr.  Frank,  adds  nothinit:  to  ou: 
stock  of  knowlcdp'.  Mr.  Mnnk’s  (‘ssay  on  tlu'  IMiilosophy  ati.! 
Philosophers  of  tin'  dews,  is  too  brief  and  supi'rticial  eilluTt 
instruct  or  to  intc'ri'st  tin'  reader.  ^ 

llavinir  thus  in  irt'iu'i'al  discnss('d  the  nu'i’its  of  tlu'se  Ix^ih  • 
W('  achln'ss  onr<('lv('S  to  the  (piestion  of  the  intrinsio  mterc'* 
attachin;^  to  tin'  study  of  the  Kahhalah.  Doc's  it  di'servi'  to  h 
s(»  liijfhtlv  s(‘t  asidi'  as  many  (amongst  the  n'st,  (‘ven  llallamii; 
his  “latt'rary  History,”  last  ed.  pp.  ‘20o,  Siv.,)  have  doin',  or (l(t(s  j 
it  possi'sv;  any  claim  to  si'rions  attention,  at  h'ast  in  its  pliilv 
sophical  and  historical,  if  not  in  its  tln'olo^ical  l)('arini;  y  Ifth 
H'adt'r  will  follow  ns  for  a  litth',  we  hope  to  convince  him  of  it' 
im]»ortanc('.  'fin'  t('rm  “  Kahhalah  ”  which  signilic's  Trudiim, 
iinlicatt's  that  it  forms  part  of  thesysti'in  which  has  heen  haiid»'<i 
<h»wn  in  the  Synai:^OL::ne.  These  traditions  may,  in  j^eiicral 
hrictly  he  arrain^ed  accmalinij^  to  their  contents,  under  thro 
desi«:;nations.  Thi'v  t'itln'r  furnish  le<j;al  ordinances,  or  popula:  ; 
instruction  (partly  in  tin'  way  of  comnn'iitary  on  the  Scriptims 
and  partly  in  illustration  of  tin'  h'^al  ordinances  of  tin'  llaldnn'. 
or  thev  I'ontain  thos('  secret  and  mvstical  doctriiu's  of  tin'  S\Ta- 
ir*i;n(',  which  wt'rc'  only  to  Ix'  commnnicatt'd  to  tin'  initiati'd. 
'fin*  first  ol‘  tln'sc  scries  ot‘  traditions  is  cmlxxli('d  in  the  A'./7;  th 
second  in  the  rnmtHrnfarirs  of  tin'  dewish  Talmud,  and  in  tlu*'* 
on  S^'riptnre :  tin'  third  in  tin'  luOthaluh.  t  thvionslv,  it  is  the 
latter  only  in  which  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  anv  spiritiu! 
ch'iin'Ut  n'lnaininix  in  the  Syna<j:on^ne.  It  will  readily  he  h* 
lievtxl,  that  howev(*r  corrupted  and  mi.\('d  up  with  fori'iu;n  Jid- 
ditions,  the  spiritual  eh'inent  of  the  Old  Testament  could  n*^ 
havt'  Ix'cn  wholly  forgot ti'ii  in  the  time's  of  onr  Saviour.  Th- 
elfx'trines  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  indwellini^  of  the  leather  in  the 
Son,  and  II is  manifestation  hy  Him,  could  not  have  hei'U  wholly 
lost,  however  tln'V  mij^ht  in  course  of  tilin'  have  lost  thei* 
vitality,  or  lieconn'  clondoel  and  darkened.  It  is  the  traces ol 
these  truths  whii’h  we  sei'k  and  tind  in  the  Kahhalah  ;  not  ind«d 
in  tln'ir  purity,  hut  yet  with  sufiii'ient  distinctness  to  allow  u? 
to  separate  what  was  orii^inal.  from  that  which  had  het'ii  addci 
in  the  course  ot  time,  and  durinjj^  the  spiritual  degeneraev  of  th 
nation.  It  is  alhiwt'd  on  all  hands,  that  the  study  of  cahhuli't;' 
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(l<x*trinos  was  pursued  before,  and  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  Saviour,  as 
well  as  iunuediately  afterwards.  We  do  not  at  j)]’esent.  stop  to 
iiupiire  wliat  portion  of  the  Kabbalah  dates  trom  tliat  ptuiod. 

refer  to  tlu‘  docfrinvfi,  not  to  the  fv.vf,  of  the  Kabbalah. 
Tlies(‘  professedly  tri'ati'd  of  two  subjects,  viz.,  tlu'  history  of 
the  creation,  and  the  vision  of*  the  chariots  vouebsah'd  to  tlio 
prophet  Kzekiel.  The  study  of  these  s\d>j('ets  was  belic'Vid  to 
eoater  special  blessiuijfs  —  if  not  spc'cial  ])owi'rs — but.  was  to  be 
('iitnisted  onlv  to  a  few  initiati'd.  A  Talniudieal  injunetioii 
has  it,  that  “tlu'  history  of  the  en'ation  is  not  to  be  eonnnuni- 
eated  to  two,  and  that  of  the  ^b'l’ktibab  (or  I^Zv'kit'l’s  chariot ) 
not  eviMi  to  OIK',  unless  lu'  lu'  wise  and  an  iiub'jH'iub'nt.  think('r, 
to  whom  short  ajdauasins  may  be  made'  known.”  This  warninu; 
is  illustrat('d  by  nu'ords  of  tlu'  dani^vrous  eonsecpauiei's  which 
the  eimiiuunieation  of  these'  subje'cts  had  ]>rodueed  in  those'  who 
weTC  unabh'  to  be'ai*  it.  de'wish  aulhoritie's  trace'  Kabbalistie*. 
stu(li(‘s  to  h'.zra,  and  (‘ve'ii  to  Abi’ahani.  ddiat  tlu'y  had  be'e'ii 
prosc'cute'd  during;  the'  seve'nty  ye'ai’s’  e*a])tivity  in  Ihibylon,  is 
evieh'Ut  tVeein  tia'  admixture'  e)f  lh']-sian  e'le'ine'nts,  re'inindiiit»‘  us 
of  the' dnetriiK's  of /oroasti'i*  ( whee  fleeiirishe'el  about  that  time'),  te> 
whie'h  We' shall  re'fe'i*  meere'  fidly  in  the'  se'e|ue'l.  I ie'i’e'  the'ii  we' 
have'  erne'  e'laim  u])on  e)ur  atte'iitieeii.  Kabbalist ie  eloe't fine's  e'X- 
iste'd  at  the  time'  e)f  the'  Savieuir, — be'feuv  anel  imnu'eliate'ly  afte'r 
it.  'riie'V  we'fe'  stuelie'el  by  a  ]K'eidiar  s{'be)e)l  in  the  Syna;i;e)o;ue', 
e'tuisistimx  of  the'  meest  e'e'le'brate'el  Kabbins.  The'V  e'euitain,  pro- 
iesse'elly,  the'  spiritual  and  mystical  eh'ine'nts  of  de'wisb  the'olojj^y, 
anel  heewe'Ve'r  e'euTnj)te'el,  spe'e'ially  by  IV'i'siuii  aelmixtnre's,  tbe'V 
e'xhihit  elistinet  trace's  of  traelitieuis  e'mbe)elyini»‘  a  s])iritual  un- 
elerstanelino:  anel  inte'rpretat ie)n  e)f  the'  t  >lel  Te'stame'iit  te'ae'hino;. 

Ihit  the' e'laitns  of  tliis  stnelv  re'st  also  upeui  aiieet he'r  o-r(ninel. 
In  ire'iie'ral,  the'  histeu'v  e»f  Mystie'isni  is  inte'i-e'stino-.  It  e'eui- 
stitute's  a  bemnelary  line'.  In  time's  e)f  spii'itual  ele'e-le'iisieui  it 
marks  a  ])e'rieKl  eel*  transitie)n:  it  is  the' twilio;ht  whie'h  inelie'ate's 
the' ajeproaeh  e)f  dawn,  d’his  was  the'  e'ase'  with  the'  Mystics  ed* 
the  Mielelh' Ao-e's,  whee  we're'  the  he'ralels  eef  the'  Ib'format ieui.  In 
tune's  of  ajepare'iit  s])iritual  ])re»spe'rity,  ^1  vst ie'isni  alse>  inelie'ate's 
a  transitieai :  it  is  the'  twilight  whie'h  pre'e'e'de's  the'  dai’kne'ss. 

I  he'  same'  jeeu'tal  by  wbie'b  me*n  ])asse'd  freun  Ibemanism  and 
leatiemalism  inte>  Kvan^e*lism  (the*  re'ade'r  will  be'  ])le*ase'el  te>  pass 
the'  e'Xjere'ssioii  for  want  ed*  a  be'tte'i'),  is  alse»  that  by  whie'h  ine'ii 
return  intee  tlu'se'  feei'ius  ed*  e*rre>r.  Unt  Mvstie'ism  has  alse)  its 
plae'i'  in  phileesee  J)hy,  anel  he're'  teeee  it  inelie'ate's  the'  bemnelary  line* 
of  thinkiiii;.  Ae'e'e»rdin;;ly,  the*  pbileeseephy  e)f*  the*  Kabbalah,  and 
that  ed  Ne'e»-l*late)nism  (tile*  last  weu'el  eif*  Ane'ie'iit  Phileiseiphy ), 
anel  a^ain,  that  eef  Se'lie'llino’  and  of  Ile'^e*!  (ajipare'iit ly  the* 
la>t  weu'el  ed  Meiele'rn  lMiile)se>])hy),  a^re*e*  in  a  manne'r  nieest  re‘- 


in 
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iiKirkal»lo.  It  is  (|ullo  tnio  that  Xoo-riatonism  was  much  iii. 
jlchtcd  to  tlic  Jcwisli  Mystic  of  Al(‘xan(lria,  Philo,  and  vkr  rnsu 
—  as  wc  have  sluovn  in  a  recent  article  on  this  subject.  ( 
Kr/tciic,  Novc‘inlH‘r,  is:>r).  Pp.  ()0‘2,  Sic.)  Put  it  is  evident 
tliat  such  mutual  action  and  re-action  could  not  havt‘  taken  ]>liuo, 
if  some  alhnitv  had  not  existed  hdween  these  systems.  And 
Mvs  tlcisin,  indc'ed,  offers  the  common  »j:round  on  which  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  (»f  M*ri|)tural  truth  and  the  results  of  the  most  eh'vatid 
unaidecl  thlnkin*;  may  nu'et  most  closidy.  Ihe  sold  ol  tin? 
pliil«»sophi‘r  who,  liavini^;  followed  thought  until  it  has  ahno>t 
reached  its  utmo^t  limits,  and  y(‘t,  feeling;  its  divp  wants,  rL^s 
in  (‘anu'st  aspiration  still  upwards,  and  amidst  the  dimness  and 
tlarkiu'ss  which  surround  it,  laui'  and  then'  catclu'S  a  j^limpscuf 
lii^ht  and  hopes  tor  more, — 


I 


- -  falliui;  witli  his  wi'i^ht  of  can*s 

Ppon  the  Lrrt*at  world's  altar-stairs, 
'fhat  slo|)t‘  thro’  darkness  up  to  (Jod." 


is  most  likely  to  pn.ve  what  the  anciiMits  dt'sionated  as  the 
tiuinm  finhirnHfrr  iln'istidiui."'  It  is  easy  for  selt-suilicii'iil 
ionorane<‘  to  ri<lieuh',  or  for  shallow  inti'llt'cts  to  desjiisi',  the 
attemjits  which  Mysticism  has  made,  urnh'r  oiu'  or  aimtluT 
form,  to  solve  tlu'  (h'ejx'st  prohlems  id*  our  ht'ine:-  ^luch  <d‘the 
ap]»an‘nt  absurdity  of  th(*s»‘  un(Iertakine;s  would  disap]H'ar  if  we 
reali/e<l  to  oursclvi's  in  ('Vi'iy  case,  what  the  ipu'stion  was  to 
whiidi  a  particular  systi'in  (‘iideavounal  to  return  a  satisfaclorv 
or  coii'-istent  reply.  We  ^rant  that  often  these  (pu'stions  were 
1m  yond  tin*  ki'u  of  man,  that  ofti'iier  still  tin*  atti  inpts  to  solve 
thi'in  W(*n‘  nnnh*  irrt'sjM'ct ive  ot‘  the  li^ht  which  Scriptun*  alone 
coiihl  thn»w  on  th(*m,  hut  wt*  confess  that  wherever  wi*  uurt 
with  a  M'lioiis  and  not  irn'Vereiit  atti'mpt  to  ^ro]K'  oin*'s  way 
out  ot  these  lahyrinths,  wi*  (‘annot  vi(*w  it  with  contem])t,  still 
h'>s  with  hatH'd,  Imt  with  r(‘S|H'(*t  and  pity.  Wi*  tind  ourselves 
in  tin*  world’s  wide  churchyard,  and  wi*  read  the  inscriptions  on 
tin*  tombstones  of  those  who  lived  and  ho|H'd  Ix'fore  us,  but 
whoM*  names  and  dt't'ds  an*  nundu'red  with  the  dead.  AVe  turn 
from  it  with  minified  sorrow  and  joy  into  the  smilin<^  sunlit 
sctun'ry  outsidt*  the  c»*nu‘tery. 

I  !n*  d«K‘triin*s  <d  tin*  Kabbalah  form  one  of  the  branches  of 
dewi>h  Myst  icism.  -Vh'xandrian  riieoloo-y — the  system  ol’Philn — ■ 
torius  tin*  W(*stern  ;  cabbalistic  (hH?trines,  the  eastei’ii  I'Xtri'inity 
ot  tin*  chain.  AN  hat  wi*  mean  is,  that  the  fundann*ntal  pi  incipbs 
wi‘n*  \(*ry  similar  in  Inuh  systems,  only  that  the  form  was  in  the 
one  case  intbn'UciMl  by  western,  in  the  other  by  eastern  civilization, 
linh'pemh'ntly  ot  such  intbn*nc(*s,  they  miii;ht  in  tlu*si*  countries 
have  thus  spontaneously  diverged  in  form;  still,  we  tind  iu 
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Alexandrian  TluH)loj:!:y  traces  of  the  infliieiico,  and  more  than 
tliMt,  corrui)tion  by,  and  admixture  of,  the  riatonie  philosojdiy. 
On  the  otlicr  hand,  in  the  Kabbalali,  IVrsian  doctrines  exercise 
an  analoj^ous  intliumce,  and  produce  a  corresponding; corruption, 
'flic  otrsprin^  of  Alexandrianisni  a])pears  in  the  western  systems 
oi'  (Jnosticism,  and  even  in  some  of  the  Alexandrian  fatlu'rs  of 
tlic  churcli.  A  similar  intlueiice  did  the  Kabbalah  exercise  on 
eastern  forms  of  (Inosticism.  It  will  readily  Ik'  understood  that 
tlie  western  form  of  dewish  Mysticism  was  that  most  likely  to 
luroine  ‘generally  known.  In  point  of  fact,  the  attention  of 
those  Christian  writers,  who  in  the  ^liddle  resumed  the 

stndv  ol’the  Kabbalah,  was  tirst  attracted  by  the  perusal  of  the 
works  of  the  A eo- Platon ists.  The  revival  oi‘  this  discipline  is 

inter(‘stin»j:  and  pt'culiar  that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the 
jileasiircof  brielly  reterrinji;  to  it.  After  the  period  of  temporary 
rxeiti'inent  which  followed  the  destruction  of  »Ierusalem,  the 
studv  ot*  the  Kabbalah  was  gradually  more  and  more  n(*^lect(‘d. 
but  till*  brilliant  timeof  the  t)ccupat ion  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens 
had,  amongst  others,  also  the  etfect  of  reviving  literatures  amoni>*st 
the  dews.  Then,  the  study  of  the  Kabbalah  was  resunual  with 
fresh  ardour.  The  c(‘lebrat(‘d  Kaymond  Lullus,  whose  history 
was  almost  as  romantic  as  his  ac(piirements  were  extemsive,  was 
the  tirst  to  introduce  the  Kabl)idah  to  the  leariu'd  world  of 
Europe.  A  century  afti'rwards,  he  was  succeeded  by  this  beau¬ 
tiful,  noble,  and  accomplished  bdorentine,  Pica  de  la  Mirandola, 
and  then  by  one  whose  nii'rit  in  the  promotion  of  h'arnin^  is 
uiu'(|ualli'd  in  (iermany,  lieuchlin.  The  object  ol‘  the  labours 
ot  Keuchlin,  was  to  show  that  all  the  philosophv  (that  of  Plato, 
Tyth  a^ou'as,  ZoroastiM’,  c^c.,)  had  been  diul  vial  from  dewish  sources. 
il(‘  laid  the  foundation  of  what  was  afti'rwards  known  as  the 
‘I  Christian  Kabbalah,”  consist  in  <>;  bi^th  in  the  use  of  the  Kabbalah 
tor  deiuonstrat iii^‘  thi'  truth  of  Chri.stianity,  and  in  an  attemj)t 
to  introduce  some  of  its  spiintualistic  tendimcies  into  the  teaching 
ot  till'  churcli.  Keuchlin  was  followed  by  a  host  of  others, 
ainoii”;st  whom  we  shall  only  name,  Cornelius  A^ri})pa,  Postel, 
l‘i>torius,  Paul  Kicci,  Leon  the  Hebrew  (the  latter  two  dewish 
converts),  \  oysiii,  Kircher,  cS:(s.,  down  to  Kosenroth,  the  author 
oi  till' celebrated  “  Kabbala  Denudata,” — a  book  which,  notwitli- 
J'tiindin^^  its  immense  learning  and  research,  is  almost  asdilllcult 
to  understand  as  it  must  have  l)een  to  compili'.  Soon  altei’wards, 
the  study  ot  the  Kabbalah  declined  as  suddenly  as  it  had  for¬ 
merly  revived. 

It,  |H‘rhaj)s,  we  have  detained  the  reader  too  lon^  with  tliis 
intnHluetoiy  matter,  we  tiaist  to  liave  bespoken  his  kindly  in¬ 
terest,  it  not  liis  seriou.s  attention,  for  a  subject,  important  theo- 
lo^deally  troin  its  connexion  with  the  spiritual  liistory  of  Israel; 
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])l»il(KO|)lucally,  as  oxliibitin^  one  ot  tlio  forms  of  ^lystirisir. 
claiinin;;  kindn'd  with  tlu‘  (h'rjx'st  ])hiloso|)hv  ;  and  historicallv, 
frnin  its  (‘onnc'xion  witli  ( iiiosticisin,  Al(‘xandi'ian-*l('wish.  and 
C^liri^t laii  riu'olo^v,  and  soino  ot  tlu*  tondoncios  inaniii'stc'd  during 
the  Middh*  Airts*  Wo  j)roco(‘d  now  to  as  hriid*  and 

luoi<l  an  (*x|M)sition  of  tlio  systoni  oftlio  Kal)l)ala]i  as  wc'aivalde 
t«»  do  in  nnr  liinit«‘d  s]>ac(*. 

Wo  hav«‘  hotoro  stati'd  that  tlio  mystorios  of  tlio  Kahhalali 
oonooriM'd  two  suhji'ots,  viz.,  tlio  history  of  tho  oroation  and  the 
Morkahah,  or  tho  niystory  of  tho  Divino  ajuiarition  to  K/.okiol. 
'riu‘  rt'aiior  will  ohsorvi*  that  tlu‘so  two  snhjoots  aro  ooiraate. 
Thov  toiudi  thi‘  (|U(‘sti»>n  of  (Jod’s  oriirinal  oonm'xion  witli  llis 
on‘atur(“<,  and  that  <d*  llis  oontiniiod  intoroonrsc'  with  tlunn.  It 
is  tho  niv<t('rv  of  nature'  and  that  of  Providonoi',  sjXM'ially  of 
re've'lat ion,  wliiedi  aro  Ih'Io  troate'd  ;  and  tlu'  (|U(‘stion,'  how  tho 
intinilt'  th»d  can  have'  any  oonnoxion  or  inti'rooiu’si'  with  iiiiito 
on'at is  atte*nij)tiMl  to  1m'  answi'rod.  It  thus  tenioln's  tho 
<lo(']M'st  and  most  sole'um  |)r(d)lonis.  It  is  woll  known  how  tho 
(lONjud  ii'plios  to  th('S(‘  in(|uirios.  (Jod  oroati'd  all  thills  out 
<d*  imthiui;  hy  ( 'hrist — in  Mini  lit'  oond('so('nds  to  hold  intor- 
oourso  with  llis  oroature's.  dosns  Christ  is  tlu*  ooinu'otini,^  link 
h('t woe'll  (iod  and  ns,  and  in  ove'iy  souse*  a  Mc'diator.  “All 
thiioj:s  wore' e'l’t'ate'd  hy  Him  and  fe»r  Him  :  and  He*  is  ho  fore*  all 
thint:s  and  hy  Him  all  thiiiij^s  consist.”  Tho  answer  which  tho 
Kahhidah  ri'turnstei  tlu'se*  ejiu'stions  is  dilfore'nt  in  niaiiv  re's|)e'('ts. 
The*  <  del  d’e'.stanu'nt  disj)!aye'd  a  de'e'p  r(*v('r(*nco  lor  man,  as  nnulo 
in  the*  iunoj:!*  eif  (Jeiel,  and  e've'ii  for  nature*,  as  tho  maiiitostation 
e>f  the*  He'itv.  rile*  Kahhalali  ireee^s  fui’thor.  It  re*e*oirnizt's  Ihxl 
eeiily  in  His  weerks — in  e*ve‘ry  eulior  re'spe*ct  He*  is  ine'eince'ivahh* 
ami  uniute'llit^ihh*.  Tlu'i’e*  aro  eIillore*nt  manilostatienis  eif  tho 
He'itv,  e*ae*h  eef  wllie'll  is  e*alle(l  “a  World.”  Hut  all  tlu'Se*  Weirhh 
are*  just  the*  Hivim*  poui’in^j;  itse'lf  torth  ;  he'iice*,  th(*v  are*allanalo- 
ijfems  te)  e'ach  eetlu'r.  Ill  (*ach  of  those*,  the*  Hiviiie*  Cnity  ultiniate'ly 
mauile'sts  itse'll  as  a  I  rinity,  e’einsistiiii*;  of  oppeesite's,  with  u 
luielelle*  link  e>t  oeuiiu'xion  and  re'e'oiu'iliatieen.  Kve*rvthinir  h 
Hiviiu*,  aiiel  e'vorythiiii^  Hivino  manilosts  itse*lf  as  a  Trinity  in 
I  nity — sue'h  are*  the*  lundanie'iital  prine'iplos  eif  tho  Kahhalah. 
'riu'V  will  Ih'(  ‘eiiue*  me  ere*  plain  as  we*  proe‘e*e*d. 

1  We)  Kahhalist ie*  weerks  have*  e'euiie*  deiwn.  The*  ‘‘ Soplior  de*/!* 
rah.  tre*at>  ed  the*  histeiry  ed  the*  ('roatiem  ;  that  oalle*d  “  Seeliar, 
tsple'iiehiur  .  e'eiiisists  eet  a  e'edle'e’tieiii  eif  tre'atisos  e'eine'orniiiir  tho 

.^le'rk.ahah  {l,ze*kie*l  s  e’harieit).  Hisniissin^  the*  epu'stion  of  tlioir 
autheii's,  nr  nieere*  preipe'rly  the'ir  e*elitors,  we*  adelre'ss  ourse'lve'S  te"* 
an  aiiaKsisot  eae'h  e>t  the'iu.  The*  “  Se'phor  tle'zirah  ”  is  properly  a 
111  He  lei^Ue  *  eiii  the*  part  ot  -Vhrahaiu,  in  whie'h,  hy  the*  e*e)!ite*ni' 
platiein  eet  all  that  is  iirounel  him,  ho  ultiniate*lv  arrives  at  thf 
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ronviction  of  the  Unity  of  God.  Evon  tliis  conooption  sliows  flio 
corn'ctnoss  of  our  former  observation,  that,  in  these  attempts  we 
n'lul  so  many  endeavours  ( whi(‘li  it  was  lioped  mij;ht  prove  sue- 
(vssfid)  to  solve  tlie  jjfreat  jwohlems  of  our  hoinii:  hy  unaided 
reason.  Ihit  toproeeed.  In  creation — and  let  it  1h' n'lnemlu'red 
that  we  have  now  to  do  only  with  it — we  distinn^uish  the  suh- 


staiiee  and  the  form  :  tlud  which  is,  and  the  modi*  in  which  it  is. 
Wt‘  have*  already  indicated  that  the  orii^inal  of  all  that  exists 
is  niviiii*.  1st.  We  have  (Jod:  Lhid.  God  manifest,  or  the 
niviiH'  into  form;  drd.  ddiat  Divine  in  its  form,  from 

which  in  turn  all  oripnal  realities  are  afterwards  derived.  In 
th(‘  “  Sepher  di'zirah,”  these  Divine  realities  are  re]m\s{'nt('d  hy 
the  ten  numerals,  and  their  form  hy  thi*  twenty-two  letters  which 
constitute  the  1 1 1'hrew  alphabet — lan^ua^e  bein^  viewed  as  the 
iiicdium  of  connexion  hetwei'n  the  spiritual  and  tin*  material : 
as  till'  form  in  which  the  s]>iritual  ajijiears.  At  the  same  time, 
iiiunlx'r  and  laiiij^uat^e  indicate  also  the  arrangement  and  the 
mode  of  creation,  and,  in  ^eni'ral,  its  boundaries.  “  Dy  thirty- 
two  wonderful  ])aths,” — so  hej^^ins  the  “  Sojdii'r  dezirah,” — “tlie 
Mtcrnal,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  livinu:  God,  the 
Kill*;  of  the  World,  the  merciful  and  gracious  God,  the  i^lorioiis 
t  Mic,  lie  that  inhahiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  liiij^h  and  holy — 
has  crcati'd  the  world.”  These  thirty-two  jiatlis  correspond  to  the 
ten  minierals  (the  substance  of  creation),  and  the  twenty-two 
letters  (its  form).  Ihit  these  ten  numerals  are  in  reality  the  ten 
Sofiroth,  or  Divine  emanations,  arran^i'd  in  triads,  each  triad  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  o]>posit('s (flowinj:^or  emanatinj^from  a  su])('rior  triad 

until  the  1  hvine  Tiiit  vis  reached )  and  heinij:  reconcili'd  in  a  middle 

•  •  •  ^ 

point  ol  connexion,  d'heseten  Sefiroth,  in  the  above  arran;j:ement, 
recur  everywhere,  and  the  sacri'd  numlxT  ten  is  that  of  ])('rfi'c- 
tion.  Kaeh  of  these*  Sefiroth  flows  from  its  ])redec(*ssor,  and  in  this 
Timiini'r  the  1  hvine  j:;ra(bndly  evolves.  “  The  first  of  the  Sefiroth, 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  livin<^  ( iod.  .  .  .  Spirit,  will,  and  word, 
these*  are  till*  I  lolv  Spirit.”  “  Two  is  the  Spirit  (or  bre'ath),  which 
J>re)e'ee*de'th  from  the  Spirit  (the  manifestation  of  the  former);  into 
this  has  lie  hewn  and  «xniven  the  twenty-two  le*tters  whie*h  con¬ 
stitute  only  one  breath  (the  fonn  of  creation).”  “  YV/rcc  is  the 
wate'r  whie*h  comes  from  the  breath  or  winel.  Into  it  has  He 
graven  darkness,  eauptincss,  mud  anel  elirt ;  He  has  spri'ad  it 
like  a  he'd.  He  has  hewn  it  like  a  wall.  He  has  covere*d  it  liken 
roof  “  is  the  fire  which  comes  from  tlu^  wat(*r,  iind  of 
''hie*h  (lod  has  maele  the  throne  of  His  plory — the  he*avenly 
chai’iofs,  the  se*raphim  anel  ministerino^  anp^e  ls.  <  tf  these  three, 
has  lie  maele  1 1  is  habitation.”  Tlie  other  six  numerals  refer  to 
east,  W('st,  north  anel  south,  to  height  and  to  depth.  This  ema¬ 
nation  of  the*  ten  Sefiroth  then  constitute's  the  substance  of  tl.e^ 
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world:  w(‘  may  add,  it  eoiistitutos  everythiiij^  else.  Tn  God — In 
tlu*  world — ill  iiKin,  ovorywhore  wc  meet  those  ton  Soiiroth,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  (Jod  inaiiilost,  or  the  Momre  ( />c//o.s‘,  tlie 
NVord).  d'ho  reader  will  have  no  difheulty  in  reeo<;ni/.in^  lierc 
tlu‘  indwelling  of  the  f'ather  in  the  Son,  and  II is  nianifestation 
hy  Hill),  lK‘si(U‘s  otlu'r  eorriiptions  of  the  doetrineol  the  rrinitv. 
If  the  ten  Si‘liroth  j^^ive  thi‘ siihstaiiee,  the  twiaity-two  h'tters  are 
tlu*  form  of  ereation  and  of  revelation.  “  Hy  J4;ivin;j^  them  lorm 
and  shape  and  hv  interchan;j;inp^  them,  (iod  has  made  thesoul  of 
eveiythin^  that  has  been  made  or  shall  he  made.”  “  I  pon  those 
h*tt(‘rs  also  has  the  Holy  One,  whose  name  be  praised,  foinuUd 
His  liolvand  j^lorious  name.”  d'liest'  lettiTs  iirt*  next  sulxlivided, 
and  their  application  in  all  the  departments  of  nature  is  shown. 
In  tlie  unit  ereation,  the  triad  world,  time  and  man  are  found. 
Alxoe  all  these  is  tlu'  Lord.  Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
rational  exposition  of  the  ereation,  attempted  hy  the  “  Sepher 
Je/.irah.” 

W  hat  lias  seenu'd  dai'k  will  hirome  mon'  clear  as  we  treat  at 


j::n‘at(‘r  liMiirtli  of  the  “Sdiar.”  This  work  addresses  itsidf  to  the 
solution  of  tlie  various  cpiestions  of  thi‘oloixy»  psyeholoti^y  (the 
doetriih*  of  the  soul),  and  ontoloj^^y  (the  doctrine  of  heiii^  in 
p'ueral).  It  will  he  observed  that  in  reality  it  thus  aims  at 
nothinj^  le.ss  than  hein^  a  system  of  p(*ri‘eet  ndi^ious  nieta])hysics. 
Hitherto  we  havi'seen  that  the  leading  principles  of  the  Kahhalah 
an*,  the  t'lnanation  of  evt'rythinji;  from,  its  connexion  with  and 


return  to  God,  and  a  'frinitv  in  ITiitv.  At  the  lu'ad  of  every 
manili'station  of  God  is  the  “  (di'rivi'd  iVoin  the  (dreek, 

under  tlu*  throiu*),  the  Mrinra^  or  JsOfjox,  app'arin^  in  the  world 
as  spirit,  in  (Jod,  as  tlu*  “  an^el  of  His  presence”  or  “  wisdom,” 
aiul  in  man  as  the  “  Adam  Kadmon,”  the  ori<i;inal  man.  All 
the.s(*  doetriiu‘s  ap]H‘ar  vi'ry  fully  in  the  S(diar,  partly  in  allo- 
p»rieal  lorm  and  partly  in  .so  many  words.  Hearing  in  mind 
the  lundainental  idea  that  God  in  Himself,  cannot  he  uiuhu’.stood, 


we  (piote  lirst  an  allejj^orieal  (h‘»ieript ion  of  the  Deity.  “  He  i^ 
tlu'  ai^ed  ot  ai^^t'd,  tlu*  s(*eri‘t  of  seert'ts,  the  hidden  of  hidden. 
I  h*  has  a  lorm  jH'culiar  to  Hims(*lt‘,  hy  virtue  of  which  He  niani- 
li'sts  Himselt  ehii'tly  as  the  a^ed,  the  a^('d  of  a^t'd,  the  hidden 
ot  !iiddi*n.  Hut  evi*n  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  Him,  He 


remains  Himst'll  unknown  to  us.  His  garment  is  white,  and 
His  ap|K*aranee  that  of  a  veih'd  eountenanee.  He  sits  enthroned 


on  a  tliroiu*  ot  tire,  which  He  subjects  to  His  will,  d'he  white 
li^ht  shines  o\er  HMljKKt  mih'S.  This  white  li<^ht  will  he  the 
jHirtion  ot  s;iints  in  the  world  to  come.”  “  I'rom  His  lu'a<l  pro- 
ctixl  annually  lf>,(MMl  myriads  of  worlds,  which  receive  and  de- 
}H*nd  lor  supjxut  ujK>n  Him.  Thence  also  distils  the  (h‘W  .  •  • 
which  will  (piicken  the  dead  to  a  new  life.  This  dew  is  thclood 
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of  the  hi^^liost  saints.  It  is  the  manna  prepared  for  tlie  jnst  in 
tlie  world  to  come.  It  also  distils  upon  the  Held  of  holy  fruits 
(which  is  the  name  <>:iven  to  the  students  of  the  Kabbalah).  This 
(l(‘w  is  white  as  crystal,  which  contains  all  colours.  The  lenu^th 
of  this  face— froni  the  extreme  points  of  the  head — is  that  of 
myriads  of  worlds,  and  it  is  called  the  ‘  Jomj  fuco'  ” 
Then  follow  further  descriptions  of  llis  ap])earance.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  the  ‘‘a<?ed  of  a^ed  ”  >yho  “  cannot 
he  known  cyen  in  the  form  in  which  lie  is  known,’’  is  the  Diyine 
bcinjr  who  in  Himself  is  ineoneciyahle  and  unintellio^ihle.  The 
“loiij^  face”  is  (lod  emanatin^^,  and  thereby  rt'yealinjj^  Himself*. 
Till'  same  is  stat('d  in  c'xpress  terms.  e  are  told  that  hi'fore  all 
creation,  (lod  could  not  be  couceiyi'd  or  represtmted,  “hut  after 
1I(‘  had  cr(‘at(*d  the  form  of  tlu'  heavody  i.  e.,  after  His 

emanation  in  the  tcai  Sefiroth,  which  together  constitute  tlu' 
heavenly  man,  “  He  employt'd  it  as  a  chariot  (Merkahah)  in 
ord(‘r  to  come  dow'ii  ;  Hi'  w  islu'd  to  be  known  after  tliat  form, 
which  is  th('  holy  name  Jehoyah  ;  I le  wdshod  to  be;  knowm  by 
His  attril)iit(‘s,”  c^c.  All  this  is  (piite  jdain.  (lod  unreyi'ah'd 
cannot  1h‘  know  n,  (Jod  rev('ah‘d  is  J('hovah  ;  this  di'hovah  is  tlu' 
hcay«*nly  man,  tlu'  Loyox,  or  Word  of  (iod,  the  protot\'|H‘  (»rthe 
earthly  man.  Ih'fore  proc(‘(‘din^  f'urther,  w'c  only  call  tlie  attri¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  to  tlu'  rc'ally  ^or^^eous  charaetcu*  of  the  Han- 
tlu'ism  wdiich  the  Kabbalah  contains.  Those  aeipiainted  with 
the  sp(‘culations  of  the  lati'st  (u‘rnian  schools,  cannot  have  failed 
to  notice  ])oints  of  similarity  with  dewish  ^lysticisni.  Mon*  of 
tlu  ‘se  will  yet  appeal’.  Hut  how  ji'june  and  puny  dex's  eyery 
Haiitlu'ism  ajipear,  wdu'tlu'r  in  its  conee])tion  or  ex(‘cutioii,  w’h(‘n 
coiiijian'd  with  that  of  tlu*  Ivist,  and  that  cyen  irn'spi'ctiye  of 
the  rich  robe  in  which  it  is  arrayi'd. 

To  ntiirn.  “(Jod  can  only  lx*  known  by  His  attributi's;  in 
tact,  Ix'fore  I lis  manift‘station  lb*  is  not  Himsc'lf.”  “  Hivesti'd 
of  all  His  attributi's,  if  neither  attribute,  nor  inia^jfe,  nor  fi^^un* 
is  left,  tlu*  rc'sidue  is  like  a  sea — for  in  th(*nis(*lyi*s  the  wat(*rs  of 
the  s('a  an*  without  bounds  or  foi’iii.”  To  und(*rstaiid  tlu*  rela¬ 
tion  of  (fod  to  the  tenth  S(*firoth,  the  former  is  compan*d  to  a 
.'"tr(*am  or  sourci*  of  w’at(*r,  the  latt(*r  to  so  many  yi*ss(*ls  into 
which  it  is  poiin'd,  and  which  at  last  shall  Ix^  bn)k(*n  a^ain,  and 
“the  watc'is  n'tiii’ii  to  the  fountain.”  This  will  lx*  the  consum- 
iiiation  of  all  thin;4;s.  (hxl,  in  revealino^  Himself,  has  ])roduc(*d 
the  flr>t,  the  first  has  pnxlnci'd  the  se(*ond,  and  the  latt(*r  the 
third  S(‘tl]-()th.  Thi  s  is  t]u*Tlrst,or  Hivine  Triad,  from  which,  in 
turn,  all  the  otlua’s  are  eyoly(‘d.  Kaich  Nefirah  has  its  own 
iianu*.  “Tlu*  croicn  (first  S('tirali)  is  the  source  from  which  the 
nifinite  li^ht  issues,  li(*nce  it  (the  infinite*  lip;ht,not  tlu*  Sefiroth) 
obtains  the  name  ‘  Kn-sof’  (boundless),  which  indicates  the 
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Suprfiiu*  (  auso ;  lor  ihoro  it  lias  iieitlior  loriii  iiorsliapr;  i 

is  tluM’t*  wav  or  iiu*aiis  to  coiicoivo  or  to  know  it . 11 

a  vo.ssol  is  toriih'il  as  small  as  a  iioiiit,  Imt  lillod  with  tho  Div 
li^^ht  ;  this  is  tlu*  sourco  ol*  all  wisdom,  it  is  u'isdoin  itsolt*  {the 
MToiid  S'tirah) ;  and  luuu'c  thv  Supivmo  Cause  is  termed  the 
“wise*  (hmI.”  Tlu‘n  it  made  a  la  rj^e  vessel  like  unto  the  soa 
which  was  tmaned  itndt'rsfundtm/ (the  third  Sefirah).  Tli 
{rnuni^  tri^dtffn ^  und  uiidvrsf(indifi(j)  uYcihc  lirst  1  riad.  iheot] 
seviai  Sftiruth,  or  rivulets,  an*  futre//,  or  greatness, or 
stri*nj;th,  htundt/,  iriumjdf,  {jlori/y  fontidufion^  and  hintjdom  (^eiu 
rally  put  last).  From  these  the  serijitui’al  names  ot‘  the  Feitv 
are  also  derivi'd.  All  oi*  them  taken  together  are  the  lull  revo 
lation  of  (JtKl,  and  in  thi‘ir  totality  constitute  the  oriijinal 
(Ailani  Kadmon),  or  heanidy  nt(iHy  as  seen  by  hlzekiel  and 
Faniel,  ami  of  which  the  teiTcstiial  man  is  a  copy.  To  nu 
all  this  moi-i*  clear,  we  subjoin  a  representation  such  as  that 
which  is  generally  found  in  cabbalistic  works: — 

I.  Crown. 


111.  Cml^•r^ta!uling.' 


,11.  Wisdom, 


h  t 


V.  Judijment. 


VIII.  (ilorv. 


VI.  Ikauiv 


IV.  (Irace. 


Vll.  Triumpl), 


IX.  Ilasis. 


.\.  Kingdom,  or  Shfcliiiiali. 


Tlu-  fiM  S  tin.!,.  or  crown,  i.s  tho  Ku-sof.  the  cliaotio 
unlun.t.a  heiM-  revealing  IHinself.  Clod  hero  coneontraten 
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11- .  ^iilislaiK'o  au<l  thus  forms  the  "  onp;uial 
lliaisell  Ill'll'  ;  Hues  (list thelimte. 

.‘‘r  ‘  ^’  eonvsu.m  it.  Ih.t  beiu- (lu.te 

Thehihhcal  teim  '  ’  ^  the  “  Nmif^ht,”  “because  we  do  not 

■'■'*‘''‘’"r,'’,hist'iu(dl.le  at  hrst  eoutaiiu-d.”  It  is  also  termed 
what  t  .1  eoutaiuiu-  all  the  otlu'r  colours,  as 

,1,0  ••white  lu.Kl  ,  ,j,,.  ,  ,0(1”  ami  “the  loiif?  iae('. 

,1,0  tirst  the  o  lei  ►  ^  ,‘,.vrestrial  man  is  made  after  the  ima-;e 

A\orememh(i  llMt  ^  .list iuct  ion  of  sexes  also  is  esseu- 

rius'ii  'the  soul  as  well  as  in  the  body,  aiul  exists  even 
lull;  obtain.  Ill  ^  female,  imiiartiiio  or  reeeiv- 

,„o.  II  i>-dom  ^ .,1'  Aiicieiils,  who  is  also  rei.re- 
.n- ..  I.  i™i«-  '••S''""-'' 

i,',™':::;. ,.11  .,..i  ,i,c.i,sov,.,„„„„t.,v..,  .i,. 

„».i„  11, e  .vi.i»-if,' . .  "ti,'v 

1  1  iiviv  !)('  VlCW(.'tl  m  Olio  t)t  lANO  NN  tl\ ^ 

iX‘((.iuhlned  as-lirst,  the  triad  :  crown 

•iHamoh  ’.don-,  ami ’the  Sheehiuah,  or  the  natural  wor  d 
(1"  ill  t’luw  nmv  he  comhiued  lei.^dli-ways  into  hree  i.dlais 
d^'nu’ile  pillar,- or  that  of  grace;  the  female  1>> 
iiaUmieiit ;  and  the  pillar  ol  the  middle  oi  that 
Mauifestlv,  the  latter  is  tin-  mo.st  "  X’' tlm 

crown,  heaiitv,  ami  the  Shechinah.  IMj  is  “'r*.!  '  'I; 

holv  kill-”"  and  the  Shechinah,  “the  matron,  tin  pKcn, 
Ir'-IA.  ”’for  “She  is  the  mother  of  all  am  -e-thnig  .m 
earth  is  suckled  at  her  bosom  and  hle.ssed  oi 
“kill.'”  and  the  “  .pieeii”  (beauty  and  the  Mieehniah)  .iie 

iiiiited  and  the  fruit  of  their  union  f  ''':7’,'|o^ 

Niiil,  or  its  return  to  t  iod.  ''  e  have  now  some\\  la  .  1  • 

what  is  to  follow.  The  Kahhulah  tiiaches  that  the 

are  not  created  with  their  bodies,  hut  arc  I'.^-f ''I'’ 

stored  up  in  the  Setirah,  “  umlerstamlmg.  It  the  sou  is  t  .  ■ 

male,  it  then  passes  through  the  M.rah,  “  gnme;  '  ” 

through  that  of  “  judgmeut.”  Hut  hel(.re  it 

the  king  comes  to  the  queen  in  an  act  which  is  o 
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conception  in  to  the  body.  Aj^ain,  when  the  soul  has 
hcT  mission,  and  it’  it  is  worthy  ot  retiirninj2[  to  (lod,  the  (jiicoii 
and  kinj:^  nuH't  once  more',  and  by  their  union,  tlie  soul  ascends, 
as  htd’ore  it  liad  deseeiKh‘d. 

Without  tlie  kin^  and  (jueen  the  natural  world  could  not 
subsist.  In  tact  sevcui  worlds  (the  si'veii  kini’^'s  of  Kdom, 
(huiesis,  xxxvi.  dl — 40)  had  been  created  and  had  iH'rislu'd. 
U'causc  they  were  before  the  kinj.!:  and  (jueen  (the  kinj>s  of 
Israel.)  In  other  words,  for  the  existence  of  the  world,  its  com¬ 
munion  with  (iod  is  necessary.  A^iin,  the  material  ('xistonoo 
of  th(‘  world  d(‘|HUids  on  the  essential  ditlerence  of  the  sexes. 
Without  it  the  world  could  not  subsist.  This  difl’ereiice  is 
t(‘rmcd  the  “balance.”  The  “balance”  is  neec'ssary  for  the 
continued  existence  of  thinj^s,  and  may  he  traced  u])wards  to  the 
hij^hest  exist(*uc(*s.  “  Before  the  balance  existed,  tlu'y  (the  kin;» 
and  (piei'ii)  did  not  see  each  other  face  to  face,  and  tlu'  orii^inal 
kin^s  (lied  from  want  of  nourishment,  and  earth  was  (h'stroyixl 
Thest'  balances  an*  suspiuided  in  a  ])laee  which  is  not  (in 
the  ori;j:lnal  Nouj^ht),  and  those'  which  are  to  he  wt'iglu'd  do  not 
y('t  (‘xist.  It  is  a  balance  whi(‘h  has  no  su]>])ort  beyond  itself, 
which  can  neitlu'r  be  (‘once'ivi'd  or  se'on.  AVhat  is  not,  what  is, 
and  what  shall  1h‘,  all  is  and  shall  he  sup])ort('d  by  this  balaiUT.” 
If  we  ria:htly  understand  this  and  similar  passap^es,  it  contains  the 
hijxh(‘st  ('tfort  of  Pantheism,  that  of  conn('(‘tinp;  mat('rial  exist- 
(']!(•(' with  1 10(1,  and  of  tracinpf  to  the  Peity  the  nc'c'cssarv  con¬ 
ditions  of  material  exist ('iici'.  In  the  revc'lation  of  (iod  matter 
forms  a  ]»art.  \\  it  bout  (iod,  matter  sinks  in  the  scale  of  lu'ing, 
and  oeeupii'S  a  place  of  antap^onism.  Matter  without  (iod  is 
sin.  4'h('  jumhj  mati'iial  is  the  sinful.  Thus,  the  kinp;s  of 
Pdom  iniv(‘  not  ivallv  c(‘as?d  to  exist — and  nothiiiir  oan  wholly 
jx'rish — but  thi'V  have*  sunk,  and  now  rc'pn'sent  a  ])lMee  “  where 
('vi'rvthinp:  is  strict  justice,”  “  wlu're  (wervthinp^  is  female,”  and 
nethinp:  male.  Ib'uei'  the  kiupfs  of  I’ldom  are  the  opj)on('nts  of 
Israt'l,  who  ari'  tlu'  reprc'sentatives  of  p^race.  The  old  worlds 
hav('  bt'ciuin*  tin'  placi'  where  vice  is  punislu'd,  and  their  ruins 
have  ^iv('n  birth  to  tlu'  (h'vil  and  his  anp^els.  The  latt(‘r  are 
uIm)  t(*rnied  tin'  “  husks,”  In'inj^  the  i)ersonifications  of  inire 
Mat('rialism. 

1  .vc'rythinp:,  then,  ('xci'pt  sin,  which  is  matter  without  (nxl, 
IS  an  ('luanation  Irom  (lod  by  means  of  succc'ssive  evolutions  or 
dev('h(pun'nts,  and  matt('r  is  oidy  the  lowest  of  them.  If  the 
Kabbalah  admits  eri'ation  out  ol  nothinp^,  it  nn'ans  by  “  nothinp’* 
only,  the  oripfiual  Xoup:ht.  N<w  will  anvthinp:  “sink  into 
\a(‘uity,  or  Ix'  h»st.  “  l.vt'rythinp;  of  which  this  world  consists, 
lx»th  Ixxly  and  svirit,  will  rc'turn  to  the  ])rinciplc  and  r(X)t 
alienee  tln'y  issutd.  1  here  is  not  such  a  thiii<r  as  absolute 
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evil:  ovoD  Satan  hiinsolt*  will  ultimately  l)o  restoivd.  The 
reail'er  will  m>tii‘e  that  there  is  an  internal  eonnexion  between 
all  these  principles,  and  he  will,  with  us,  adinirt'  the  leirieal 
nuisistenev  and  perteetness  of  the  system.  A^aiii,  all  thini^s 
had  I'lH'-existed.  “The  Holy  t  >ne,  bh'ssed  bi‘  his  nanu',  had 
er(‘at(‘d  ami  destroV(‘(l  sevt'ral  worlds,  bi'fore  lie  prodiua'd  tin* 
pn'^«‘nt  world.  ^Vh(‘n  this  last  work  was  near  its  completion,  all 
tliiic’s  ill  this  world,  all  erc'atnres  of  the  univei’sc' — at  what('ver 
pt‘riod  tlu'V  W(Te  to  make  tlu'ir  ap])earan(‘e — wen'  ])r('si'nt  Ixdbre 
tlie  Lord  in  tludr  ]x*euliar  shajx'  lon^  belbretlu'y  act  iially  enti'nxl 
the  world”  (Iv'cles.  i.  U).  As  ev(‘rythin^  Ixdow  corresponds 
to  wiiat  is  above,  so  d(X‘S  evc'rythin^  ntaterial  to  the*  s])iritual. 
The  initiat(‘(l  can  reeoi^ni/(‘  in  evc'rvthino;  a  symbol,  and  throiiL^h 
it  look  at  the  reality.  Here  we  hav('  tiu'  rational  foundation  for 
cahhalislie  ast roloiry,  I'ce.  d'hiis,  there  is  a  heavenly  alj)hab('t, 
(‘(Uiipos('d  of  th('  stars,  which  tin'  initiated  can  n'ad.  “  Al)ov(‘  in 
the  skies  are  sij^ns  whi(di  eoneeal  the  ^real('sl.  mysteries,  ddie 
coii^tidhitions  and  stars  whi(di  are  stnditxl  by  tlu'  sa;j:es  are  thes(‘ 
sii^iis.”  “  If  any  have  to  ])roe('('d  early  on  a  journey,  h‘t  hiiti 
ri<e  hy  bri'ak  (d‘  day  and  attentivedy  hudv  (‘astwards.  He  will 
]>(‘reeive  like  h'tti'rs  o*rav(‘n  on  th('  sky  and  ])lae('d  above  (nudi 
other.  Thes('  shining;- forms  are  the  hdti'rs  with  which  the  Lord 
(‘r(‘at(‘d  heav(‘n  and  etirth  ;  they  also  eonstitute  His  holy  and 
iiiysti'rioiis  na?m‘.”  W  r  have  hen'  a  si^nilleant  eoineidonce 
hetW(‘('n  th(‘  views  of  the  Kabbalists  and  the  avowed  practices  of 
the  Ksseiies,  who  rose  with  break  of  day  to  pray  towards  tln^ 
east.  As  tlie  al])halx‘t  and  numerals,  so  the  lineann'iits  of  the 
lace  are  also  symlxdieal.  ddu'V  indicate'  the  leat iin's  of  the'  soul; 
thus,  a  broad  and  arednal  fondit'ad  is  a  simi  of  ijn'at  intc'llijrenee ; 
a  l)road  hut  ilat  forelu'ad,  of  obtais(*ness,  i\ce.  .^Vll  laces  an? 
reduec'd  to  four  type's,  eM)rres]X)nelinLC  te>  the  lour  appe?aranees 
round  I'./okiel’s  e*harie)t — the  faea'  eef  a  man,  e)f  a  lion,  e)f  an  e)x, 
and  e)f  an  e'ai^de. 

llitlie'rte)  we  have'  oidy  s]xd\e?n  e)f  one  we)rlel  of  Sellre)th,  viz., 
that  which  in  its  totality  e'emstitutes  “  the  hearenhj  and  is 

also  e'alleel  the'  “  ( )lam  Azilath,”  e)r  we)rlel  of  ('inanation.  The're 
an'  thre'e'  e)ther  weudds,  e'ae*h  havino;  its  te'ii  Selire>tli,  anel  ('ae*li 
e'lnanatinjj^  Irom  its  ])re'el('e*e'sse)r.  h're)m  the*  lirst  world  flows  the? 
sea'ond,  or  “  t  )lam  Heriah,”  the  we)rlel  e)f  ereatie)n  or  (){'  pore 
spirits.  i'Voin  it  emanate's  the  thirel,  or  “(dam  de'zirali,”  the 
worhl  e)t  lorinatie)!!  or  of  an^e'ls.  hdiially,  we*  have  the*  Iburth,  or 
^  dam  Assijah,”  the*  world  e)f  ae‘tie)n.  ddiese  lour  we)rlels  a;j:aiu 
e’orroHpoml  te)  tlie*  lour  aj)pe'arane('s  in  the  visiem  e)f  Lzekie?!,  that 
‘d  the  man,  e)f  the  e'harie)t,  e)f  the*  ani^cls,  anel  e»f  the  clouels. 
Anj^els  eK'cupy  a  ])lae‘e  hover  than  me'n,  in  tlie*  thirel  we>rld  which 

the*  spliere  filled  by  the  plaiu’ts  anel  other  heave'idy  Ixxlies. 
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Thov  various  nanus  cnrivsp(»n(lini>:  to  tlio  virtius 

tlu'V  inn><‘rsonatt‘ ;  as  l<(h(iru*ly  tlu*  aniii*!  ot  ])ui'ity; 
that  of  nu*rcy  ;  ZtulhicL  that  of  justico,  cVL'c.  Tlu'v  an*  arraiii,^ii 
into  ten  clasMS,  and  are  subject  to  tin*  Mi'tatron  (i.e.,  lie  wh,,  j, 
undt‘r  tlie  thnuu‘).  Variiuis  duties  ai\‘  entrustt‘d  to  them,  mk; 
as  Nvalehint:  (»ver  tlu*  nu»vi‘uu*nts  of  the  earili,  ol’  tlu*  nioon, 
the  su|>('i'inte*iHh‘nc(*  of  the  seasons,  tlu*  i»;i‘(uvth  of  jilants,  Ac. 
h'inallv,  all  mere  matte*!’,  (*s|»e'cially  its  |K*i’se>nilie*atiem,  Saiiiae*!  th 
aii^^e*!  of  |»oi.son)  anel  his  ele*vils,  eK*euj)y  the*  fourth  eu*  nio.sl  eli>taii; 
WeU’lel.  'flu*  eh*vils,  eir  “  husks,”  ai’e  alsee  arrann-e'el  intei  tea 
e*lasses,  e*ae*h  ele*(*|)eninji:  in  sin  anel  mise*ry.  d'he*  lirst  two  (•lu^^,,  = 
re‘|)re'se*nt  emlv  chaes  anel  eliseire-ani/ation  ;  the  thirel  is  tlu*  h'x  ' 
of  elarkne*ss  ;  the*n  tolleiws  ht*ll  with  its  seven  lialls,  e*xliihitiii<r  all 
vie*es  |»ersonille*eL  Saiuae*!  is  alse>  the  an^’e*l  e)f  ele‘ath,  the*  evil 
inclination:  Satan,  the  ae*cuser,  anel  tlu*  se*q)e*nt  whie-li  sedueui 
emr  tii’.^t  ]Kne*nts.  II is  wile  is  te*rmcel  “tlu*  harleit;”  heitli  a^ 
alsee  re*ju’e>enleel  as  “  the  beast.” 

It  only  re*iuains  to  ^ive*  a  hrie*f  sketch  eif^tlu*  ])sye‘hul(»^v  ol 
the  Kahl»alah.  Man,  e'l’e'ateel  after  the*  imaij^e*  e)l‘  tlu*  “  Aelaiii 
Kaelnum,”  ele'rive‘s  his  chie*f  eli<rnity  iVemi  the  s])iritual  }tan 
within  him.  Hut  e*ve*n  his  he»ely  lu'ars  a  cleise  anale)<:;v  to 
he*avenly  things.  “The*  skin  re*|)ri*se'nts  the  lirmame*nt  .... 
the*  ilesh,  the*  interior  ])art  e>f  cre*atie)n  ;  the*]  hemes  anel  liluoel- 
ve'.ssels  are*  a  syiiihe)!  of  the  he*avenly  chariot,  eif  these*  |K)\v^^ 
within,  the  me‘sse*nj^e*rs  eef  (Joel.  .  .  .  As  in  the  iirmame'iit  wr 
see*  vai'ious  sij^ns  toniu*d  by  tlu*  stars  anel  planets,  which  e’oiievai 
myste*rious  .Nij^ns  anel  eh*e‘p  se*e*i*e‘ts,  se)  the  skin  also  ....  e‘(»a- 
tain>  sl^n.s  and  line'anie'iits,  which  are  the*  stars  anel  jilaiiets  ed  inir 
h(»elics.  All  the*.se  si^rns  have*  a  hlelele*n  me*anin^,  and  at t I’act  the 
atte'utieui  e»f  the*  .sa».:;cs  whe)  know  heiw  to  r(*ael  the  fae*e  of  man 
Hy  hi>  loe>k  man  has  j)ow(*r  eive'i*  wilel  he*asts,  a  kinel  e»f  nusiiic- 
rhm  (‘ri,  anel  to  this  hanie*!  eiweel  hissatety  in  the  lion's  elcii.  l»u: 
sin  ele'pri\e>  use»t  this  power.  Tlu*  spiritual  part  eif  man  e*eiii>ul' 
e>l‘  thre*e*  lae'ult le*s,  eh*ri ve*el  re*spe*e*t ively  iVemi  the*  thre'e*  t  riads  In'ton: 
me*ni i« me*d.  1  he'.se*  tae*ult ie*s  are*  the*  intellect^  the*  .svu//,  e »r  se*at  e»l 
anel  e*vil.  anel  tlu*  spirit,  e>r  tlu*  link  eif  cemimunie'atiem  he*t we'cu  thr 
immate'rial  anel  tlu*  mate*i'ial.  lleith  tlu*  se)ul  anel  even  the*  tv]» 
ot  the*  Ineely  are*  pre*-e*.\iste*nt ,  anel  elcse*e,*nel  unelcr  llxe*el  lavs 
\N  he*n  tlu*  semi  is  alumt  to  le*ave  its  lu‘av(*nly  aheiele*  (he*fe>re‘  birth, 
it  ap|H*ars  In'leu’e*  tlu*  Hedy  Kinj^;  arrave.'el  in  a  ^leiriems  shape  aid 
with  these  liue'ame'iits  which  it  is  te)*hear  em  earth.”  HrejKrlj 
sends  are  unwilliiiL!:  te»  leave  heave'ii  for  earth,  hut  this  h 
iu*ce*.ssary  le»r  the*  re*alizat iem  eit  the  purpese  whie*h  they  alt 
te>  se*rve*.  aiiel  tor  the  elevatiem  e)f  matter.  Death  is  the  hapi) 
lyh'a.M*  e»t  semis.  It  has  alre*ady  lH*en  statt*el  that  .soids  are 
either  male  e>r  temah* — one  complete  soul  including  both  sexe^ 
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Htuiico  tniin  whonco  it  had  ]>rocci'dod.”  ritiinaloly  all  snul. 
will  incr"'o  into  (ii«l.  and  the  Civator  and  the  emit  me  will 
l()n}j:»'r  Ih*  (lislintriiislu'd. 

On  tho  ^Mvat  problem  of  tlio  introduction  of  sin  into  tb 
world,  tlic  Kabbalah  is  not  explicit.  It  ascribes  tlie  fall  to  A(lair.\ 
disobrdiiMico,  and  nuMitions  ^(Mieral  niisiny  and  sinfulness  as  b 
(•ons(*(pieuces.  I«iit('r  Kabbalists  baNe  described  iVdaiii  iis  tb 
reprt‘si‘Utativ(*  ot‘  bis  race,  and  stat(‘d  that  all  bis  ])ro«^eny  fel 
with  biiu  and  shared  in  his  jruilt.  llyvirtiious  conduct  a  portio* 
of  the*  heaveulv  lij^ht  is  however  obtaiutd,  even  in  this  worh 
while*  “  the  death  of  the  sinless  man  is  a  real  sacrilice,  wlik; 
luav  serve  as  an  c'xpiation  ;  lienee,  the  saints  may  be  viewoel;^. 
the  sacritice  and  expiation  of  the  world.”  Indeed,  the  sain:* 
exe*reis(*  a  kind  of  intliie'uee  with  (iod,  which  causes  a 
pre)|>»)rtiou  of  the  hiviueto  pour  itself  forth  throu<»-h  tlu*  Se'tirnt': 
into  the*  worlel.  We*  have  alreaely  referre'el  tei  the  dillertnct 
be*twe*(‘U  the*  eh'ath  e>f  saints  anel  that  eif  sinners,  dust  as  wluT. 

the  e>il  is  tine  the*  tlame  ivadilv  leaves  the  wick,  se>  with  saint' 

♦ 

or  thos<*  whe»,  while*  e)U  earth,  hael  not  given  jihice  to  inateTial- 
ism  :  tlu'ir  iutelle*e*ts  rise  to  (ie)el,  their  sends  te)  lalen,  anel  tlic* 
s]»irits  re*st  e>n  e'arth.  Ne»t  se)  the  wicke*el  or  the  material.  Tliei: 
inte‘llee*ts  nien't  with  e)bstae*les  preventing  their  re*turii  tu  (iifl 
and  until  that  is  ae*e*e)mplisheMl,  neither  are  the  gate's  eif  bek 
thrown  e>|H‘n  to  their  sends,  nen*  eh)  their  spirits  tinel  rest  c 
e'arth. 

Sue*h,  then,  is  a  brie'f,  anel  neevssarily  nunigie  e)utline  e)t‘ tb 
Kabbalah.  1 1*  the  re*aele'r  asks  heiw  the'se  vie'ws  weie*  e'e)]!!!!^^ 
with  S(*ri]»ture'.  we*  answer,  that  this  was  atte'm])te‘d  by  a  sy>ten 
ot’  spirituali/ing,  or  by  substituting  a  biehlen  nu'aning  forth 
plain  worels  eet  the*  sae*re*d  te'xt.  t  )n  this  point  we  have  dwelt'- 
fully  in  enir  artie'h*  on  IMiilo,  tliat  we  shall  not  enlarge'  emit 
S'ripture*  is  e'ennpare'el  by  the  Kabbalists  te)  a  ])('rson  elre'sse'elii 
tine'  rainie'iit,  anel  its  iute'r])re'te'rs  are*  e*lassitie*d  inte)  theisevli 
mt're'ly  atte'uel  te)  the  dress — the  histenie*al  fae'ts  e)f  tlie  Hil'le 
those'  wlu),  nienv  eulighte'iie'el,  atte'uel  te)  the  l)e)ely — the  nie)ralee‘ 
the'se'  tae*ts. — anel  the'  initiate'el,  wlu)  chie'tly  re'garel  the*  seiul,  tl 
hielelen  lue'aning  e)f  the  Se*ri])ture's.  'riie*  latter  is  el ie-ite'el  tVr. 
the  te  xt  by  e)ne*  e)f  thre*e  me'the)els,  by  ijoimlriu  e)r  the*  re'sedvir..’ 
e)t  the*  weerels  inte)  tlu'ir  mnne'rical  value  /the  lle'bre'W  lettC' 
In'ing  also  nunie'rals);  by’  nofuricoti,  or  making  eve'rv  lette'i’in- 
weirel  the*  initial  e)f  a  se'parate  word,  and  by’ the  iiitcTrltumjc  ' 
le'tte'fs.  the*  tirst  h'tte'r  ot  the*  al])habe*t  being  e'Xchaiigcel  ied'tb 
last,  the*  .M'e'onel  for  the  pe'iiult.  e^c. 


-  I . 

I>ut  We*  have*  tully  e'xhauste'd,  at  h'ast,  e)ur  spae*e',  if  not  or 
rt'aeh'rs  patie'iu'e*.  Ue  may  ne)t  even  atte'inpt  te)  elistinuiiid* •' 
the  Kabl)alali  between  the  remainelcrs  e)f  the* 


s’)li'itiial  trJi* 
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lions  ciH-0  rmiviHl  ain(m‘j:st  tlu'  Jews,  iiiul  tlie  IVrsiaii  olo- 
iiioiits,  wliicli  have  in  course  of  time  corrupted  them.  The 
reader  will  prohahly  Ih‘  ahh'  to  separati'  tliosi'  two  eleimmts  M'itli- 
<.ut  our  assistaiic('.  We  regret  that  we  may  not  indicate  the 
traces  of  tlu*  Kabbalah  in  the  writinjjfs  of  Philo,  and  in  the 
tiaeliiii*^  ol*  SOUK'  of  tlu*  (Inostics.  Put  we  cannot  lay  down  our 
iK‘ii  witliout  ]);iyin<j;  the  wcdl  merited  trihutt*  of  our  pitiise  to  tlu* 
ieariied  work  of  tlu*  Rev.  dolm  (fxh'e,  to  wliich  we  have  referred 
at  tlic  head  of  this  article.  Ilis  research  and  hd)ours  wi're  those 
of  a  sludit)us  life.  Tlu'V  were  not  acknowledged.  Ilis  tirst 
volume  a])j)i‘iired  in  ISlo,  the  sc'cond  in  1S‘J0,  and  the  t Idl’d 
oidv  in  ISoO,  as  the  h'arned  tiuthor  could  not  vt'ntui’e  on  tlu* 


ex|K‘iise  of  jirintin^  until  his  tinances  should  lx*  such  as  not  to 
oeeasioii  tlu'rehv  any  s(‘rious  d('triment  to  his  lamilv.”  'fhis  want 


of  eneourai^ement  is  rc'tdly  a  disgnice  to  our  country.  Wi*  do 
not  indeed  ai^ret'  in  the  conclusions  of  the  leai’iied  autlior.  lie 


av»>w>  himself  to  “abhor  the  idea  of  a  personid  (lod,  no  matter 
liet I i(‘r  represented  as  a  dupit(*r,  sitting-  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Olympus,  or  as  a  Jehovah,  sitting  on  the  to])  of  Blount  Sinai” — 
1i(‘  h(‘lievos  and  maintains  “that  M'hat(‘V(T  actually  exists  is 
eitlu'i’  tiod  Ilimsi'li*  or  Ilis”  (vol.  III.,  p.  — in  short,  he 
lias  adoj)t('d  the*  vi(‘ws  of  tlu^  Kabbalah,  (hi  oth(‘r  <^rounds, 
al>o,  W(‘  (lilfer  from  him.  His  arran;^’enieut  is  somewhat  con- 
lused,  and  his  (juotations  lack  sulllci('nt  historical  discrimination 
InlWi'en  the  iddi'i*  and  the  latiT  Kahhalists.  In  sliort,  it  is  a 
work  more  hairned  than  practically  usc'ful.  Put  s])eeially  do 
we  nroil  irom  his  conclusions,  f  rom  such  studic's  w(*  rise  with 
a  conviction  that  tlu'ri*  remaiiu'd  iiulet'd  in  the  Svna<j;oj4;iu*  a 
sjurltual  leaven,  hut  from  its  ]H‘rversions  by  Pc'i’sian  adinixtun's, 
and  the  aberrations  ot  a  false  spiritualism,  W(*  turn  with  humhh* 
unatitiuh*  to  tlu*  “  sine(*r(‘  milk  of  tlu*  word,”  and  r(*nu*mh('r  the 
^^arnin;L»',  “  Peware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  throuj^h  ])hlloso])hy 
and  vain  deci'it,  alt(*r  tlu*  tradition  ot*  nu*n,  alter  tlu^  i’udinu*nts 
ol  the  world,  and  not  al‘t(*r  (Jhrist.  For  is  11  lm  dfcelFi/i  u/l  the 
Jtii/it'sa  of  ft IV  (iodhvud  hodihjF 
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A  itT.  V. —  Thf‘  DkUI'h  Jif  cietr. 
Aiijit riaii  (’onronlat.” 


January,  IS-IO.  A rt iclo— 


*J.  TItr  liiimhlvr.  .lanuarv,  lsr>().  Article — “  Prott'staiitisin  in  tii.> 

Prfsriuv  of  till*  (^liinrh.  'flu'  Austrian  Com-ordat.” 

I'ntr  Lrrfiirts  (HI  the  ^lustnan  Concordat.  \W  Canlinal  Wiseina: 

Loiitlon.  Lsotj. 

Til  vr  tin*  last  fow  voars  liav(‘  witiiosstMl  a  grc'ut  revival  of  oiierr 
aiiioiij^  tin*  adliortuits  ol  tin*  ])aj)a(*y,  and  that  eonsidtT.iiile 
suret'ss  has  attondi*d  the  etiorts  of  the  pricstluxal  to  hrinu:  ahm: 
a  i-evival  ot'  Uoiiianisni  throuj^liout  lhiro])0,  are  facts  wliiclnvt 
arc  neither  (li>j)os(Ml  to  deny  nor  to  conceal.  .Vt  tlu‘  saiiu' tinit- 
th(‘r(‘  is  leason  to  Ixdii've  that  this  rt'vival  has  Ikhmi  souu'wlia; 
(‘Xairp'ratcd,  and  that  afti'r  all,  tlu'  proo-n'ss  of  po] hut  of  late 
vears,  hoth  at  honu*  and  on  th(‘  Continent,  is  niori'  apparent 
than  real,  and  will  ulllinat('ly  i)i*ove  to  he  ephcimu’al  ratluTtha:! 
abiding 

The  activitv  (d‘  the  Ihunish  hitTarchy  for  sc'veral  yt'ars  pa't 
has  hoon,  indeed,  pr<»dij^i<ius.  UousihI  to  a  vivid  scuisi'  of  tlioir 
dani>:('r  durini::  tin*  first  l‘'reneh  Kevolntion,  tluT  hav(‘  sIiowd 
a  zoal  worthy  ot’ a  h(‘tt('r  cause;  and  lahonrc'd  with  uiitiriiiL’ 
assiduity  foi*  tin*  n‘Ntoration  (d‘  tlnur  foi’iner  fortune's.  Th 
result  has,  to  a  ei'itain  exteuit,  corresponded  with  their  (‘xertioiis 
'The  ])rie“'ts  have'  i’i'Li;aim‘d  tlu'ir  jiower  and  en'dit  in  most  part' 
ot’  Murope,  and  the*  (’hureh  of  IhuiK',  at  the  prc'sent  inomont. 
is  undouhte'dl V  in  a  state*  ed‘ eeunj)arat  ive  ])re)s])erit  v. 

Th  e*  neii^hhourinix  klni>teloni  e>f  fVance*  furnishe's  a  fair  illustn- 
tion  ed’  the*  tae’ties  eef  the*  Itoinish  hie*rare*hv  all  e)ver  the*  (’eniti- 
iH'iit.  In  e»ne  se*nse*  I'h'aiu'e  niav  he*  retrareh'el  as  the*  are*iia  iti 
miniature*  eet  the*  ^i’e*at  e*onflie*t  ce)mme*ne*e*el  in  the*  sixte*e'iit!: 
e*e*nlurv  lH'twe*e*n  the*  I’ixal  penvers  eif  antlmrit  v  anel  fre*e'  thouirlit 
I  he*re'  elid  Pope  l.e*o  anel  the*  monk  Luther  (*ni»‘a‘xe*  in  a  de'udlv 
e*e»ntlie*t  that  marshalle'el  e>n  euie*  side  anel  on  the*  ()the*r  all  the 
lMre*e*s  ot  the*  kinj^ehun — sae*e*relotal,  military,  anel  civil — which. 
atte*r  re‘|H*ate*el  e*edli''ie»ns,  thre'W  the  wheile*  land  inte)  ceuitushii- 
anel  whie*h.  atte*r  a  stru^^le  e»f  thiee*  ci*nturies,  is  hv  ne)  iiican* 
e*neleel  ye‘t. 

^\  e  ne'e*el  scarce*ly  re*mind  the  r(*ade*r  that,  during  the*  latter 
part  e>f  the*  e*ii:hte*e*nth  ce*ntury,  the*  interests  ed’  the  Ke'ini'h 
t  hure'h  in  k  rane*e*  w'e*re*  jit  their  le)\ve*st  e*hh.  l  iider  the*  re'iH'atcel 
hleew';  ot  a  phile»sophic  inflele*lity,  re*li<^ie»n  seeine*d  elead — utt(*rK 
|H'rishe*el  U'yeenel  all  he>j)e*  of  re*vival.  The*  only  faith  in  th- 
I'eMintrv  wa*'  taith  in  \e»ltaire;  the  euilv  belief,  a  di.sbe*lie*t  hr 
e*M*rythinij.  Ke*lii.;;ie>ii  was  not  oidy  diseiw'iied — it  was  sceHTit'** 
anel  rieliculed. 
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This  (lo]>n'ss(Hl  state  of  l^>lnallisln  eontinued  for  about  half  a 
(riiturv,  hat  with  tlie  empire,  reli»j:iou,  too,  was  restored  ;  still  it 
wa^:  all  otlieial  and  political  reli<4:iou,  ratlier  than  the  reliii:ioii  of 
tlu‘  h(‘art.  Another  reverse  yvt  await(‘d  it.  After  tin'  (h'throne- 
inciit  of  (’harles  X.  in  ISdO,  tlu'  priests  wi're  nnivi'rsally 
attackod  and  (h'testi'd.  Tludr  hani’lity  [irc'tmisions  and  absurd 
(‘Xartions  had  aronsi‘d  the  indii^nat  ion  of  all  tdasses ;  and  for 
.Miiiu'  years  they  dart'd  not  even  show  themselyes  in  the  streets 
in  tlu'ir  eh'i’ieal  rolx's. 

It  was  about  tlu'  year  bSdd  that  tin'  popish  eeeh'siasties  of 
Franet'  In'i^aii  to  take  eonra^t'.  (iradnally  tln'V  sneet't'thd  in 
rcintrodneini!:  thvir  ]>nblie  ])roeessions,  which  had  lu'i'n  snp- 
|)n'ss('d  in  all  tlie  cities  in  ISdO.  The  dt'snits  issin'd  once  more 
iVoiii  tht'ir  n'treats,  and  ext'rti'd  all  their  skill  and  rt'sonrct's  in 
n'stdrinii:  tin'  ancit'iit  They  instrnett'd  the  j)oj)ish 

hi'jhops  how  to  rei^nlate  tln'ir  conduct.  Tin'  interior  orders  of 
cl«Tiry,  to(>,  beo^an  to  make  ])r<)s(‘lyt('s  amon^  the  lowt'i*  classes; 
and  nr^anlzt'd  con^iu'tj^ations  of  the  “  Holy  Vir^-in,”  and  of  tln^ 
“Saert'd  Heart.”  Monastic  institutions  wi're  multiplied;  and, 
alxtvc  all,  «^n‘at  ('Iforts  wvrr  made  to  monojiolizi*  (‘din'at ion  as 
tho  surest  road  to  tin*  extension  of  the  Komish  faith. 


Such  was  the  state  of  thinii^s  when  Louis  Lhilippc*  fled  from 
his  eaj)ital  in  ISIS.  A  sensible  reaction  had  takc'ii  place*  in  tlie 
jHihlie  mind  in  favour  of  the  liomish  ch'rtry*  Men  thono^ht, 
in  tlu'ir  simplicity,  that  the  ])riests  had  abamloned  tln'ii*  ancit*nt. 
mtoh'rant  and  d('s|)otic  maxims,  and  tlie  recent  accc'ssion  of  a 
lih(‘ral  j)ope  had  ])ow(*rfnlly  contributed  to  the  d(*lnsion. 

I  In*  |M>j)ulai‘ n'volntion  of  ISIS,  that  thn*at(*n('d  to  ruin  the 
papal  ehui'ch,  only  st'i’vt'd  to  inci'i'asi*  In'r  (trc'dit.  h’lancc*  had 
no  MK)n(‘r  lu'come  n'jmblican,  than  tin*  bishojis  pnblisln'd  ])as- 
toral  h*tt(*rs  demandiiiii^  lilu'rty,  as  in  tin*  rnil(*d  Stati's.  'fin* 
jniests.  too,  joiiK'd  in  tin*  cry  of  “  Lilu'i  ty,  I'kpialil  y,  and  rnity,” 
and  j»]ononnc('d  soh'inn  b(*in*(lictions  on  tin*  tri'i's  oi'  lilu'i'ty  which 
"i*re  jdanted  all  oy(*r  France*.  Honn*  tln're*  ^ave*  tin*  lie*  to  all 
her  past  histeny,  anel  semj^ht  tei  ])e*rsn;nle*  mankinel  that  she*  was 
tile  |]i(«nel  e)t  ])opular  tre*e*ele)m.  Xe)  seKun*!*,  he)we*ye*r,  was  the 
aiieiont  e>reh*r  e>t  thiiiirs  re*sten’e*d,  than  he*i*  tae*tie*s  e*hanircel.  d'he^ 
priests  now  re*])i*e*se‘nte*el  the*ms(*ly(*s  as  the*  ele*fe*nele*rs  e»f  enele*!*; 
pe're*(>ivinir  that  the*  me)re*  re*s])e'e*table  e*lasse*s  we'ie*  alainnel  by 
the*  e*xce‘.vs«*s  ot  t hei  ele*ma;::e);^nes,  they  <^ave*  e nit  that  tin*  e*hnre*ii 
"as  the*  endy  ark  e»f  safety,  anel  that  out  eif  its  ])ale*  the*re*  was  nei 
seeiinty  tor  se)e‘ie*ty.  Tims  m(*n  we*je  le*el  tei  le»ok  npe>n  the^ 
priest heeod  ns  a  ne*e*e*ssaiy  e*le*me*nt  eif  se)e*ie*ty,  anel  rallie'el  by 
de^O’eMs  aronnel  the*  l)anne*rs  e>f  Kenin*. 

1‘ tom  that  pe'rieeel  tei  the*  ])re*s(‘nt,  tln^  j)rie*sts,  (*mboleh*in'el  liy 
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siiccfs*^,  liavo  iiicrssinitly  to  advance  the  intonsts  of 

tli(‘  cliurcln  In  tliesi'  (‘thu’ts,  the  pix'stMit  t'lnpi'ror  has  r(*ii(U*r(i<i 
tlu'in  important  assistance.  In  n'tiivn  tor  tlu'ir  (*o-oporatioii  in 
])laciii^  him  u])on  tlie  innH‘rial  throiu*,  he  constantly  niaiiilVsts 
towards  th('m  tie'  hii^liest  ix'^ard.  1I(*  has  authori/Axl  tlu‘ n. 
union  ot’tlu‘  jirovincial  synods — au^nu'iitixl  tludr  annual  allot- 
nunits  tixnii  tlu‘  public  tri'asury  —  taken  part  in  the  nunuToib 
popish  festivals — pt‘i*mlttt'd  the  estahlishment  ot  additional  im*. 
na>tic  lu>t it ut ions,  and  loi'hiddi'ii  all  attacks  ot  the  press  a»jfuiii>t 
the  doetriiK's  and  hii‘rarehy  ot*tlu‘  Komish  Church. 

In  <*oune.\iou  with  tliis  suhjeet,  W(‘  will  (piote  a  para^n-ajili  or 
two  from  a  reli^^ious  eoutemjMirary,  which  o[)ens  to  our  view  tlie 
pres(‘ut  tactics  ot*  tin*  <r]X'at  (MUMuy  ot*  man.  The  ])aj)er  is  an 
nuporiaut  oU(‘,  as  it  (‘xplains  the  jiliase  that  popm’v  has  now 
assum(‘d,  and  lik(‘wiM*  l*urnish(‘S  the  key  to  its  presmit  state  and 
pro'ipi'cts.  It  is  from  the  k'nmch  correspondent  ot*  the  »louniai. 
and  is  dated  I’  ranei*,  IteeiMuher,  ISo.). 


“  riulonht(*tllv.  Konniii  Catholii'ism  has  made  proL'fress  in  thi< 

remit  ry  ^\  it  kill  a  ri'rlain  numlu'r  of  yt'ars . Many  iiioiiasiic 

tirdrrs  I  toiMinlraiis.  I'ranriseaus,  ( tratoiiians,  and  ("aimrliiiis  rvon— 
h:i\v‘  n'apjn'ariMl  amom^  us,  to  tiu*  ujnait  aslonishnuMit  of  tlu'  i;ood 
iiu‘u  who  llioai^ht  lln'.^r  eomniunitic's  of  a  past  aj^i*  wi're  t*xtiiii^niislu'd 
for  t'ver.  1  am  not  speaking  of  tlu‘ .h'suits,  who  have  always  existid. 
Ihrry  diorrse  now  conlaii's  a  nursery  of  the  followi'rs  iil*  Loyola; 
thry  ar»‘  tlu*  preachers,  confessors,  prol’essors,  and  directors  of  tie 
i’en^clence  ot’ihe  pious,  and  ilisplay  prodigious  activitv.  d’hi*  incor¬ 
porations  of  \\«»nu‘n  have*  inert'ased  still  more  than  tliosi*  of  men. 
loll  mei‘l  in  tlu*  xilhiLi^es,  as  well  as  in  the  towns,  with  Mack,  white, 
and  uri'V  ,>i>ters — sister  it»r  tlu*  poor,  ladi(.*s  of  the  Sacrcil  Ih'art,  ot 
cloistered  and  iu»n-ch»ist(*n*d  nnns,  who,  under  tlu*  sovi'rcieii  in- 
spiral ii>n  ot  tlu*  ticsuils.  encompass  the  whole  jxipulation,  espccialiy 
pei>ons  ot  their  own  st*.\,  in  the  lu'twork  of  their  inet'ssant  activity, 
this  is  not  all.  I’uhlir  instruction  is  incri*asinoiv  invaded  by  the 
secnl.'ir  and  ri'i;nlar  clergy.  TIu're  are  at  tlu*  prt*sent  time*,  in  ai^m^l 
ali  our  cities,  institutions  calh*<l  lowt*r  scluuds,  which  makt*  a  tor* 
iiiui.ahh*  an,\ihaiy  to  the  state  colleges.  Lareuts  are  invited,  in  the 
nanu*  ot  thr  iutt'nsts  of  //ruivv/,  to  send  tlu*ir  childre*n  llu'rc;  and 
tlu*  \\onu*n,  heini^  wariu*d  in  the  confessional  of  what  tlu‘V  are  to  do, 
heLT,  entreat,  t*M*n  per.si*<*utt*  their  husbands  so  much  on  the  subjoct. 
that  the  L;rt*aler  numlu*r  decide  to  S(‘ml  their  sons  to  tlu*s(‘  se'ininarics 
I  (‘r  tlu*  cluhlren  oi  tlu*  people,  tlu*  Itomish  ehureh  has  established 
Jn  t  fl>rrn  oj  tht'  (  Jn'iatuni  I eir  h'rh't’ii  J^nonmtms — siiij^ular 
schoolma.-le*rs-  who  strive  to  teach  their  pujiils  as  little  as  llu'V  ran. 
A.s  \o  tlu*  youiii^  women,  tlu‘y  are  inevitablv  plaeeil  umh'r  the 
direct u»n  tif  the  .sa,s/cr.v  or  ///!*',  \vlu)  teach  th(*m,  before  eM*r\thiii2 
else,  to  say  their  catechism  well,  and  to  observe  the  forms  ot  * 
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iihvhaiiieal  (lovotioii,  uniting:  to  tins  some  accoinplislunonts.  Thus 
ilu*  intMiiluTs  ot*  iho  clorijy  have  inono[)oll/.t‘d  national  t‘(luoation  of 
f\,TV  kind,  and  soizo  upon  the  risinji;  goiu'ration,  in  ordor  to  mould 
iliiMM  to  their  ima,<;t‘. 

••Th(*s(*  nnnu'rons  establishnuMits,  tlu'se  multiplied  labours  retpiire 
imich  inom‘V,  and  the  priests  really  have  mueb.  Ily  what  mean,s.  then, 
do  ihev  eontinually  n‘llll  their  pursi‘s  ?  'flu*  methods  to  whieh  tluy 
have  iveoiirse  are  very  varied,  'fhey  surround  the  bed  of  tin*  dyinu:, 
proiihsim;  eternal  hap|)iness  to  thost?  who  make  larij^e  donations  for 
the  necessities  of  the  ehureb.  If  they  lind  any  in  a  tlistressed  con¬ 
dition  of  mind,  they  ealm  them,  on  condition  that  pj*euniary  saeriliees 
slunild  aeeoinpany  th(‘ir  acts  of  |)enitt‘nee.  If  tlu'V  find  sonu*  ai^ed 
aiul  solitarv  body,  tluw  i^o  with  authority  into  luu*  house,  and  will 
not  ^^ive  lu'r  any  rest  until  slu*  has  bet[iu*athed  them  the  ;j;n‘att'st 
port  ion  of  lu‘r  propc'rty.  I'rom  younj;  ladii‘s,  bijjjots,  who  show  a 
ta>te  for  monastic  lift',  they  dt'inand  a  eonsidt'rabh*  poi'tion  bt'lbn* 
ihev  admit  tlu'in  into  their  eoiivt'iits.  Ib'sidt's  all  this,  tlu'V  makt' 
follt'cl ions  t»f  all  kinds  in  tin*  smaller  hamlets,  and  wrt'st  from  tin* 
erediiloiis  j)i*asants  tlu'ir  last  coin,  'flu'ir  industry  has  invtmted  yt't 
tttiu'r  means  for  raisini^  taxi's  on  tlu'ir  followi'rs:  they  sell  the  holy 
water  at  a  hi^h  price,  like  that  of  Sah'ttt',  or  miraculous  medals,  or 
I’alst'  relics,  or  ext'injitions  from  fasts,  ^Ve. ;  tlu*y  make'  evt'rythini;  an 
«d)ject  of  trallle,  and  wlu'u  this  is  not  sullieient,  they  institute  ^^rand 
lotlerit's,  haviuij;  no  scruple  at  fet'din^  the  passion  tor  j^amin^  by 
tlit'ir  sjih'nditl  prospt-ct uses.  Aith'd  by  so  many  iiii^enious  eondn- 
nations  (and  1  have  not  mi'iitioned  all),  they  never  want  mt)ney, 
and  it  hecomi's  in  tlu'ir  hands  a  powi'rful  instrumi'iit  of  ilominat  ion. 

“  Let  us  «;o  still  fui'tlu'r  Wlu'uevt'r  tlu*  ,l('suits  and  tlu.'  priests 
an*  in  a  prosperous  stati',  they  ri'vivi*  tlu'ir  ohl  su[)erst itions,  bt'causi^ 
tlu'y  hoj)e,  by  this  nu'ans,  to  (*xalt  tlu*  imaj^ination  of  tlu*  weak  and 

tlu*  simph' . 'flu'  (lou^ma  of  the  immaculate'  eonei'ption  has 

inrnished  an  oj)port unity  tor  fi'stivals  moiv  Ihn^an  than  (diristian, 
with  illuminations,  tiri'works,  triumphal  arcbi's,  t  rains  (d'  yount^  ladi(*s 
ornam(*nt(*d  wit  h  brilliant  dt'corat ions,  and  such  lilo*.  Ibrnu'  has  com- 
inenec'd,  on  a  larij^i'  scab',  her  tradi*  with,  and  i*xpi*dilions  tor,  apocry¬ 
phal  h(m(*s,  which  slu*  otli*rs  as  the  vi'nerabli^  relies  of  the  martyrs. 

1  iu*  colossal  statiu's  of  t  hi' virgin  and  t  lu'  saints  have  n 'appeared*  in 
<»nr  public  s<juares,  hailed  by  the  noise  of  etinnon  and  ili-uin  ;  pro¬ 
cessions,  loni;  since  abandoned,  have  been  ai;ain  introduei'd  ;  mi- 
laeuloiis  euri's,  prodii^ies,  marvellous  tales,  all  the  le^^ends  and  pious 
tales  ot  tlu'  Middh*  Aj^es  have  been  n'produeed — vast  systems  of  lyinj^ 
m\entioiis  and  practical  suj)erstitions. 

t  on^iyi^at ions  ot  the  laity,  private'  assoeititions,  have  not  b(*en 
torir,(tt(*n  in  this  work  of  eh  rii'a!  restoration.  .  .  .  Some  priests  or 
inoiiks  have  disei[)lined  the  soldiers,  to  whom  tlu’v  oiler  profaiu^ 

<  I'ersions,  in  orde'r  to  make  them  submit  more  reaelilv  to  the  exercises 
^t  dcNotion.  Others  have  enrolled  in  thi*ir  eeclesiast ical  lists  artizans, 
sonants,  wives  ot  laiiourers,  youn^j;  ladies  of  the  aristocratic  class,  tte. 

>csi*  particular  associations  are  the  means  of  unitin«jf  all  these  volun- 

» Is  under  one  and  the  same  commaud,  and  enable  the  priests  at  any 
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moinont,  to  s«'nd  into  the  field  a  army  of  siibinissive  ner'»phTt«>s. 
In  view  of  this  prv'jjn'ss.  the  bishops  and  desiiitieal  Journals  niter 
elamat  ions  of  joy  and  triumph.  .  .  .  Never  has  the  hangna^' of  is^ 
p^ipish  elerijv  Ikvii  mort‘  iianchty  :  never  have  their  prv'iensiv'ij 
bt'tm  mon*  feirU  s^lv  nut  forth.’' — Chn\<ff'iuh>M.  Jaiuun, 


This  .Hketoh  of  the  pn'St'Ut  tactics  ot  the  ]X'pish  |\irty  t 
France  applit's,  with  Si'anvly  an  oxci'ption.  to  nu>st  ot  the  oth^ 
ctnintrit's  of  now  under  |>ii|vil  domination.  Ihe  tailuir 

of  attempts  at  n'volution  on  the  ('ontinent,  which  at  one  tim^ 
thri'ateiUHl  the  destruction  of  all  des]xnism.  civil  and  rvdiijious, 
has  emlxdtlem'd  the  Komish  hieran'hy  to  make  extrai'nlinarr 
efforts  to  rv'^ain  their  former  a.si'endancy.  I  lie  desuits  ari'  t'sjv* 
ciallv  forward  in  the  work:  sixirinj;  no  pains,  no  ex]vnst\  to 
accomplish  their  objivt.  fhe  jx>]x'  honours  them.  Ihe  bishopj 
t'a^'rly  i*ovet  their  assistance.  They  ivcupy  the  Ix'st  pulniK 
and  ti;rurt'  in  public  on  the  most  important  occasii>ns.  Tiioir 
chief  ambition  is  to  Ixvome  confesvsors  to  kimrs  and  statosmon. 
that  tlu'V  may  thus  intluence  the  destinies  of  natimis.  Next 
to  this  tlu'V  stx'k  the  contixd  of  inlucatiim.  with  a  view  to  Ivnd 
the  youthful  mind  to  the  ]nir]H>ses  of  Koine.  Under  their  intiuonw 
relii::ious  frinnlom  is  every  when'  either  su]>pressed  or  curtaiW: 
and  the  cinnilation  of  n'liu:ious  Ixx^ks.  and  es|H'cially  the  S'rip 
tures,  prohihitiMl  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilitv. 

Koine  cannot  Ixni.st  of  the  same  triumphs  in  (ireat  Kritaiu  as 
we  have  just  desi'rilHMl  on  the  (\mtinent.  Still,  it  must  Iv 
fe.ssi'tl,  tlu'  as|H'et  of  atl'airs  here  is  far  from  heiiux  d  i  sc  on  ra  gin? 
to  the  papal  cmirt.  l*o]H'ry  has  certainly  made  cmisidorable 
pn>Lrn‘.SN  in  this  island  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
it  lui'i  arist'ii  in  j^reat  part  from  a  transter  of  ]>apists  fnan  In'- 
land,  ratluT  than  actual  conversions  of  Krotestants.  'fhe  iiuiubT 
ot  actual  converts  to  Koine  is  pn>hahlv  inconsidt'rahh',  and  chiefly 
contiinsl  to  the  hij^luM*  classt's.  Kut  it  cannot  Ix'  denied  tliattho 
influx  of  so  many  Koinanists  into  Kmrland,  is  exenasiu?  a 
damairinir  intluence.  The  numerous  cha|H'ls  erected  for  their 
use,  the  schools  conmvtixl  with  them,  and  the  multiplication  of 
mona''tic  institutions  show  the  pri'senceof  an  em'inv.  entretu'binir 
himsi'lt  in  his  str<^nijhohls  ainoiii;  us.  ]>ropaj;jatino-  dix'frines  iind 
t'nconrai;in«r  practict's  which  tend  to  the  subversion  of  Uhristian 
truth  and  even  of  morals. 

I  lu'  ehit't  danp'r  to  Kritish  Protestant  ism,  however,  arijv^ 
from  another  sourci' — the  nqiid  ])roi»ress  of  dVai‘tarianisni 
Ihe  followers  ot  Or.  Pusey  have  iiiHictt'd  more  damau^'  on  tbo 
Protestant  eaust' within  tlu'se  ri'alms,  than  all  the  Komish  vicars, 
— a|x»stolic,  and  tlnar  anny  of  priests.  It  was  this  disastrous 
hert'sy  that  It'd  to  the  famous  bull  of  Pope  Pius  in  lSf)<h  by 
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which  ho  prt'toiuiiHi  to  ostablish  a  lu^niish  liior.m'hy  in  Knjjlaiul. 
aiui  aK'lish  all  tho  I'lvtostant  ostablishinont.  Hoiuvlortb*  nono 
can  doubt  that  jjmitly  rt'vivtxl  aotivitvwill  obaractori/o  Knirlisb 
luunanism.  Iho  newly  apiHuntinl  biji]io|v5  will  tan  tho  real  ot* 
their  t'olloworsi.  and  plan  aiul  su|H'rintond  now  nunlos  of  airijn's- 
sion.  In  tho  midst  of  this  ij^moral  siuhh'ss  of  tho  oanso  of 
Komanism  at  homo  and  almvul — whilst  |H>pish  bishops  ami 
Ji'suit  journals  aiv  uttorinu:  thoir  soni^s  of  victory,  and  ivpiv- 
st'Utin^  I'lvtostantism  as  dead — a  fn'sh  triumpli  has\vn  aohiov^nl 
bv  tho  pqvaoy.  tho  ^'ast  ompiiv  of  Austria  has  Invn  dtdivoml 
over  to  tho  tondor  mondos  of  tho  Komish  hioi'aivhy.  by  tliat 
disunuvful  piiHV  of  olorioal  diplomacy,  tho  Ai^nniAN  t\>x- 

IX^KUAT  I 

In  onlor  to  estimate  ariijht  tho  nu'aniuj;  of  tins  important 
diH'umont,  it  is  desirable  just  to  ijlauoo  at  tho  pivvious  histi>ry  of 
tho  kin^lom  of  Austria.  tb>soph  ll.,  a  pmhvossor  of  tho  pn'- 
s<'nt  om|H'n>r,  had  bivu  tHluoattnl  iu  ooutbrmitv  with  tho  libt'ral 
views  of  his  times.  It  was  his  dosin'  to  pnuuototho  n'al  wolfan' 
of  his  suhjtvts.  lie  stoa<lfastlv  oppi>siHl  tho  pn^i^^n'ss  of  ooi'lo- 
.siastieal  dos|Hitism  and  absurd  siHH'rstitii>us  :  and  oxortod  l\im- 
st'lf  t\»r  tho  promotii>u  of  iutolliH'tual  iMluoatiou  and  oouum'roial 
entorpriso.  With  tlioso  vit'W's,  ho  pn>mul*i:att'd  tho  t'<liot  t>f  toh'- 
ration.  alndislu'd  a  vast  uumbor  of  OiUivt'uts,  oauourii's, 
nnluetHl  tho  uuiuK'r  id’  festivals  and  sjiiuts*  days.  iiUnnluoi'il  tho 
phuyfunt  rftjium,  ]>n>hihitod  all  dinvt  iutoroourso  botwi'ou  tho 
eleriry  aud  tho  po|H',  appoiutod  tho  bishops  himsolf,  dolivonnl 
tho  h>wor  olor^v  t’nuu  tlio  absoluto  swav  of  tho  bishops,  aud 
liinitiHl  tho  iutluoiu'o  of  tho  priosts  ovor  tho  so1uh>1s  of  tho 
kinu^dom. 

Such  still  romaiuod  tho  iiosturo  of  atfairs  iu  Austria  whon 
« >  •  1  & 

rraneis  ilost'ph,  tho  pn'sout  ompt'ror,  asoomhd  tlu'  thnmo.  It 
was  well  km»wu,  that  ho  had  boon  oduoatod  by  a  dosuit.  aud 
gU'at  ti'ars  woro  outortaiuod  ros|H'otiui::  tho  i‘ours('  of  polioy  whii'h 
would  mark  his  n'i^u.  All  those  a]>prohousious,  howoyi'r,  foil 
short  ot  tlu'  actual  reality,  t  hit'  of  his  first  acts  was  tt>  abolish 
the  pltwiftnn  fY(jitnn,  aud  tt>  allow  fret'  iutorot>ui'so  bt'twt't'u  tlu' 
clor»;y  and  tlu'ir  spiritual  lu'ad  at  lu>mo.  'riiis,  ht>wt'Vt'r,  did 
lint  siitisly  him.  lb'  wauttal  to  destroy,  so  far  as  ]>t>ssihl(',  all 
tho  work  hy  which  dosoph  ll.  had  aotpiirod  impt'ri.shabh'  rt'- 
iiowii,  and  to  subjt'ct  his  kiuplom  to  tho  rule  of  poutillt'al 
nonio. 

Iho  (^tucordat  botwoou  Au.stria  aud  luuut',  si^^mvl  for  thi' 
("ardiual  Michael  Vialo  Pn'hi,  ami  for  tho  t'luiM'ntr  by 
the  archbishop  of  Viouua,  oontaius  thirty-six  artich's.  \N’o  wt'rt' 
dcsinius  td  trausft'rriuj^  tho  t'utiro  dtH'umouf  tt»  tin'  nap's  td 
tho  hclecti(\  but  its  length  rt'udt'rs  this  impraotioablt'.  Tho 
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toll<)win<^  siiiiniiiiry  of  its  contents,  however,  will  answer  every 

j)urj)osi* : — 

Article  1.  Ih'clares  the  Koniaii  Catholic  religion  in  Austria 
inviolable,  and  ^narantei's  all  the  riji^hts  and  privileges  holontj. 
ing  to  it.  Art.  2.  Abolishes  the  plucitum  vetjiHm.  Art.  11. 
Knacts  that  the  bishops  shall  have  authority  to  i)ublish  all 
orders  to  the  clergy  and  the  peojjle,  witli  reference  to  ecclesiastical 
matters.  .Vrt.  4.  Auth(»rizes  the  bishops  to  appoint  couiieillors, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  whatever  arrangements  they  think 
(h‘sii*able  in  tlu‘ir  dioct‘Si‘s ;  also  to  asstunble  synods,  and  to  pub 
lish  tlu‘ir  j)roceedings.  Art.  5.  1  daces  all  the  schools  of  the 
<  atholie.  youth  under  authority  of  the  bishops,  who  shall  watch 
that  nothing  contrary  to  the  llomish  religion  be  instilled  into 
their  minds.  Art.  7.  Provides  that  none  but  Catholic  nlastc^ 
shall  be  aj>|K)int(‘d  to  the  colleges  or  schools.  Art.  8.  Places  all 
the  .sell! »oi masters  under  ecclesiastical  su])ervisi()n.  Art.  i).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  article,  the  bishops  shall  exercise  the  right  of 
eensorshi])  ov(‘r  all  literary  publications,  and  may  forbid  the 
rt'ading  of  tliem  by  Indievers,  and  the  government  will  take  the 
neees.sary  st(‘ps  to  priweiit  their  circulation.  Art.  10.  Devolves 
all  matrimonial  causes  upon  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Art.  11. 
Providi's  that  the  bi.shops  shall  have  power  to  iniliet  penalties 
according  to  the  eanonicail  laws,  and  their  own  judgment,  upm 
the  elergv  that  behave disurderlv.  Art.  12.  ( )rdains  that  matters 
resjK'cting  the  rights  (d*  patronage  shall  be  judged  by  eeclesuis- 
tieal  courts.  Art.  lA.  Concedes,  in  consideration  of  the  jnesent 
tinu‘s,  that  the  civil  causes  of  clergymen  shall  be  judged  by  civil 
tribunals.  Art.  14.  Concedes  that  criminal  cause's  of  chTgvmen 
shall  also  be  judgi'd  by  tlu*  same  tribunals,  provided  tluit  the 
com])(‘tt‘nt  bisliop  Ih'  apprized  of  it,  and  the  criminal  priest  be 
kept  in  a  si'parate  prison,  according  to  his  high  vocation.  Art.  lo. 
Guarantees  the  immunities  of  churches,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  public  security.  Art.  10.  Provides  that  nothing  whatever, 
which  may  Im'  considered  an  aggres.sion  on  the  Catliolic  creed, 
liturgy,  or  rites,  .shall  be  tolerati'd.  Art.  17.  Surrenders  the 
clerical  .seminaries  entindy  to  the  bishops;  no  right  being  re- 
Kt'rvt'd  to  the  government.  Art.  18 — 2(1  Trvut  sim])ly  of  the 
lomestie  ailairs  ot  the  priest IickmI.  As  regards  nominations,  the 


<1 


c'xi.sting  rights  and  ])rivilegi‘s  of  the  government  and  of  patrons 
are  maintained.  Art.  27.  (Jon.stitutes  the  canonical  laws  the 


I  I 


rule  according  to  which  the  property  of  the  church  is  to  be 
a(lininistere<l.  Art.  28.  Subjects  monks  and  nuns  to  the  general 
t)f  their  res|)ective  orders  at  Koine;  and  provides  that  bishop 
inay  intnxluce  new  orders  (ot  monks  and  nuns)  into  their  dioceses. 


il  they  have  previously  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  the 
government.  .^Vrt.  29.  Knacts  that  the  property  of  the  church 
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shall  ho  inviolable,  and  that  she  may  lawfully  aequire  new  ])os- 
M'ssions.  Art.  dO.  Secures  the  administration  of  all  such  ])ro- 
iH'rtv  to  those  who  are  canonically  invested  with  it.  Hut,  since 
the  emperor  is  chanted  with  the  support  of  the  church,  no  part 
of  her  propiu-ty  shall  he  sold  or  incuinhcred,  without  his  consent. 
Art.  31.  Provides  that  the  funds  termed  “  funds  of  ndi^ion  and 
of  instruction/’ — deiived  from  abolished  convents,  and  pn'hcnds 

_ sliall  he  administered  in  the  name  of  the  church.  Art.  32. 

Knacts  that  the  rents  of  vacant  benefices  shall  to  the  rt'ligious 
fund,  and  also  in  Hungary,  where  the  em])eror  has  hitluuto 
enjoved  the  use  of  them.  Art.  33.  Enacts,  that  tithes  in  ])os- 
scssion  of  the  church,  where  they  are  not  yet  abolished,  shall  he 
conserved,  and  funds  of  an  equivalent  rent  shall  lu'  estahlislu  d 
for  such  as  are  abolished.  Art  34.  Enacts  that  whatever  is  not 
incntioiK'd  in  these  articles  shall  he  dealt  with  according  to  the 
laws  of  tlie  church.  Art.  35.  Abolishes  everything  in  tlu'  c'xist- 
inir  laws  and  customs  which  is  contrary  to  these  articles.  Art.  3(), 
lucrclv  tixcs  the  terms  for  the  ratificatiom 

Such  is  the  famous  Concordat  which  has  just  been  con(!lud(Ml 
hctwci'U  the  Holy  See  and  the  (\ihinet  of  Vienna  !  Hihh'hrand 
or  Innocent  could  scarcely  have  demamh'd  more,  in  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  their  powi'r,  than  is  now  granted  to  Pius  TX.  by  the 
sov(*rcign  who  hel])s  to  siqqxmt  him  in  his  chair  !  All  the 
harriers  which  had  for  three  hundred  years  withstood  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  hierarchy  are  at  once  removed.  The 
cnqxTor  has  left  himself  no  check  upon  the  pidesthood  in  any 
one  department  in  which  it  comes  in  contact  with  society,  civil 
rights,  tinance,  literatim',  social  ties,  and  politiiail  relations! 
The  church  may  accumulate  territorial  possessions  at  her  ])h'a- 
sure;  mixed  marriages  will  he  increasingly  employed  as  a 
means  of  ])rosolytism  ;  the  schools  of  Protestants  will  hc'  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  Pome  ;  and  all  religious  discussion  abolished. 
It  IS  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  even  the  Pomish  clergy  and 
monastic  orders  are  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  their 
su])(‘riors. 

It  will  he  observed  that  the  Ctmeordat  makes  no  mention  of 
Protestants;  and  Article  34  is  considered  to  ho  dangerous  to 
their  security.  The  inqierial  patent,  too,  whicdi  commands  that 
the  laws  of  the  empire  shidl  he  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
Poneordat,  passes  over  in  silence  the  rights  of  Protestants. 
This,  too,  is  considered  an  ominous  cinuimstance. 

Ihe  most  important  ])rinciple  involved  in  the  Concoidat  is, 
undouht(‘dly,  the  recognition  on  the  ])art  of  one  of  the  great 
])owers  of  lhiro]>e  of  the  attmhitc  spiritual  saprnnanj  of  Rome. 

lime  was,  when  the  Pisho])  of  Pome  occupied  the  same 
p<'situ)n  in  the  cliurch  as  the  otlier  bishops.  All  possessed  equal 
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j>()\vtT,  and  were  indquiidoiit  of  caeli  other;  hut  this  etjualitv  ! 
was  soon  (lestroycHl.  The  bisliops  of  the  inetr()])olitau  citus, 
lu)ine»  Alexandria,  and  Antioeh,  were  usually  ealh  d  on  to 
side  in  the  pruvineial  synods.  Hence  spraiij^  up  the  first  ^erm 
of  lh)ini>h  usurpation. 

A  variety  of  favourahle  circuinstances  cons])ired,  from  time  to 
time,  to  inert'ase  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Koman  Se^j 
hut  more  especially  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  emj)ire  from 
Home  to  Constantinople.  This  appi'ars  plainly  referred  to  in 
Holy  Writ  as  the  era  of  the  manifestation  of  anti-Christian 
(humnativm.  “  Ht‘  who  letteth  will  let,  till  he  be  taken  out  of 
th(‘  way,  and  then  shall  that  wicked  one  be  revealed.”  lii  tlie 
lan;^Mui”:e  of  He  Haistre:  “A  secret  hand  chased  the  emperors 
from  the  eternal  city,  to  ^dve  it  to  the  head  of  the  eternal 
church.”  Till*  absence  of  the  emperor  naturally  enahltd  ilie 
siu'ccssors  of  St.  l*t‘tt*r,  as  they  now  styled  themselves,  to  con* 
.solidate  tlu‘ir  powi'r  without  fear  of  interference.  One'  couiuil 
after  another  now  proclaimed  the  Hishop  of  Rome  to  he  tlie 
“  Vicar  of  Christ,”  “  Vicar  of  (iod,”  and  so  forth  ;  and,  tinallv, 
the  Ihu|K'ror  IMiocas  issued  an  edict,  constituting^  Honiface  111. 
liishap  !  (a.i>.  blMi.) 

'Fhe  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome  thus  early  obtaiiu'd  a  /o/a/ 
existiuict*;  but  a;4;es  pas.scd  away  before  the  power  involved  in 
till*  title*,  “  He'ael  eef  the  Church,”  was  fully  rmlizal  hy  the 
j)o|H‘s.  Ameuij^st  various  expedients  empleeyeel  by  the  Remiun 
Pontills  tei  aereanplish  the  e>hje*ets  e>f  their  ainbitiem,  was  that  of 
Jonfrd  doviiinvuts.  In  the  ninth  century,  a  be)e)k  calleel  the 
“  HtH*re*tals”  was  puhlisheel.  This  we)i  k  pred’essedly  eemsisted  of 
letteTs,  eh'crees,  and  camms  e)f  the  varienis  bishe)ps  e)f  Rome,  from 
the  tlr.st  eleewn  te>  the*  eighth  century,  in  which  the  claims  aiiel  pro* 
re>ixatives  oi  the*  jxipe's  we‘re  represeiiteel  as  having  ever  l>oen 
what  the*y  then  were*.  For  a  j)e'rie)d  eef  six  hunelred  years  this 
Inuik  passe *el  current  in  the  weerlel.  Its  authentieitv  was  iie'veT 
epu*stioneel.  As  the*  elarkne*.ss  eef  the  Mielelle*  Ap*s  passed  away, 
Imwe'ver.  the  imiwesture  was  epiie'kly  eletected.  The  stupid 
authe)r  e)f  this  hare*fae*e‘el  lbr<j:e*ry  had  i^ne)rantly  attributeel  letters 
te>  me‘n  whe>  hael  elie*el  loiii^:  iK'fore  the  perieKl  at  which  the‘V  were 
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elate*el.  I  rajj^iiu'iits  e»l  elitfere  nt  writers  were*  joiiU'd  toji^ether  and 
ase*ribe'el  tee  semie  e)ther  indivielual ;  whilst  olheial  docuniciits 
we*re*  elate*!!  in  the  years  e)l  ma^i.st rate's  whe)  were  not  in  edlice  at 
the*  time*.  lAen  caneliel  Remianists,  as  Fleury,  have  since  ac- 
kneewK'el^^eel  the  torj^ery  ;  but  the  dise*overy  came  te)o  late.  The 
1  k‘e're*tal.>t  eel  lsiele>re‘  hael  accomplislu'el  their  purpe)se  ;  and  the 
lHK)k  ne>w  re*mains  the  nieest  remarkahle  me)nument  e)f  hiuuan 
im|H>sture*  anel  e*re‘elulity  which  the  we^rlel  has  ever  witnesse*d. 

I'.nceeurage'el  hy  the  t*xtraordinary  success  of  this  deception, 
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thoix^F^^  tulvaiiced  yet  further  in  their  career  of  usurpation. 
In  the  eleventh  century  they  presided  in  the  councils  by  their 
vicars  or  lej^ates,  assumed  the  power  of  deciding  all  religious 
controversies,  and  maintained  the  prerogatives  of  the  chureh 
ai;ainst  the  power  of  kings  and  princes.  Not  only  did  they 
ussuine  supreme  legislation  in  the  ehurcli,  unlimited  jurisdiction 
over  sviukIs  and  councils,  the  side  distribution  of  all  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  otiices  and  benetices,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim 

themselves  “masters  of  the  world,”  and  “lords  of  the  uni- 
♦  »* 

verse . 


It  was  in  the  person  of  the  notorious  Hildebrand  that  these 
loltv  pretensions  of  Rome  were  first  realizt'd.  He  ascendi'd  the 
papal  throne  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  year  107d, 
and  trom  that  time,  the  one  great  objeid  of  his  life  was  to 
emancipate  the  popt‘dom  from  the  authority  of  the  empire,  and 
t()  set  up  a  visible  theocracy,  with  the  vicar  (d‘(1irist  at  its  head. 
“  Ib*  was  a  man,”  says  Hosheim,  “of  uncommon  genius;  wliose 
amlution,  in  forming  the  most  arduous  projects,  was  eipialled  by 
liis  (h*xtority  in  bringing  them  into  execution.  Sagacious, 
crafty,  and  intrepid,  nothing  could  escape  his  jumet ration, 
defeat  his  stratagems,  or  daunt  his  courage.  Haughty  and 
arrogant  beyond  all  measure,  obstinate,  impetuous  and  intrac¬ 
table,  he  looked  up  to  the  summit  of  universal  empire  with  a 
wishhd  eye,  and  laboured  up  the  stee})  ascent,  with  nninter- 
rupttd  ardour,  and  invincible  perseverance.  Not  content  to 
enlarge  the  jurisdiction,  and  augment  the  ojmlence  of  the  s(‘(^ 
of  Koine,  he  laboured  indefat  igably  to  rmider  the  univm’sal 
eliureli  subject  to  the  despotic  government  and  tlie  arbitrarv 
jHiwiT  of  the  pontitf  alone — to  dissolve  tlie  jurisdiction  which 
kings  and  emperors  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  various 
orders  of  the  clergy,  and  to  exclude  thmn  from  all  part  in  the 
managennmt  or  distribution  of  the  ri'venues  of  fh(‘  churcli. 
Nay,  tins  outrageous  pontitf  went  still  further,  and  impiously 
attem])ted  to  submit  to  his  rule  the  empmors,  kings,  and  jirinci's 
ol  the  cartli,  and  to  render  their  dominions  tributary  to  the  see 
of  Koine  I” 

1  he  chief  instrument  by  which  Gregory,  and  his  successors 
ni  the  papacy,  accomplished  this  vast  design  of  universal 
dominion,  was  that  of  cxcoynunDiicdtiou,  An  excommuni(;at(*(l 
IKTson  in  those  days  was  shunned  by  mankind  like  one  iiilecttxl 
'Mth  the  leprosy — their  very  families,  friends,  and  sorvxints  fled 
from  them  with  horror — a  regular  burial  was  denii'd  tlunii — 
trcipiently  a  bier  was  placed  before  their  door,  and  stones  thrown 
tii  at  their  windows.  Still  excommunication  was  not  always 
cllectual ;  and,  therefore,  the  church  had  recourse,  in  tliis  age,  to 
a  inure  comprehensive  punishment.  For  the  offence  of  a  noble- 
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niniiy  tlioy  put  ii  countv>  for  tluit  of  a  prince,  liis  kinp^doiu,  und** 

uii  interdict — or  suspension  of  religious  oificcs.  “  ^>’o  stroke  of 

their  tvrannv/'  says  llallam,  “was  perhaps  so  out  ra  gems  ^ 
this.  ‘During  an  interdict  the  churches  were  closed  ;  the  belt 
sih'iit  ;  the  dead  unhuried  ;  no  rite^hut  that  ot  baptism 
extreme  unction  ])(‘rforined  !  Inteixiicts  ueie^  raie  hetorc  tht 
time  of  On‘gory  VII  ;  they  were  afterwards  issued  not  unfn. 
nuently  against  kingdoms;  and,  in  particular  districts,  ther 
continiiallv  occurred.  This  was  the  mainspring  of  the  machinen 
which  tlu^'cleriry  set  in  motion;  the  lever  by  whicii  tliey  moved 
tlu*  world  !  From  the  moment  that  these  interdicts  and  excom. 
munications  had  hi  en  tried,  the  poirers  of  the  earth  mnjht  he  mi 
to  have  e.ristr(l  only  tnj  snfferance  !  * 

'When  lnn(K‘oiit  Hi.  ascended  the  pontiheal  throne,  th 
jminciples  ot*  (Jregory  VI 1.  had  been  established  for  more  than 
a  century.  Fircumstancc's  proving  favourable  to  his  designs, this 
jxmtiir  resol v('d  to  push  the  ])apal  prerogatives  to  a  greater  , 
than  ev('r.  In  a  hull,  published  A.  i).  1107,  Innocent  declan-d ' 
that  it  was  not  tit  that  any  man  should  he  invested  witl: 
autlnu  ity  wlio  <]id  not  serve  and  obey  the  Holy  See.  ( hi  another 
occasion*  lie  ]»n»claim('d,  that  ho  would  not  endure  tlie  slighted 
contempt  of  himself  or  of  Hod,  whose  place  he  held  on  earth, 
hut  would  instantly  punish  any  disolx'dieiice,  and  convince  the  ' 
world  that  he  was  determined  to  act  like  a  sovereign.  “Astht* 
sun  and  the  moon,”  said  he,  “  are  placed  in  the  firmament,  the 
great  ir  as  the  light  of  the  day,  the  lesser  of  the  night,  so  are  then 
two  powers  in  the  church,  the  ])ontitical,  which,  as  hiivin!: 
the  charg('  of  souls,  is  the  greater ;  and  the  kingly,  to 
which  onlv  tlie  bodies  of  men  are  entrusted!  ”  i 

Honifa.ce  VI 1 1.,  who  assumed  the  triple  crow’ii  at  the  com- 
menci'iinmt  of  the  fourteenth  century,  exceeded  in  his  pride  and  , 
arrogaiux'  eviui  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  !  On  the  occasion 
ot*  bestowing  the  cn>wn  of  Hungary  on  the  grandson  ot  it^ 
rightful  monarch,  he  addressed  his  legate  in  the  following 
language :  “  'fhe  Itonian  Pontiff,  established  by  Hod  Qver 

kings  ami  tlu'ir  kingdoms,  sovereign  chief  of  the  hierarchy  m 
the  church  militant,  and  holding  the  first  rank  above  all  mortal', 
sitteth  in  trampiility  on  the  throne  of  judgment,  and  scatteretl 
away  all  evil  with  his  eyes.”  (Prov.  xx.,  8.)  A  cpiarrel  laninc 
ari.sim  In'tween  him  and  Phili]v  the  Fair,  King  of  h  ranee. 
Ponifat'e  summoned  all  the  higher  orders  of  the  elerg}’ 
that  king<lom  to  meet  him  at  Rome  tn  an  appointed  day  ; 
])romulgated  at  the  couneil  then  held  the  celebrated  bull,  f 
Sanrtetn.  The  projx>sitions  advanced  in  this  monstrous  dex’u* 
incnt  an\ — First,  “  TheFnity  of  the  Holy  Catholic  (diurch,  with¬ 
out  which  there  is  no  salvation,  wdierein  is  ‘one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
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baptism/  Tt  hence  follows,  that  of  this  one  and  only  church, 
there  is  one  body  and  one  head, — not  two  heads,  which  would  be 
monstrous, — viz.,  Clirist,  and  Christ's  vicar,  8t.  Peter,  and  the 
hiuTCssors  of  St.  I'etcr.”  The  second  position  is,  that  in  the 
|H>wcr  of  this  chief  arc  two  swords — the  one  spiritna/,  the  other 
material ;  but  that  the  fonner  of  these  is  to  be  used  hj/  the 
church,  tlie  second /hr  the  church  ;  the  former  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  priest,  the  latter  in  the  hand  of  kini^s  and  soldiers,  but  at 
the  nod  and  sutierance  of  the  priest.  It  is  next  asserted,  that 
one  of  these  swords  must  be  subject  to  the  other  sword ;  other¬ 
wise  we  must  su])j>ose  two  o]>posite  princi])les,  wliich  would  be 
Maniclncan  and  heretical.  Thence  it  is  an  easy  inference  that 
the  spiritual  is  that  which  has  rule  over  the  other;  while  itself 
is  lial)le  to  no  otlier  judgment  or  authority  than  that  of  (lod. 
Tlie  general  conclusion  is  contained  in  the  following  seiiteiu^e  : — 
“  Wlierefore,  we  declare,  define,  and  })ronounce  that  it  is  nhso- 
lutebf  essential  to  the  salvation  of  every  human  beiny,  that  he  he 
subject  to  the  Jtoman  pontiffV* 

Such  arc  the  doctrines,  and  such  the  ])ractices  inv(dved  iii  the 
.su])reinacy  of  the  lioman  pontiff’,  as  exhibit(‘d  in  the  bulls,  and 
illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  popes  during  the  noontide  of 
their  ])ower.  Nor  let  it  be  su])])()sed  that  tlieso  maxims  and 
practices  of  Rome  passed  away  with  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  LTtramontane  theory  has,  perhaps,  slightly  altered  in 
form,  but  in  substance  it  is  precisely  the  same  }totr  as  it  was  when 
Innocent  launched  his  thunderbolt  at  the  head  of  King  .John. 
The  ablest  writers  of  the  Romish  Church  have  given  us  the  most 
uiKHpiivocal  proofs  of  this  fact,  llellarmine  secured  for  the 
}>a])acy,  by  the  theory  of  indirect  temporal  power,  all  that 
Hildebrand,  Innocent,  and  Gregory  claimed  as  the  direct 
ju’crogative  of  the  Holy  See.  “That  which  was  asserted  in 
Kngland  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  (he  refers  to  the  Reform- 
tion)  was  repeated  by  Rellarmine  in  the  solitude  of  his  study, 
in  elaborate  works — a  well“dige.sted  sy.stem.  lie  laid  it  down  as 
u  lundainontal  maxim,  that  the  pope  was  placed  immediately  by 
G(m1  over  the  wlnde  church,  as  its  guardian  and  chief,  lienee 
the  lulness  of  s[)iritual  power  belongs  to  Iutu  ;  hence  lie  is 
endowed  with  infallibility — he  judge's  all,  and  may  be  judged  by 
none;  and  hence  a  great  share  of  temporal  authority  accrues 
to  him.”  Rellarniine  does  not  go  .so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the 
I)ojK‘  a  temporal  power  derived  directly  from  divine  right; 
although  Sixtus  V.  cherished  this  o])inion,  and  was  con.sequcntly 
di^pleascd  that  it  was  abandoiu'd ;  but  so  much  the  more 
nnl.esitatingly  did  Rellarmine  attribute  to  him  an  indirect  right.” 

Ranhe^s  History  of  the  Popes. 

^^nnilar  views  are  advocated  by  l)e  Maistre,  the  most  strenuous 
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detendor  of  the  i)ai)acy  of  modern  times,  in  a  work  of  which  a 
translation  was  ])ublis]u‘d,  a  few  years  a <2^0,  in  this  country.  This 
w  riter  justities  the  ixditical  conduct  oi  the  ])opes,  almost  wi 


itlui 


>ut 


exce]>ti<»n,  from  (ircj^ory  ^  11.  to  Pius  \  and  maintains  sub. 
stantially  the  theory  of  the  ])ope\s  univcrsiil  sovereignty,  as  aa 
indirect  consc(pience  of  his  spiritual  supremacy. 


The  canon  law' — n'hivJi  hi/  the  tcniis  of  the  Austridii  (  oncordat 
is  to  he  estahUshed  in  that  kitu/dom — aliords  urn j nest  ioiiable 
evidence,  that  the  claims  of  the  Papacy  are  what  they  ever  have 


Ikh‘u.  According  to  the  Leipsic  edition  of  this  canon  law',  imhlished 
with  the  apj)rohation  of  the  Homan  Catholic  consistory  of 


Saxonv  (A.i>.  lSd!t),  it  is  exj)ressly  stated,  that  the  /lo/ies  him 
the  rii/ht  to  depose  sovercipns^  to  disjvjse  oj  their  hliKjdonis,  and  tc 
ahsotve  their  subjects  from  their  aUef/iaiice.  Also,  that  all  outhf 
to  the  jirejudiee  of  the  church  are  null  and  void,  and  that  Roumli 
t  celesiasties  mat/  resist  their  sorereii/ns  for  the  pood  of  tlmr 
church,  [iWiX  v\v\\  for  their  oicn  advantaije!  In  the  note  at  the 
f(M>t  of  the  i)age  may  he  seen  the  actual  exi)ressions  usctl,  tranv 
lat(Ml  from  the  Latin.* 

Vet  further,  if  a  church  is  ever  insincere,  it  cannot,  wo  sup 
)x>se,  Ik*  in  her  prai/ers ;  she  must  1k‘  in  earnest  there.  The 
rhurch  of  Home  can  hardly  play  the  hvi)ocrite  in  her  spiritmil 
communion  with  the  Almighty.  Let  us  turn  then  to  her  ])ublic 
liturgy — her  hrerianj.  In  the  lesson  aj)])ointed  to  he  read  oven 
‘J.*)th  of  May,  (iregory  VI L,  the  notorious  Ilildehrand,  is 
descrilu'd  as  having  heen  a  fearless  w'restler  against  the  imp- 
rial  power,”  who  had  “dejmved  the  Kmperor  Henry  of  the 
communion  (»f  the  faithful,  di'prived  him  also  of  his  crow'ii,  and 
releas(‘d  his  suhjects  from  their  allegiance  !  ”  Then  on  the  same 
day  till'  following  ])rayer  is  otlered  up:  “  O  (iod,  who  didst 
endue  tlie  hlesscd  Ilildehrand  with  the  virtue  of  constancy,  for 
tlu‘  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  church,  grant  unto  u> 
lx)ldly  to  ovi'rcome  all  oj)position  hi/  his  exani/de  and  inter¬ 
cession  !  ”  Such  are  the  doctrines  wdiich  the  Church  of  home 
now' preaches  on  her  religious  festivals,  and  is  it  too  much  to  say 


*  “  The  apostolic  authority  altogether  cancels  unlawful  oaths.” — 
Iviii.  <!. 

“  File  Uoinan  pontiff  absolves  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  when  he  dep)6w 
any  from  their  dignity.” — ikerei.  ii.  pars.  cxv.  (ju.  vi.  p.  (147. 

“The  pcmtiHcal  auth(»rity  absolves  fnun  the  oath  of  allegiance.”  “Tb« 
Homan  pi»ntitl,  /achariah,  de/Kised  the  king  of  the  Franks — not  so  niuchf<>f 
his  misd^’cds,  as  In'cause  he  was  not  serviceable  to  his  own  power;  ai*** 
raised  to  the  throne,  in  his  place,  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne; 
absolved  all  the  franks  fri>m  the  oath  of  allegiance  they  had  taken  to  hi®- 

P.  <»  is.  “  The  kingly  j>ower  is  subject  to  the  pontifical,  and  is  bound  to 
olK.*y  it.”— Ar>*.  (Vrfy.  ix.  lib.  i.  tit.  3o,  cap.  G. 
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that  bv  ouloj^iziii"  the  acts  of  Hildebrand  in  her  public  liturgy, 
she  slimvs  her  desire  that  tliey  may  be  repeated? 

Finally,  we  refer  to  the  ceremony  of  inaugurating  a  i)ope,  in 
j)r(H)f  of  the  same  fact.  In  the  fonn  still  used  by  the  (^ardinal 
(loacoii,  when  he  places  the  triple  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
expressions  are  used  which  prove  ineontrovertibly,  that 
the  Koinaii  pontiff  claims  universal  su])remacy,  as  well  t(‘m})oral 
as  spiritual :  “  Know  that  thou  art  the  father  of  princes  and 
of  kings,  and  rulers  of  the  world  I  ”  These  are  the  terms  in 
which  the  present  Fope  Fins  was  addressed,  in  the  i>resence  ol‘ 
thousands,  on  ‘^Mst  June,  184(1. 

We  have  heen  thus  careful  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the 
suprt'inacy  fonm'rly  exercised  by  Koine  pa])al,  and  to  prove  that 
its  claims  are  still  unchanged,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
clearly  understand  what  that  terrible  sacerdotal  desjiotism  is,  to 
which  I'rancis  tlose})!!  lias  made  liimself  an  unconscious  victim. 
The  Koman  (\itholic  Itaudder  for  tJanuary,  lSo(),  describes 
the  Austrian  Concordat,  with  Koine,  as  “  nothing  else  than  a 
decree  tor  perft'ct  lihertii  e/‘  conscience  lor  all  Catholics  in  the 
Austrian  dominions  I  ”  whereas  tlu'  real  purport  of  this  infamous 
document  is,  to  ])ut  both  swords  into  the  hands  of  Fins  IX.,  as 
truly  as  ever  (iregory  or  Innocent  held  them!  Such  Jesuitical 
arts  are,  hoxvever,  too  common  with  that  party.  AVe  have  not 
forgotten  how  hypocritically  Dr.  Wiseman  spoke  of  the  Ecclesi- 
(istica/  Titles  Billy  as  an  attempt  to  hinder  him  from  ministering 
to  the  poor  outcasts  of  the  alleys  and  courts  of  Westminster, 
when,  all  the  while,  the  organ  of  the  dominant  church  ])arty  in 
Franco  thus  described  the  results  of  the  pojie’s  bull — “The  act 
of  supremacy  just  issued  by  the  ])0])e  denies  the  existence  in 
htnjland  of  any  other  spiritual  authority  hut  his  oirn,^'  “  71ie 
sees  of  (\interhurt/y  of  i  orhy  of  Eondon  hare  ceased  to  exist f 
vVc. ! — Vnivers. 


In  his  “  Four  liectures  on  the  Austrian  Concordat,”  just  pub¬ 
lished,  Cardinal  \\  iseinan  has  represented  that  document  as  a 
mere  domestic  matter  b(‘tween  Koine  and  Austria,  with  which  it 
18  no  concern  ol  ours  to  meddle.  This  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
throw  dust  in  our  eyes,  lie  knows  himself,  full  well,  its  vast 
signiHcaiice ;  and  that  man  has  read  history  to  little  ])urpose  who 
can  calmly  view  such  a  contract  as  this  entered  into  between 
one  ol  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  successor  of  Hilde¬ 
brand  and  Innoccmt.  We  are  no  alarmists,  but  we  must 
honestly  say  that,  with  this  document  IxTorc  us,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  anything  that  takes  jJace  during  the  next  few  years 
lu  the  Austrian  dominions.  AVith  this  fresh  page  of  pontifical 
arrogance  and  imjK'rial  subservience  before  our  eyes,  we  are 
prepared  for  any  stretch  of  priestly  authority — any  outburst  ol’ 
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reli^ous  intolerance  in  that  vast  kingdom.  The  weaker  Austria 
iKMMunes, — and  her  downward  progress  cannot  but  be  accelerated 
by  the  treachery  ot‘  her  monarch, — the  more  deeply  will  Rome 
fix  her  talons  in  her  bleeding  victim.  Resides  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  ])a])acv  will  strive  to  use  Austria,  now  she  is  lairlv 
in  her  |H)wer,  as  an  instrument  of  bringing  other  states  into  her 
meshes.  And  thus,  at  length  will  liome — if  circunistance> 
favour  the  !itt('m])t — successively  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
fri'cnlom  of  every  IhirojH.'an  kingdom,  until  she  has  enclosed  the 
whole  (’ontinent  in  the  chains  of  her  thraldom. 

In  Cardinal  Wisimian’s  lectures,  already  referred  to,  that 
prelate  attempts  to  justify  the  gross  ecch'siastical  usuq)atioiiji 
embodied  in  that  j)iece  of  clerical  dij)l()macy — the  Austrian 
( 'oncordat.  He  lays  down  the  j)rinciple,  that  our  I.ord  organize 
his  church  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  contact  with  a 
civil  system,  except  as  jm  adverse  power.  The  whole  system,  he 
says,  wa>  framed,  its  hierandiy  formed,  its  laws  promuigated,  its 
worshij)  uiiilbrmly  organized,  so  that  the  whole  world,  as  fara>> 
it  was  ('hristian.  was  in  complete  unitij.  The  result  of  which 
was,  that  the  church  had  rights,  for  there  must  of  necessity  be 
within  her  |)ower  to  govern  and  to  legislate  ;  and  there  must 
be  a  disi)osition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  obey,  and  to  practis 
wbat  was  commaiuh'd. 


1  lie  (  ardinal  proci'eds  to  illustrate  these  ])Ositions  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  much  abused  ])assag(‘,  do  tell  the  church,”  which 
pro\es,  he  says,  that  the  church  was  a  IxkIv  that  could  receive 
and  a(*t  u|kui  any  accusations  made  against  its  members.  And 
also,  to  the  ('ommand  ot  St.  Paul,  ‘‘Against  a  priest  reccuvenot 
an  accusation,  excc'pt  under  two  or  three  witne.sses”  {Dowiii 
l  </.v/c//),  ^^here  nothing,  he  remarks,  is  said  about  sccuhir 
adinini.st ration.  lb*  then  (daims  from  Scripture  the  right  to 
infliet  upon  transgressors;  to  appoint  piasters 

and  bishops  independently  of  the  ci\ril  power;  and,  lastly,  the 
l>owcr  to  communicate  with  the  centre  of  unitv— the  ix)i)e,a^ 
essential  to  the  very  idea  of  unity  itself. 

Now  we  arc  iree  to  eoiitess,  that  if  the  Church  of  /{owe 
i.icnlical  with  the  Church  of  CV/rwt,  the  reasoninf- of  Cardinai 
\\  iseman  would  he  i)erfcetly  lojjical  and  conclusive.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  these  two  b(Klies  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder, 

as  may  readily  lie  proved,  lienee  the  whole  argument  falU  to 
the  ground. 

At  the  very  outset,  as  we  would  remind  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
t  he  i(h'a  ot  a  CJ/nsfi'an  Churyh  and  that  of  the  Churcli  of  Bim 
(  as  i  toget  ler.  I  he  primitive  church  was  never  arranged  uj*  • 
Slug  i  unitixl  fabric,  under  a  scale  ot  liuman  officers,  everyone 
Uepeudent  on  his  superiors,  and  all  on  a  single  supreme  ruler  o: 
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oarth.  Tlie  Scriptures  never  teach  us  to  re<j;ard  the  universal 
riiureh,  or  body  of  Ixdievers  existing;  at  any  one  time  on  earth, 
as  one  society  \inder  one  government.  AMieii  speakinj^  of  tlic 
rliareh  of  (’hrist  as  externally  manifested,  they  mention  “the 
(’hurehes  of  (ialatia;”  “the  Cluirehes  of  ^laeedonia “the 
('luirehes  of  Judea,”  Sic.  These  ditferent  communities  of  Chris¬ 
tians  may  undouhtc'dly,  to  a  certain  extent,  cultivate  external 
union ;  but  if  this  be  wantin^i^,  they  lose  none  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  “Nor  does  the  thought  of 
having  one  earthly  centre  of  unity,  or  supreme  governor,  (‘ver 
enter  into  the  descrij)tions  of  Christian  unity  given  us  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  sacred  writers  tell  us,  indeed,  that  all 
Christians  have  “  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  l)ai)tism,  one  Cod  and 
Kath(‘r  of  all.”  lUit  they  never  add,  “one  pope,  one  council, 
one  form  of  government.”  As  a  bond  of  union  Indwcen  the 
ineinbers  of  particular  churches  (in  eongr('gations),  Christ  did 
ordain  that  tliey  should  meet  together,  to  (‘at  of  one  bread  and 
drink  of  one  cup;  but  lie  did  not  institute  any  assscnnbly  of  the 
represcnitatives  of  all  churches,  or  any  rite  whicli  would  rcnpiirc' 
all  churches  to  confederate  together.”* 

Many  other  wide  points  of  diversity  b('tw('en  the  Primitive 
Church  and  the  })apacy  will  occur  to  the  reader.  In  particular, 
it  was  a  voluntory  association,  into  which  none  were  ever  com- 
jn'llcnl  to  enter ;  and  totally  unlike  civil  governments,  it  in- 
tlicti'd  no  pains  and  ])enalties  upon  its  refractory  members, 
(‘xcept  those  of  a  moral  kind — “  reprcxds,”  “rebukes,”  and, 
finally,  “excision,”  or  separation  from  the  society.  Now  wIk'U 
th(\se  i)oints  of  (Muitrast  In'tween  the  true  ( Jiuivh  of  (Jirist, 
mentioimd  in  the  Nmv  dVstament,  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ar(‘  considered,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  principles  laid  down 
lor  the  guidance  of  the  one,  are  totally  inapidicable  to  the  case 
ofthee///(r. 

for  an  aggrh'ved  membcir  of  a  church,  for  instance,  to  bring 
his  case  bt'forc  the  congregation,  or  assi‘mbly  (tkicA/'/rrm),  is  one 
thing — for  all  ChrisUmdom  to  submit  their  faith  and  practice  to 
the  d(‘cision  of  a  vast  worldly  hierarchy  in  council,  is  another. 
l  or  voluntary  associations  of  belicveis  to  have  the  right  to 
nianagc  their  owm  concc^rns  is  one  thing — for  bishoj)S,  arch¬ 
bishops,  and  popi's  to  claim  the  right  to  govern,  and  to  legislate 
for,  a  Jchurch  which  they  compel,  as  far  as  possible,  all  men  to 
enter,  and  which,  in  many  case's,  is  identical  with  whole  nations, 
IS  altogether  another.  For  a  church,  i.e.,  a  coimre "ration,  to 
nave  authority  to  elect  its  own  ministers,  when  those'  ministers 
were  sujiported  at  the  church’s  expe'iise,  is  one  thing — for  the 

•  “  Cautions  for  the  Times,”  p.  IG.  London.  1854. 
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|M»pc  to  appoint  priosts  and  to  elect  bishops,  independently  of 
the  state,  where  the  state  provides  the  vast  incomes  bv  which  they 
an*  siipporttKl,  is  quite  lo  eaution  a(  hristian  minister 

not  to  ent(Ttain  an  accusation  ap^ainst  another  minister  or  elder 
(7rpffT('VTff)or)  exc(*pt  on  p^otKl  evidence,  is  o?ie  thinp^  to  teach 
that  Itomish  priests,  when  i?nilty  of  immorality,  should  not  be 
am(*nabh‘  to  tlie  civil  jurisdiction,  is  altogether  (iJioflicr.  Lastly, 
to  authorize  a  voluntary  association  ot  believers  to  pat  oat  of 
their  societi/  anv  meinln'r  who  w’as  disobedient  or  retractory,  is 
one  thing — for  a  ]>oyH',  or  archhisho]),  or  bishop  or  ]>riest  of 
Rome  to  rrconimaaicate  an  individual,  knowing  that  such  an  act 
involved  tem|M>ral  pains  and  penalties,  usually  ot  tlie  most 
st'rious  naturi*,  is  altogether  another.  In  tact,  to  take  the 
1\‘stam(‘nt  in  hand,  and  apply  the  imineijdes  there  laid  do^^^l 
for  the  guidance  of  th(‘  Rrimitive  Church,  as  a  standard  by 
which  that  vast  worldly  organization,  styled  the  Church  of 
Rome,  should  he  ruh'd,  is  just  as  tliougli  a  legislator  should 
ado])t,  as  thi‘  ground-work  of  Knglisli  law,  the  description  given 
of  Rritain  hv  .lulius  Ca'sar.  Assurc'dly  this  vast  empire  lias  not 
undermme  a  irn'ater  chaime  in  all  its  (\ssential  features  since 
that  poriod,  than  the  professing  church  has  since  the  WTitings 
of  tiu'  New  'festament  were  penned  :  except  that  in  the 
former  case'  the  chanm*  has  been  whollv  for  the  better — in  the 
hitt(‘r,  alas!  entirely  for  the  u'or^e  ! 

Till'  Roman  (\itliolie  Ji(imb!(t\  following  in  the  wake  of  it« 
gnmt  ])atron,  (^irdinal  Wiseman,  has  made  a  virulent  attack 
ujMui  Protestantism,  in  its  danuary  number,  under  the  lofty- 
sounding  title  of  Protestantism  hi  the  presence  of  the  (liurch— 
The  A  astrian  Concordat.  The  following  are  the  terms  in  which 
the  Supremacy  of  Rome  is  brought  out  : — 


“  The  (’atholiv*  Phurch  maintains  that  Almighty  (iod,  in  tlie  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  1 1  is  ccoiumiy  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  has  erc'cted  on 
earth  a  spiritual  corporation  ;  of  course  visible,  inasmuch  as  its  nicin- 
licrsan'  men.  and  as  its  work  is  conducted  through  material  agencies; 
hut  V(‘t  in  1‘sst‘nce  a  spiritual  cor[)orati()n,  whose  aims  r(‘ft‘r  to  eter¬ 
nity,  and  only  to  time  as  heaiing  upon  and  leading  to  eternity.  This 
corporation,  hy  its  verv  nature,  is  one.  Its  ollice  is  to  jireach  one 
gosptd  ;  ti)  he  tiu'  chanmd  of  one  llolv  Ghost ;  and  the  representative 
one  Saviour;  to  teach  and  enforce  one  rule  of  life  to  all  mankind. 
Ponsequcntly,  however  manifold  may  he  its  actions,  and  however 
widely  spread  its  ramifications,  hv  the  unchang(‘ahle  law  of  its  being, 
it  must  m*ver  cease  to  remain  one  organized  irhoJe^  ruled  hy  one  sape- 
nor  authority^  tollowing  one  rule  of  discipline,  a  subject  to  no  co¬ 
ordinate  or  hiyher  power  of  any  temporal  kind  whatsoever.'^ — P.  30. 

Now  it  will  be  ohservcHl  that  nothing  is  hert'  sjwken  of  but  the 
men'  sptntual  supremaey  of  the  church.  Not  a  breath  is  whis- 
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])cml  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Ttoine  oyer  the  nations. 
Oh  no!  Tliis  would  shock  the  feelings  of  British  (^itludics  too 
imiih.  They  have  still  too  nuicli  of  the  Eiyc:lishinan  about 
them  to  bear  any  sucb  Ultramoafaae  tlij^bts  as  this.  The  thin 
end  of  the  we(l<:rf‘  therefore,  driven  in  first,  and  the  rest  will 
doubtless  follow  when  the  ground  is  bedter  ])repared. 

And  vet,  after  all,  the  one  theory  involves  the  other.  The 
ritraniontane  is  in  fact  the  only  consistent  doctrine.  When 
the  reasonings  of  the  Ihihlin  Review  or  the  Rambler  suceeed  in 
reeoneiling  us  to  the  Ixoinish  church,  most  assun'dly  we  shall 
i>ee<»ine  Ultramoafaaixfti.  Tlic  ''spiritual  authority'’  ph'adc'd  for 
hy  Hritish  Homanists,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  as  Kogers 
admirably  says,  "extends  to  so  many  points  which  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  other  ndigions  regard  as  puredy  sc'cular,  that  it  is  hard 
to  guess  into  what  part  of  civil  or  ])olitical  life  it  may  not 
intrude.  To  atterript  to  separate  between  the  tem})oral  and 
spiritual  in  the  church  of  Home,  is  like  attempt  lap  to  eat  off' 
S/nf/ock\^  poaad  of  ftes/f  u'ifJtoat  spiUiiKi  a  drop  of  blood.  Where 
her  theory  is  fully  carried  out,  says  the  Protestant,  and  the 
privileges  of  her  canon  law  are  fully  eajof/ed  by  her  members, 
sill'  etieetually  relieves  the  civil  power  of  many  of  its  most 
essential  functions.  ‘  Heware  how  you  legislate,’  she  exclaims, 
‘on  th(‘  subject  of  marriage;  that  is  a  ills  and 

t(‘stam(‘ntarv  dispositions  are  scarcely  less  sacred ;  ecclesiastical 
coints  can  {done  be  competent  to  deal  with  matters  which  have 
so  visible  a  ridation  to  spiritiud  things.  Neither  is  it  becoming 
that  laymen  shoidd  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  on  an  offending 
hisliop  or  pri('st ;  or  interfere  witli  {inything  so  siicred  as  the 
vc'ry  crimes  of  the  priestly  order  ;  {dl  such  ])oints  can  Ik‘  i)ropcrly 
divided  oidy  by  an  ecclesi{istical  tribunal ;  all  sacred  persons 
must  h('  exem])ted  from  (*ivil  jurisdiction.  Similar  observiitions 
apply  to  ecclesiastical  pro])erty  :  Koine  has  oft (‘ii  proposed  that 
it  should  h(*  untaxi'd  by  the  state;  and  where  she  h{is  laid  the 
power,  1ms  insisted  upon  it.  As  science,  philosojdiy,  and  litera¬ 
ture  nmy  be  abused  to  the  dissemination  of  lu'rtdicid  and  infidid 
opinions,  an  /u<le.r  Krpar{/ator{a>i  must  by  all  means  be  compih'd, 
that  the  faithful  may  know  what  alone  they  may  sahdy  nmd; 
the  lihiTty  of  the  press  must  b(‘  commit t(‘d  to  ortliodox  cc'iisor- 
sliiji;  such  authors  as  Paeon  and  Milton  must  be  ])roscribed. 

Induction,' — I'xcejd  to  a  benefice — nmy  Ix',  as  (lalihx)  found, 
m  d:nig(‘rous  conse<ju<'ncc ;  and  ‘  Panidise  Lost,'  {ind  ‘  ]*{ir{idise 
Hegainod,’  {ire  both  worthy  of  being  sent  to  a  literary  'purgatory.' 

he  Hihle  is  {in  admindile  book,  {ind  contidns,  obscundy  indeed, 
niiich  {idminible  truth ;  but  it  is  d{ing(‘rous  for  a  man  to  attempt 
to  interpret  it,  (*xcept  it  be  interpreted  for  him,  by  an  infallible 
oracle,  especially  as  there  are  most  im])ortant  truths  in  it,  such 
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as  ‘  the  seven  sacraments/  or  ‘  the  pope’s  supremacy/  wliich  he 
will  be  apt  to  suppose  are  not  tliere  at  all,  till  such  oracle  (Icclar^-s 
they  are.  As  there  are  comparatively  tew,  therefore,  who  can 
read  it  with  profit,  let  it  be  regarded  with  silent  veiu'ration  bv 
the  ignorant  laity,  or  read  only  by  special  lici'uee.  Idbcrtymav 
Ik?  an  excellent  thing,  but  religion  is  a  better ;  and  as  lil)ertv 
may  1h‘  readily  abused  to  the  injury  of  religion,  toleration  of 
heterodox  opinions  and  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  are,  of 
iK'cessity,  to  be  d(TU)unced  and  proscribed.  Such  sei'ins  to 
Protestants  at  present  the  theory y  and  such  we  atlirni  ba^ 
certainlv  Ih'cii  {\\o  practice  of  the  (’luirch  oi  Koine  wheiu'vcr  she 
has  had  the  ]>ower  of  fairly  acting  out  her  tendencies.  .  .  .  There 
is  hardly  anything  in  the  whole  scope  of  civil  legislation  which 
may  not  be  gradually  involve  d  in  this  all-devouring  ilanic.”* 

The  Jlamhler  piously  laments  the  fallen  state  of  man,  and 
imputes  to  that  cause  the  ojiposition  so  generally  manifi'sted  to 
the  doctrine  e)f  papal  supremacy:  “  In  the  ease  of  the  rights  of 
the  secular  authority  of  each  nation,  the  spiritual  supnniaev  of 
the  ]>oj)e  is  the  one  chief  point  in  Christianity  which  awakens  all 
the  hostility  of  the  unenlightened  mind”  (p.  d!)).  Why,  this  is 
us  though  a  slave-driver  were  to  call  theology  to  the  rescue,  and 
luscrilK'  the  indiguaiit  rebukes  of  his  oppress(‘d  victims  to  the 
ciuruptitni  of  human  nature!  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this 
jarg(Hi. 

The  Austrian  (\mcordat  o])ens  up  a  wide  field  for  spc'culation 
as  to  the  pr(»spi‘cts  of  the  papacy  and  the  future  of  Luropc.  It 
is  not  our  intention,  however,  here  to  do  more  than  olfer  a  tW 
verv  brief  remarks  tni  this  important  to])ic. 

We  have  already  I'xpressed  the  o})inion  that  the  ]>io8cnt 
n'viviil  of  Roman  ('atholicism  on  the  Continent  is  more  a] )pa rent 
than  real;  and  that,  instead  of  being  permanent  and  lasting, 
it  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  ephemeral  and  short-lived.  It  is 
less  a  spiritual  and  doctrinal  reaction  than  a  ])olitical  and 
worldly  »»ne.  It  consists  in  a  vast  increase  of  authority,  hut  it 
is  unaccompani(‘d  by  moral  intiuence.  h'ew  ])ersons,  it  is  said 
by  comjK'lent  witnesses,  have  been  convert(‘d  to  the  dogmas  of 
Romanism  ;  they  have  attached  themselvx's  to  the  church  troni 
mere  politic  motives.  Hence  we  are  informed  that  opposition  to 
the  ])ricsthood  is  again  breaking  out.  The  workmen  in  the 
large  towns  of  France*  es|H*cially  reproach  the  ecclesiastics  with 
having  diH*(‘ive‘d  them,  and  of  placing  themsi'lves  in  the  posture 
of  e)ppressors  after  having  solemnly  engaged  to  ])rotcct  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions.  Whilst  the  eyes  of  enlightened  men  are 
ojH'ning  to  the  Irauds,  intrigues,  and  excessive  ambition  ot  the 
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.,riost  party,  wo  have  no  faith,  then,  in  the  vaticinations  of 
(unliiial  AV'iseinan  and  his  party,  tliat  Kiiropo  will  soon  be  pros¬ 
trate  at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  Thrist. 

It  must  be  punted,  however,  that  the  political  aspect  of 
KurojK'  at  the  present  time  is  one  fraught  with  great  peril. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Vistula  the  nations  are  groaning,  with 
few  exceptions,  under  the  oppression  of  the  most  merciless  and 
(les|H)tic  governments.  Church  and  State  have  leagiu'd  togetlier 
for  the  destruction  of  civil  and  religious  fri'edom  all  over  the 
(’ontiiient.  And  how  far  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Ibovidence 


will  jH'rmit  this  great  conspiracy  against  liberty  to  ])roceed — 
wliether,  for  a  brief  period,  »Iesuitism  and  absolutism  may  be 
allowed  to  achieve  a  triumph  over  their  foes,  and  the  death  of 
the  two  witnesses  of  (iod,  as  described  in  Ivev.  xi,  7 — Id,  be  the 
result, — we  will  not  take  u]>on  ourselves  to  decide ;  although,  to 
our  view’,  nothing  in  the  ])ast  history  of  the  w’orld  has  ever 
fultilled  that  important  prediction.  (Vrtainly  the  political  state 
of  Fun»pe  has  never  appearc'd  so  ripe  for  such  an  onslaught  of 
the  jH)wers  of  evil  as  at  the  ])re8ent  moment.  Look  w  here  we 
will  almost,  military  despotism  holds  the  nations  in  her  iron 
grasp.  Jesuitism,  that  creature  of  hell,  rules  at  Home,  directing 
till'  diplomacy,  tlu‘  dogmas,  the  w’orship,  and  the  j)ropaganda 
of  tlu'  church.  The  despots  of  the  (\)ntiiii‘nt  all  have  their  faces 
turned  towards  Home,  as  the  great  centnd  model  of  despotism. 
And  signs  are  not  wanting  that  a  universal  coup  iV  ctut  is  con- 
tein])lated  by  the  ruling  ])ow’ers  in  Church  and  Slate  to  annihilate 
Initli  eivil  liberty  and  Frotestantism  at  one  blow’  ! 


Amidst  the  despondency  and  gloom  which  these  ‘Csigna  of 
the  times  ”  are  calculated  to  awaken  in  every  thoughtful  mind, 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  consolatory  to  reth'ct  that  the  Word  of 
(okI  is  pledged  to  tlie  complete  and  spee  dy  overthrow  of  the 
eivil  and  ('cclesiastical  dc'spotisms  of  F]ui’op(‘ ;  and  the  ultimate 
and  lasting  triumph  of  liberty,  righteousness,  and  peace. 

In  vain  have  Church  and  State  combined  together  in  one 
grand  con8})iracy  against  the  liberties  of  Lurope'.  In  vain  are 
the  Jesuit  and  the  gpudarme  unitt'd  for  the  final  and  utter  sub¬ 
version  ot  civil  and  religious  freedom  all  over  the  globe.  In  vain 
Jis  the  resultof  this  dark  comj)act,is  the  press  in  almost  every  king¬ 
dom  of  theContinent  gaggi'd  and  bound.  In  vain  is  theHible  pro- 
schIkhI,  and  Frot(*stantism  made  a  crime.  In  vain,  too,  is  a 
j^iieral  crusade  planned  against  that  on(‘  country,  which  stands 
forth  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe  as  the  home  of  libiTty 
Jiijd  the  asylum  of  Protestantism.  In  utter  defiance  and  mockery 
all  these  insane  and  infernal  att(‘mpts  to  arrest  the  onwrard 
progross  of  light  and  liberty,  and  to  perpetuate?  the  ndgn  of 
absolutism  and  the  triumph  of  church  power,  stands  the  oath  of 
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thiit  illustrious  dwoller  in  the  upixT  world,  wlio,  in  the  sij>ht  of  tl^ 
In'loved  projdiet,  heldu])his  handstohoaven,  and  “with  a  voice 
that  of  a  multitude,"  “sware  hv  IHin  that  liveth  for  I'ver  and  ever, 
that  it  should  he  for  a  time,  times,  and  halt  a  time"  (Dan.xii.,  ; 
As  well  mij^lit  feehle  man  stand  upon  the  sliore  of  some  vi<t 
o(‘ean  and  hid  its  mij^htv  waters  recode,  wlien  the  ti(h‘  is 
hasteniiiLs;  to  overwhelm  iiini, — as  well  mit*ht  some  inhabitant  of 
(‘arth  stand  at  sunrise  on  the  mountain-top,  and  hid  the  p:loriou.< 
orh  of  dav  retrace  its  course,  and  leave  tlie  world  in  darkness.- 


as  well  mi^ht  some  ])uny  mortal,  wlu'ii  tlie  hurricane  is  ra|>in» 
and  spri'adinjif  desolation  tindch'atli  all  around,  attempt  tostayiu 
>\Tath  hy  the  words  “peace,  hi*  still!” — as  for  tlie  j^reat  and 
miji:hty  Of  the  world  to  attempt,  hy  any  compact,  either  with 
earth  or  lu  ll,  to  avert  the  ap])roaeliin2^  day  of  venu;eanee  of  the 
Sm  of  Man.  'rrue,  tlie  hour  of  retribution  is  lonu:  delayed, 
and  the  erv  of  llis  ])erseeuted  ones  is  often  heard:  “  Whv 
tarry  the  wlauds  of  his  chariot  ?  ”  lUit  he  of  o()()d  comfort, re 
helph'ss  and  forlorn!  Kvt'ii  now  tlie  summons  is  o()iio  forth: 


“(Jird  thy  sword  u I >011  tliy  tliii^li,  O  most  mighty,"  “and  thv 
right  hand  sliall  teaeli  thee  terrible  things  !  "  Mveii  now,  amid 


th(‘  sighs  and  groans  of  opjiri'ssed  Ihiropi',  is  heard  the  faint 


sound  of  chariot  wlu'ids,  and  they  hear  witli  them  the  “ 


Kifujs  and  Lord  of  Lordti^ 


Art.  VI. —  Gnirral  (hnjon  on  the  JLiftle  of  Hvnqarn 

Jfiid.  I >y  Arthur  Kiu^lake.  Jiondoii :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co 

'I'm:  (liiyoii  family,  descended  from  the  Onions  of  Languedoc, 
is  ceh'hratcd  hir  martial  exploits  hy  land  and  sea.  Not  to  trace 
it  lu'vond  the  third  generation,  we  find  one  Onyon  fighting 
at  Minden,  another  in  the  Last  Indies,  another  in  Virginia; 
one  killed  at  the  taking  of  ^  ork  Town,  in  America,  two  othcT? 
dying  on  the  diH'k ;  three  others  surviving  many  storms  and 
battles  and  enjoying  the  honoui's  of  war  in  the  after-time  of 
|H'ace.  1  he  great  cavalry  general  whose  career  has  been  de- 
]>icted  by  Mr.  Kinglake  came,  therefore,  of  a  courageous  race, 
lie  is  a  native  ol  Hath,  in  Somersetshire,  where  his  brother,  > 
distinguislu'd  otlicer  of  the  Hengal  army,  now  resides.  Ik 
himselt,  Hichard  Hebaufre  (iuyon,  when  eighteen  years  of  affc. 
obtaimnl  a  commission  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  attained  the 
rank  ot  captain  in  thesecondregiinent  of  the  Hungarian  hussars 
I  nlike  interior  men,  he  did  not  sacrifice  his  love  of  liberty  to 
llis  love  of  discipline ;  he  was  faithful  to  his  flag,  but  equally 
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faithful  to  his  humanity,  and  would  not  boar  the  imperial  anus 
when  thov  wore  employtHl  to  break  the  national  laws. 

His  oonnexion  with  the  Ilunofarian  cause  may  bo  traced  partly 
to  his  inarriajre  with  the  dau<2:hter  of  a  ^la^yar  noble,— partly 
to  an  early  residence  near  Pesth,  where  he  formed  the  ac(piaint- 
aiuv  of  one  of  the  most  distinp^uished  of  the  liberal  leaders, 
'riiore,  also,  he  educated  his  eye  and  his  hand,  for  military  pur¬ 
suits,  not  by  the  mananiyres  of  a  mimic  war,  but  by  the  exercises 
of  the  boar  hunt.  None  could  wield  the  sportsman’s  spear  more 
otftH'tiycly  than  (hiyon  ;  none  underwent  more  readily  than  lie 
the  fatij^ucs  of  a  protractc'd  chase.  Yet  he  found  leisure  to 
bestow  on  the  interests  of  the  peasantry,  whose  condition  was 
materially  iinproyed  under  his  generous  and  judicious  care.  In 
ISIS,  betbre  the  mighty  conflict  between  new  and  old  principles 
had  l>cgun  in  Murope,  Guyon  was  engaged  in  reforming  the 
religion  of  the  Hungarian  people,  in  disseminating  translations 
of  the  Hible,  and  weakening  the  intluence  of  the  Austrian  priest- 
IkxhI. 

Hut  the  signs  of  commotion  ajipeared.  Jcllachich,  at  the 
head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  inyaded  Hungary,  set  the  laws  at 
detianee,  asserted  the  imperial  right  of  pc'rjury,  and  with  an  un- 
anned  population  before  him,  j)re])ar('d  to  bear  down  all  opjio- 
sition,  as  the  north  wind  bears  down  a  poplar  or  a  pine.  I>ut, 
if  tyranny  creates  soldiiTS,  liberty  creates  heroes.  To  oppose 
the  powcT  of  the  Austrian  army,  fifteen  thousand  ill-armed,  un¬ 
disciplined  Hungarians  assembled,  a  few  miles  from  Hilda- IVsth, 
and  the  signal  was  given,  that  Hungary,  which  wuis  accustomed 
to  be  free,  would  defend  her  sworn  charters,  against  the  whole 
force  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Ihe  case  must  not  be  mistaken:  Austria,  on  that  occasion, 
aettd  a  part  as  lawless  as  Hngland  would  act,  were  she  to  de- 
J^patch  an  invading  army  into  Ireland,  expel  all  the  Irish  niein- 
IxTs  from  parliament,  abolish  the  constitution  in  Ireland,  and 
rt'ign,  through  her  viceroy  in  Dublin,  by  martial  law.  (iuyon, 
then,  at  the  first  cry  of  the  Magyars,  offered  to  aid  tlicm  in  the 
organization  of  a  national  army.  1  hey  acci'pted  liis  services, 
constituted  him  major  of  “  Honveds,’*  or  Home  Defenders,^’ 
and  saw  him,  on  the  2Hth  of  September,  184S,  marching  with  his 
fifU'en  thousand  upon  the  thirty  thousand  of  the  Han.  In  the 
^ttle  which  hdlowcd,  at  Sukaro,  Jellachich  was  thoroughly 
oenteii,  and  driven  into  a  “mameuvre,”  which  amounted  to  a  re¬ 
treat.  Here  was  a  disgrace  for  the  famous  general;  here  was 
glory  for  the  inexperienced  major.  Hut  (iuyon  did  not  pause 
to  hear  the  praises  of  Europe.  In  the  following  month,  with  a 
better  api^inted  army,  he  pursued  the  “  mameuvring  Han, 
came  up  )^dth  him  at  Schwachdt,  before  Vienna,  and  gained  at 
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l(*aM  one  a(lvantap:c — that  he  was  ciiahled  to  equip  his  follow, it 
— many  of  whom  louj^ht  with  scythes — with  the  arms  of 
Austrian  slain.  iUit  the  battle,  fought  in  the  centre  of  theom. 
j)ire,  under  the  walls  of  the  impi'rial  city,  was  “  ujxni  the  whole 
(lisastroiLs  to  the  Hungarian  cause.’’  Giiyon  disphiyed  in\^ 
terrible  (‘iiji^aji^ement  so  much  skill  and  bravery  that  he  was  made 
a  colonel  on  the  field. 

It  is  to  Ik'  remembert'd  that  Guy  on  was  not  in  command.  He 
receivinl  his  orders  from  Gdrgey  who  played,  from  first  to  k<t 
a  double  ])art.  W'hile  (uiyon  met  the  enemy,  on  everv  side, 
without  flinchinp^,  (ibr<>^'y  delayed,  chaii^t'd  his  plans,  neglectec 
his  op]M)rtunities,  and  anticipattnl  the  crowning  treachery  of  liL< 
]K‘rli(lious  life  by  innumerable  minor  exhibitions  ol'baseness.  Ad¬ 
vancing  along  the  great  Cialician  road,  he  found  liimself  con¬ 
fronted  at  the  mouth  of  the  llranvisko  l\uss,  by  ( General  Schlid 
with  Austrian.s.  As  it  was  proclaimed,  far  and  near, 

this  was  a  position  which  100,000  soldiers  could  not  cam. 
(i(irg(‘y,  avoiding  the  defile,  and  the  forces  that  guarded  it, 
struck  off  through  by-ways,  and,  with  discreet  cowardice,  left 
(iuyon  to  disl(Mlge  the  enemy  with  10,000  men.  (iiiyon  ad- 
vanct'd.  Uefore  him  were  the  Austrians,  in  more  than  two-fold 
strength,  conimand(‘d  by  the  most  able  and  daring  of  the  im|'e- 
rial  g(‘nerals,  and  ])osti'd  in  the  gorges  and  on  “  the  tremendous 
heights  uf  liranyisko.”  Air.  K in glake  shall  describe  what  fol¬ 
lowed.  lie  describes  it  well,  with  truth  and  spirit :  — 


“  On  tlu' oth  of  February,  ISII),  ( I uyon  and  his  brave 
not  10,tHK)  in  mniibcr,  stood  in  the  valley;  while  ‘JoAHH)  picked 
linptM-ialists  waited  in  watchfulness  for  tlu‘  inoiucnt  which  wjutto 
behold  the  calcidatcd  t‘xtcrinination  of  the  audacious  insurgents ibl 
lu‘  h*(l.  'fo  understand  f  ully  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  the  readrf 
will  hear  in  mind,  that  the  position  to  be  stormed  was  the  aedidty 
of  :i  steep  mountain,  witli  t>verv  path  and  delilc  gnardi'd  In  inas^CMi 
bayonets,  and  by  many  a  sidlen  cannon  mouth  ready  to  disgorge itJ 
eharire. 


‘‘  I  his  dillieiilty  was  rendered  the  more  insuperable  by  recent  pVi-s. 
which  had  covered  almost  every  mountain  path  with  a  coating  of  i«- 
'flu*  snow  lay  on  tlie  ground,  and  it  was  a  severe  winter’s  night,  whffl 
a  part  ot  the  troops,  being  ordered  to  diseneumber  themselves « 
their  arms,  elimed  the  narrow  footpaths,  on  their  hands  and  kueei 
between  tlu‘  rocks,  carrying  the  eannons,  wliieh  were  taken  to  piecfS- 
so  as  to  enable  each  man  to  bear  his  burthen,  with  ammunition,  rope?. 
\e.  It  was  one  in  the  morning  before  they  reached  the  heigl'-‘ 
commanding  the  defiles;  and  their  coinpaiiioiis,  meanwhile,  cnga|I^ 
the  Au.^trians  in  feigned  attacks,  and  prevented  their  suspecting 
movement.  Belore  the  storming  was  fully  determined  upon, 
while  many,  feeling  neither  their  leader’s  responsibility,  nor  pnrtakii^ 
in  his  stupendous  hope,  seemed  willing  to  ileeline  the  attempt,  if 
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asscrtod  by  more  than  one  witness,  that  Guyon  rode  np  to  some 
officers,  and  cried  out  in  German,  ‘Before  the  colours, 
mMillcmcn  ;  if  so,  the  men  will  follow;  if  not,  there  is  grape  shot  for 
YOU  ’  and  he  indicated  with  his  loaded  pistols,  one  of  which  he  held 
in  cither  hand,  the  spot  where  cannon,  charged  with  grape  shot,  had 
then  drawn  up  by  his  orders  behind  the  infantry,  and  where  each 
dinner  stood  with  blazing  match  b(‘bind  his  gun,  ready  to  ])Our  their 
contents  upon  the  craven.  The  soldiers,  with  a  wild  shout,  sprang 
on  their  way,  and  at  length  reached  the  enemy.  The  contest  was 
furious,  but  decisive,  and  the  Austrians  were  driven  in  disorder, 
and  with  great  slaughter,  over  the  main  ridge.” 


What  events  of  the  ju'esent  war — the  battle  of  Tnkennanii 
excepted — has  illustrated  so  forcibly  the  virtues  of  the  soldier  ? 
What  event  has  brought  out  any  qualities  of  generalship 
approaching  those  displayed  by  Guyon  at  Branyisko'^  We 
have  an  object,  which  our  readers  will  presently  understand,  in 
thus  directing  their  attention  to  this  good  man  and  brilliant 
commander.  His  victory  was  complete.  The  prisoners,  arms, 
and  munitions  captured,  left  Schliek  with  only  a  remnant — such 
a  remnant  as  (Jdrgey  might  have  annihilated,  had  he  intercepted 
them  low'er  down  on  the  (ialician  road.  But,  whether  from  a 
timidity  which  is  inexcusable  in  a  general,  or  from  a  policy  still 
more  infamous,  he  lingered,  and  allowed  the  Austrian  to  drag 
his  shattered  army  beyond  the  frontier.  Nevertheless,  the 
triumph  bore  its  fruits.  Nowdiere  did  the  Austrians  linger  in 
Xorthern  Hungary;  the  scat  of  government  wms  in  the  hands  of 
the  patriots ;  the  Diet  was  free  to  exercise  its  aiuneiit  ])owers  ; 
(hiyon  had  estahlislu'd  a  parallel  to  the  successes  of  Kla])ka, 
and  the  national  struggle,  now  wat(dicd  by  all  J^uropt',  admired 
hy  all  nations,  and  feared  by  all  governments,  ])]*osp('r(‘d  in  all 
quarters.  ( )f  course,  other  leaders  shared  in  its  efforts  and  in 
its  glory ;  hut  we  an;  now  following  tin;  excellent  memoirs  of 
Guyon,  supplied  by  Hr.  Arthur  Kinglake. 

It  was  (i(“)rg('y’s  anny  that  won  the  day  at  Branyisko, 
tmrgcy  himself  w  as  far  awmy,  yet  he  claimed  the  trojdiies.  But 
the  Hungarian  Diet  knew  by  whom  the  national  troops  had 
b('(*n  diri'cted  to  victory,  and  it  engraved  (iuyoirs  name  on 
bronze  and  marble  ])illars,  to  commemorate  his  splendid  success. 
Die  war  was  carried  on;  the  Hussians  came  to  the  r(‘scue  of 
their  Austrian  ally;  the  tide  turned;  and,  in  spite  of  devotion, 
of  valour,  of  constancy,  the  good  cause  w'as  lost:  (u'irgty  com- 
nntted  his  crime  at  Villages;  treachery  consummated  the  work 
of  despotism;  and  the  nation  which  contended  with  two 
empires  fell  throimh  the  perfidy  of  one  of  its  own  generals. 

At  that  period,  Komorn  w  as  closely  invested,  and  new’s  r(‘ach(;d 
Kossuth  and  the  military  council  at  Dehrecziii,  that  Tdrdk,  the 
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p)V(*rin»r  was  not  likoly  to  liold  out  lon^.  "ilicy  accordint^T 
]>romot(‘(l  two  lluii^^^irian  otiicers  to  the  rank  of  j>oncrals,  orderb'- 
them  to  attempt  an  entrance  into  the  besiej^ed  city.  The.,^ 
that  siieetvded  was  commissioned  to  su])ersede  bdnik,  and 
take  the  command  upon  hiio^olf.  Guyon  was  one  of  th.* 
selected  ;  but  the  ditheidt  task  reniaim'd  of  passing  tlie  circuin. 
vallalin;^  Austrian  lines,  and  obtainin<^  an  entrance  ii;, 
Komorn : — 

“  As  a  .lew  pedler,  he  in  vain  sought  to  pierce  t li rough  the (Mieino 
lines,  'fhough  more  than  once  he  was  nearly  successful,  yet  he  wasjii: 
as  often  in  danger,  which  h(‘  only  avoided  by  a  ruse,  exercised  in  £ 
ferent  forms,  and  so  making  his  escape,  until  a  rumour  of  theatteiDp; 
ran  through  the  camp :  and  this  plan  was  neccessarily  chans^ed  fc 
one  still  more  daring  and  congenial.  E(piipping  a  s<piadrou  of  b 
hussars  in  Austrian  uniform,  he  managtal,  during  the  (lusk  ofano^w 
ning  to  pass  undiscovtTcil  or  unheetled  almost  through  the  enm 
They  slumhlcd,  however,  upon  an  outpost,  and  the  Austrian  sentint. 
ehallciigtal  them,  hut  was  instantly  captured,  while  his  uususpeotin: 
commanding  ollicer,  advancing  to  know  the  cause  of  this  appaivu: 
confusion,  (iuv(»u  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  handin: 
him  over  to  t\No  of  his  hussars,  commanded  him  at  the  same  tiinetobic 
Ids  mtMi  surrender,  or,  pointing  to  some  carts  that  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  evening  might  he  mistaken  for  artillery,  he  thrt‘aten('d  to  blot 
tluMii  instantly  to  atoms.  The  startled  ollicer  obeyed,  and  (Juvoe 
proceedtal  onward  \Nith  a  hatch  of  j)risoners,  twice  the  number  ofk 
own  party,  towards  a  living  bridge,  h‘ading  by  a  beautiful  grove  of 
])al!n  irt'cs  t(»  tlu‘  city  itstdf,  which  is  built  at  the  junction  oftlh 
Daniibt'  and  the  Bug. 

‘‘  'fhe  night  itself  wUvS  wtdl  litted  for  such  a  surprise.  It  was  rain¬ 
ing,  freezing,  and  blowing  hard,  while  the  slndls  were  bursting  over 
tin*  tt>\\n,  and  whistling  like  wingless  demons  through  the  iniduibtit 
air.  'fhe  congrev(‘  rocktd  ascended  in  its  seipentim*  llight,  sliakb: 
its  fiery  tail,  while  thi'  heavy  bomb  rose  higher  and  higher,  tremblinr 
with  the  lirt'  within,  till,  suddenly  turning,  it  fell  to  the  earth  with  i 
tearful  crash,  or,  bursting  in  the  air,  scattered  its  various  fragment! 
far  and  widt*  upon  the  roofs  below.” 

As  lu'  passed  in,  the  reformed  cbiireli,  “  the  jtrideof  the  citv." 
burst  inti)  Haines,  a  bomb  bad  pierced  tbe  roof,  and  only  a  let  | 
zealous  eitiziuis,  eandess  of  tbe  volleys  that  wbistled  around, 
sought  to  extinguisb  tbe  fire.  At  that  moment,  Guyon  appared. 
pivseiitiMl  bis  eri'deiitials  to  tbe  astonisbed  people,  ordered  them 
to  assist  in  saving  tbe  ebureb,  and  iireparc^d  to  take  his  own 
part  in  tbe  dangerous  etfort  ;  but  he  was  interruptid  by  the 
municipal  mayor,  and  tbe  scene  that  follow'ed,  we  will  givesJ 
Aloritz  tbdiai  wrote  it : — 


I'ixcuse  ii'c,  general,  probably  you  have  not  witnessed  it ;  but 


GENERAL  GLYON 


of  Victory,  calm  and  as  fifraiid  as  a  statue,  ilr.  Kin^. 
lotes  the 'narrative  of  a  llonved,*  whose  ])en  he  say8(^ 
iV  way)  is  as  radiant  as  a  sword  : — 

\\o  importance  of  the  day,  left  iiotliin^  undone  on 
lived  the  whole  ina«j;niliecnce  of  Ins  r(.siou^'ej 
Iness  he  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  each  critici 
ut  any  appearance  of  hurry.  11  is  energv  diju 
‘rfully  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  observed  tlif 
lemy,  he  not  only  directed  the  necessary  evolu. 
'  minutest  orders,  hut  frequently  tired  off  th? 
1  hands.  (lenerally  speaking,  he  sat  amidst  the 
rattled  by,  calm  and  tranquil  upon  his  hor^. 

degree  the  characti'r  of  its  master, 
that  a  grenade  falling  three  paoej 
but  that  the  animal  turned  its  head 
ide  sulliciently  to  place  itsej 


movements  oi  me  < 
tions,  and  gave  t1 
cannon  with  his  ov 
iron  showers  that 
which  seemed  to  partake  in  some 
and  those  who  were  near  him  say, 
olf,  was  not  observed  bv  him, 
un<lerst<H>d  the  danger,  and  moved  as 
and  its  master  in  safety. 

“  From  time  to  time  the  veteran  general  would  raise  one  of  hij 
hands,  the  other  was  in  a  sling,  to  his  right  temple,  to  wipe  away 
the  blood  of  a*  wound,  mixed  with  perspiration,  that  would  have 
obscured  his  vision ;  y(‘t  he  gave  no  other  signs  of  knowing  that  lie 
was  hurt  ;  Ins  whole  mind  ever  bent  on  the  result  of  this  importan: 


Then,  alter  some  fitful  vicissitudes,  Gorgeyhad  liis  desire:  the 
Iin|K'rialists  triiinqdied;  the  patriot  emigration  began,  and 
(iiiyon,  with  the  other  generals,  sought  an  asydiim  within  tht 
Turkish  frontier.  Hungary  had  com^uercd  her  natural  eiiemie': 
she  could  md  ri'sist  the  treason  of  her  unnatural  son  ;  Gdrgev, 
who  lu'ars  a  blasted  name,  had  betrayi'd  her;  and  she  ceased 
awhile  to  strive  for  independence.  Her  army  marched,  in 
warlike  order,  to  the  Turkish  boundary  ;  the  llonved  says:— 

“ 'flu*  trumpt't  sounded  once  more,  tlie  drum  again  rolled,! 
thousand  e»‘hocs  preceded  us  into  the  forc'st,  a  thousand  echow 
went  shouting  back  our  last  farewell  to  that  lovely  valley,  and 
the  bi*autiful  country  beyond — the  countrv  that  hides  heneati: 
its  siul  silv(*r  and  gold,  and  boasts  a  larger  variety  of  opals, 
emerahls,  and  other  precious  sttmes,  than  jierhaps  any  other, -i 
country,  too,  tliat  feeds  innumerable  Hocks  and  herds  in  its  iiieadof? 
and  prairies — that  blooms  with  fruit-trees,  and  groans  beneath  tlx 
weight  of  rieh  harvests— the  treasury  of  Austria,— our  noble  an: 
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mubuasador  at  (’onstaiitiiiople  claimed  him  ;  and  in  that  city  lie 
WHS  ultimately,  joined  by  his  wife  and  children  ;  not,  however, 
before  thev  had  learned,  how  low  Imperialism  can  stoop,  when 
it  has  veiij^eance  to  satisfy.  The  Countess  Guyon  and  her 
daughters  had  been  thrown  into  jirison,  and  the  Austrian  niili- 
tarv  authorities  at  Pestli  had  ('ompelled  her,  under  the  vilest 
thn'ats,  to  sij^n  a  paper,  declaring  that  she,  “  wife  of  the  rebel 
Giivon,*’  engaged  to  divorce  herself  from  the  said  man.” 
Siicii  a  document,  an  outrage  upon  nature,  and  extorted  by 
brutidity  from  a  helpless  woman,  possessed,  of  course,  no  validity ; 
but  Guyon  was  for  some  time  in  ignorance  of  his  family’s  fate. 
He  wrote  to  Lord  Ponsonby,  and  Lord  Ponsonby  never  replied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  his  inquiries.  Meanwhile,  the  Countess 
Guyon  was  imprisoned  at  Rosberg,  stripped  of  her  fortune,  and 
not  |)ermitted,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  escape  to  Constantinople. 

Meanwhile,  events  progressed  which  led  to  the  present  war, 
and  we  ask  our  readers’  particular  attention  to  what  follows.  In 
I  Sod,  General  Guyon  was  ottered  service  by  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment,  which  required  him  to  repudiate  the  Christian  faith,  lie 
retuswl,  declaring  he  would  never  tight  unless  as  a  Christian 
soldier,  and  the  condition  was  not  pressed.  lie  was  sent  to 
Damascus,  witli  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  the  title  of 
Khourschid  Pasha,  or  the  Radiant  Chief, — a  name  which  is  as 
famous  in  Asia  as  that  of  Guyon  is  in  Europe.  Employed  at 
tirst  in  repressing  a  Druse  insurrection,  he  was  next  summoned 
to  proceed  to  European  Turkey,  to  hold  liimself  in  readiness 
for  any  vacant  command  in  the  army  about  to  operate  against 
Russia. 

Here  began  the  action  of  that  sinister  influence,  which,  to 
this  day,  is  traceable  in  the  policy  of  the  war.  The  Porte 
required  Guy  on’s  presence  at  C'onstantinople.  Austria  feared 
it.  Austria,  therefore,  interfered,  and  the  Porte  submitted. 
Ihc  gallant  general,  therefore,  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lurks,  siiw  himself  until  the  autumn  suspended  from  activity. 
Then,  however,  the  exigencies  of  the  ( )ttoman  government  be¬ 
coming  serious,  he  was  directed  to  hasten  to  the  army  of 
Anatoua,  and  to  put  Kars  in  a  state  of  defence.  iJpon 
reaching  that  city,  after  a  journey  performed  in  desperate 
haste,  he  found  the  Turkish  forces  recently  defeated  at  Soobal- 
tuns,  groaning  in  despair,  pillaged  by  their  officers,  neglected 
hy  their  government,  half  starved,  disorganized,  dispirited,  with 
a  victorious  enemy  preparing  to  march  upon  them.  Though 
<>ccupymg,  as  chief  of  the  staff,  an  anomalous  position,  which 
J^ive  him  no  positive  authority  in  the  field,  he  was  fully  em- 


iKiWered  to  restore,  by  every  means  he  could  suggest 
laiisted  vitality  of  the  Sultan’s  army  in  Asia  : — 
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“  With  his  iisutil  ont‘r£»y  he  adopted  immediate  mea.^ures  tor  iu 
improvement.  He  found  it  a  merely  halt-armed,  lialf-iuutmoQ, 
rabble.  He  saw  that  the  men  were  totally  ne^leeted  by  their  eiuei. 
and  in  want  of  almost  every  necessary,  nor  could  all  his  eluh‘ftvo^i^ 
and  n‘prt‘8entatious  obtain  for  them  the  necessary  supplies  of  aniit 
and  ammunition,  clothing,  shoes,  or  medical  stores.’' 


He  began  by  paying  the  soldiers  out  of  the  military 
w'hicli  the  pashas  had  hitherto  appropriated  as  the  treasury 
|x^culation.  (  ontidenee,  the  soul  of  an  army,  wras  thus  ^ 
gained,  and,  moreover,  deserters  came  back  to  Aeir  flag.  Out. 
posts  were  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  precaution  wbkf 
had  lK‘eu  ncglect^?<l ;  the  troops  were  well  fed  and  skilfully  div 
eiplined.  Our  readers  know  the  sequel.  They  know,  from 
our  renew  of  the  subject  last  year,  how  the  jealousy  of  tie 
pachas  was  suffered  to  neutralize  all  Guyon’s  efforts,  how  th 
I'urkish  government  treated  him,  how'  the  force  he  had  ahne^: 
created  was  Hung  upon  the  battle-field  by  ignorant  and  reck¬ 
less  leaders,  and  how,  while  the  Russians  continually  fortified 
their  jmsition,  Ouyon  lost  his  command,  and  was  condemned  tC' 
obscuit'  inactivity,  by  the  malignant  interference  of  Austria 
We  then  declared  that  this  policy — this  submission  to  tlie 
LnHuence  of  jc'alous  jmwers — would  ruin  the  Turkish  cause  in 
Asia.  The  event  has  given  confirmation  to  that  opinion. 

(.fuyon,  residing  at  Hainascus,  has  seen  Kars  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.  There  w'as  a  gallant  and  able  Englishman  in  command; 
there  was  a  devoted  garrison  to  man  the  walls.  An  open  road 
to  Krz(‘roum,  a  continuous  mercantile  intercourse  with  Trebizond. 
gave  every  t'acility  foi*  succouring  the  unfortunate  city.  Why  wi» 
it  not  succoured?  W(‘  discern  a  comjdicat  ion  of  causes:  Ruv 
sian  machinations,  opcTating  through  the  cabinet  of  Austria: 
French  jealousy  restraining  the  action  of  our  own  government; 
Turkish  apathy,  selfishness,  and  incapacity;  the  infatuation  el 
the  Port(',  and,  must  we  add,  the  humours  of  Lord  Stratford  df 
Ib'dcliH'e  ? 


The  most  important,  but  the  least  obvious  of  these  iiiRueiic^  j 
was  the  jealousy  of  the  French  government.  France  has  no  j 
inbTcst  to  protect  in  AVestern  Asia,  and  it  is  not  her  policy  to 
fight,  on  any  field,  for  British  interests  alone.  The  opinion  d 
many  ])oliticians,  in  London  and  Paris,  is,  that  an  allied  font 
was  not  puslicd  np  the  country  for  the  defence  ol*  Kars,  becaiw  ; 
the  lMnjX'i*or  ot  th(‘  hreneli  had  deelaiH'd  that  the  present  war 
W'us  not  intended  to  ahate  tlu'  influence  of  Russia  in  the 
I'asian  provinces,  or  in  f  ’entral  Asia,  or  to  enhanei'  that  ofOrofi* 
Britain,  for  similar  reasons,  a  veto  W’as  pronounced  agjiiiif^tt^^ 
ado])tion  ot  vigorous  ineasuivs  hy  the  British  adin in ist ration 
Only  a  li*w  v«dunteers  t(H)k  part  in  the  defence  of  Kars;  not  oii^ 
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Freiichiuau  was  there.  The  tkets  slated  by  Mr.  Kingiake  render 
this  ciR'uiustanee,  at  least,  intelligible:  — 

••  The  iiiiportaiice  of  retrieving  the  loss  incurred  by  the  defeat  ot* 
Havazid  was  most  immiuent,  because  Bayazid  being  situated  on  the 
water-shed  wliich  separates  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  from  those 
of  the  Araxcs,  the  vast  commerce  carried  on  with  Central  Asia  by  the 
port  of  Tri'bizond  would  be  seriously  endangered.  The  exports  of 
Great  Britain  to  Trebizond  alone  are  valued  at  a  million  sterling 
annunllv,  and  we  ourselves  have  an  especial  interest  in  securing 
these  'frans-Caucasian  routes  from  all  Russian  interference  aiul 
encroachment.” 


Russia  has  now  stationed  herself  upon  that  iin])ortant  high 
road.  Mliy,  it  will  be  asked,  did  Great  Britain  suffer  her  com¬ 
merce  to  be  blockaded  in  Asia  Minor?  Why  did  General 
W'illiams  implore  in  vain  for  the  aid  which  might  easily  have 
btH'n  afforded  to  him  ?  Why  were  his  despatches  to  the  war-oflSce 
leit  imansweri'd  ?  Or,  if  not  unanswei*ed,  what  were  the  excuses 
of  the  ministers  ?  Between  cabinet  jealousies  and  personal 
jealousic'S,  the  confusion  of  departments,  and  the  confusion  of 
pretensions,  vital  interests  have  been  sacrificed.  If  we  are 
unable  to  (‘ontrol  our  allies,  however,  we  ought  to  coerce  our 
ambassadors,  that  the  wretched  dissensions  of  tenth-rate  states¬ 
men  may  not  neutralize  the  results  of  public  spirit,  and  debase' 
our  })ublic  policy. 

What  was  the  loss  of  Kars  to  these  lesser  officials,  who  have 
reduced  embezzlement  to  a  system,  and  have  lately  purloined 
one  million  sterling,  or  one-fifth  of  the  loan  lately  raised  and 
gunrunti'ed  in  behalf  of  Turkey  by  Great  Britain  and  France? 
What  was  it  to  them  that  the  garrison  of  Kars  starved,  and 
.struggled  against  the  pangs  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  assaults  of 
an  overpowering  enemy?  The  sluices  of  the  exchequer  pouring 
into  their  piivate  coffers  the  tribute  of  corruption,  left  scarce!} 
enough  for  the  ordinary  cost  of  government,  and  what  could  be 
.''pared  for  the  lu'leaguere'd  city  ? 

Alurkish  contingent  had  been  raise'd.  Instead  of  bi'ing  sent 
to  A.sia  Minor,  where  its  presence  was  required,  it  >vas  sent  to 
the  Sea  ol  Azott*,  where  it  was  useless.  Instead  of  Ix'ing  com¬ 
manded  by  Guy  on,  who  had  strong  claims  on  the  British 
government,  and  who  would  have  organized  it  to  perfection,  it 
was  consigned  to  General  Vivian,  and  otlu'rs  of  his  stamp. 
Meanwhile,  Guyon,  who  had  won  the  battles  of  Mannsworth, 
Ileyges,  and  Bianyisko,  languished  at  Bainascus,  imrewardcKl, 
aneiiiployed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  clear-headed  men  —  Mr. 
Buncan  among  others — that,  had  he  commanded  the  Anatolian 
iUiny,  lifiis  itself  would,  long  (‘re  this,  have  been  captun'd, 
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and  the  Russians  driven  from  Georgia  Bay  and  the  Caspian  Sei 
Ijord  Palmerston  himself,  when  pressed  upon^  the  subject,  ad. 
mitted  the  ‘‘important  and  beneficial  services’"  of  Guyon,  anc 
confessed  that  certain  “circumstances  liad  led  to  a  “teinponin 
cessation  ”  of  his  command.  He  went  no  further ;  but  tli 
country  has  a  right  to  know  what  those  circumstances  were 
“  Had  Vi  uyon  been  in  command  of  this  army,”  writes  the  cor¬ 
respondent  of  The  Tnnes^  at  Kars,  “  not  a  Russian  official  would 
now'  have  foot-room  on  the  Georgian  soil.  But,  w'ith  the  ex- 
ception  of  General  Williams,  wdio  volunteered  i)ublicly,  and 
w'ho  could  not  be  refused,  has  the  government  fixed  on  ouf 
competent  man  to  retrieve  the  successive  disasters  suffeiK 
by  the  Turks'  in  Asia,  disasters  w'hich  wither  the  fruits  o( 
victory  3Ir.  Kinglake  says  :  — 

“  One  act  of  short-sightedness  on  the  part  of  Lord  Aberdeen  ij 
neglecting,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  secure  the  service* 
i»f  distinguished  Indian  otUcers  may  be  here  recorded.  In  the 
.Vutunm  of  1S53,  when  India  was  calm  and  undisturbed,  Colonel 
now'  Major-General  Outram  (a  worthy  disciple  of  Clive  and  Wellesley), 
was  political  resident  agent  at  Aden,  within  a  fortnight’s  journev  of 
(Constantinople.  Had  this  brilliant  commander,  statesman,  and 
diplomatist  been  sent  to  Kars,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  effected  in  1855,  in  conjunction  w'ith  General  Guyon,  whit 
Omar  Pasha  w'ill  accomplish  in  1850 — the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Russian  army  in  Asia.  AV^ith  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  East¬ 
ern  policy  and  unbounded  intluence  over  the  Asiatic  races,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  converted  deceptive  Persia  into  a  useful  allj, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  future  security  against  Russian  intrigue 
in  the  East  by  the  formation  of  an  Anglo-Indian  army  composed  of 
8eikhs  and  Goorkas,  accustomed  to  all  varieties  of  climate,  and  unii- 
tluenced  by  the  prejudices  of  “caste.”  The  moral  effect  of  suchi 
colossal  force  would  have  rendered  Russian  power  harmless;  and  the 
transit  of  such  an  army,  now  that  railroads  and  the  electric  telegraph 
are  in  openition  in  India,  could  have  been  far  more  easily  accom¬ 
plished  than  in  1801,  when  Lord  AV^elleslev  sent  an  Indian  arinvto 


tii-st  cavalry  generals  in  Europe  — is,  in  itsel 
that  weighs  little  against  the  value  of  an  a 
tingent  alliance,  ior  Austria  is  not  yet  our  ally 
lust  ion  is,  whether  iiiHuences,  oiKU-atinjr  in 
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cripple  our  jjolicy,  and  to  cause  the  loss  ot*  important  positions. 
Xothinp  is  worse,  in  a  national  sense,  than  the  moral  imbecility 
iinplitxl  by  these  acts  of  repeated  submission.  After  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Colonel  Turr,  Great  Britain  had  not  much  reputation 
to  lose  in  Europe ;  but  when  she  sacrifices  her  own  subjects  to 
the  vindictive  cowardice  of  a  German  despotism,  what  can  be 
said,  but  that  she  is  either  in  an  abject  state  of  fear,  or  in  an 
abject  state  of  corruption  ?  An  alliance  with  a  first-rate  military 
jHiwer  may  l)e  as  important  as  statesmen  represent  it  to  be ;  but 
j)rior  to  all  else,  paramount  to  all  else,  superior  to  all  else,  is  the 
character  of  the  nation — its  character  for  manliness  and  for 
honest V.  Losinp;  that,  we  lose  our  European  authority;  we  sufier 
a  disgrace  wliich  military  and  naval  successes  cannot  redeem. 
Wc  assert,  in  all  confidence,  that  the  good  faith  of  England  has 
been  compromised  by  the  government  in  its  treatment  of 
(Tcneral  Guyon.  Further,  this  ignominious  policy  has  brought 
its  o^^^l  punisliment,  for  we  have  endured  a  misfortune  in  Asia, 
which  it  will  cost  us  dearly  to  retrieve,  thir  practical  interests 
and  our  reputation  have  suffered.  As  this  is  a  subject  which 
will  shortly  occupy  the  attention  of  l^arliament,  and  which  will 
increase  in  importance  as  the  session  advances,  we  have  a  good 
reason  for  recommending  our  readers  to  study  it  attentively. 
Mr.  Kinglake’s  account  of  General  Guyon,  popular  in  style  and 
fonn,  al)ounds  in  interesting  matter,  and  leads  far  into  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  possesses  tlie  value  of  a  public  document,  and 
is,  besides,  full  of  entertaining  incident. 


Art.  \  I.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomerg^ 
inclmling  Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  Hemains  in  Prose  and 
I  erse,  and  Conversations  on  various  Subjects.  By  James  Holland 
and  James  hlverett.  Vols.  HI.  and  IV.  London  ;  Longman.  1855. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  work,  in 
the  April  number  of  last  year,  we  took  occasion  to  censure  the 
methwl  adopted  by  modern  biographers,  of  elongating  their 
works  into  something  like  serials,  and  thus  not  only  tantalizing 
the  public  with  the  expectation  of  a  comj)leted  work,  but  also 
filling  hundreds  of  pages  with  details  wliich  are  interesting  only 
to  the  individual  who  identifies  his  own  notoriety  with  the  fame 
of  the  person  wliose  papers  he  ransacks,  and  whose  most  trivial 
j^ayiiigs  and  doings  he  records.  A  perusal  of  the  two  volumes 
fore  us  confirms  the  view  which  we  then  expressed.  Tbree- 
^urthsof  their  con tent-s  might  certainly  have  been  omitted  with 
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advantage'.  And  yet  in  that  |)ortion  which  W(‘  should  have  voted 
for  retaining,  then*  is  that  which  justifies  something  more  than  a 
passing  notice;  and  we  sliall  endeavour  to  eliminate  a  tew  grains 
from  tlie  bushels  of  ehalF  in  which  they  hav('  to  Ik^  sought. 
H<‘fore  doing  so,  we  must  make  a  passing  observation  on  the 
pictorial  decorations  of  Vol.  Ill.  These  are  two  in  number; 
the  former  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Kverett,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
work,  i  hi  what  principle  of  taste  or  propriety  it  can  have  lieen 
introduced,  we  are  unable  to  divine.  It  looks  as  if  it  were 
eai’vc'd  from  wo<k1,  and  suggests  the  old  Roman  adage',  Non  ex 
quovns  ligno  tit  Mercurius.*’  The  sceond  is  equally  elumsy  and 
plclx'ian  in  design.  It  is  a  view  of  the  Iria  ( office  at  Sheffield, 
a  ban'  brick  building,  which  might  be  pardonably  mistaken  for 
a  hosiery  factory  at  Hinckley.  The  only  aecessories  are  a  rain¬ 
bow  ami  two  asst's ;  the  refen'iico  of  tlie  former  to  the  Im  is 
rather  obvious  than  ingenious ;  that  of  the  latter  must  ho  left  to 
the  conjeeturcs  of  the  reader. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  minor  rospoets  that  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Montgomery  is  most  wo<'liilly  compromised  by  liis  tasteless 
biographers.  At  p.  45  of  Wil.  III.,  we  find  the  following  con¬ 
versation  roc'orded,  as  having  transpired  between  the  poet  and  a 
certain  Mr.  Bennett,  whose  qualifications  to  guide  the  con¬ 
science  of  Montgomery  may  be  best  appreciated  by  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  share  in  the  dialogue.  “  It  was  arranged,”  say  the 
editors,  “that  at  the  close  of  this  meeting,  the  ministers,  and 
others  asst'mhh'd,  should  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as 
administered  among  tlu'  Independents.  Montgtimery  was  in- 
viU'd  to  communicate,  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Bennett.  With  equal 
feeling  and  simplicity,  he  replied,  ‘  T  am  alVaid  1  am  not  a 
Christian,  I  therefore  dare  not  ap})roaeh  the  table  of  the  Lord.’ 
Bennett :  •My  dear  sir,  allow,  in  this  case,  your  Christian 
friends  to  Ih'  the  judges,  as  they  may  be  better  able  to  divide 
dispiissionately  than  yourself  at  the  present  moment.’  Mont¬ 
gomery  :  ‘  Wei*c  J  to  communicate  just  now,  I  am  afraid  I 
should  1)0  found  eating  and  drinking  iinwortliily ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  sealing  my  own  condemnation.’  Bennett  (with  the 
earnest  and  atfi'ctionato  im|X)rtunity  of  a  religious  friend): 
*  The  risk  of  that  Ix'  ujK>n  me^  I  am  willing  to  take  the  conac- 
qui'm'os  oi‘  the  act  in  that  respi'ct.’  ”  We  need  scarcely  point 
out  to  the  reader  that  the  abovc-nanK'd  and  italicized  Bennett 
must  have  bei'n  eitlier  a  very  pitiable  or  a  veiy  enviable  man. 
If  the  j)owers  to  which  he  protended  were  claimed  under  the 
hallucination  of  imlx'cility,  he  must  lx*  riewed  with  the  saint 
compassion  with  which  we  regard  those  ^^ctinls  of  cerebral 
diseawi',  who  entertain  themselves  with  the  fancied  glories  ol 
•Messiahship.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  delegated  duty  to 
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make  his  soul  an  offering  for  the  sins  of  tlu'  editor  of  tlie 
Sheffield  /m,  though  only  conditionally  (for  it  was  for  the  risk 
alone  that  lie  made  himself  responsible),  the  name  of  St.  Bennett 
must  certainly  stand  at  the  head  of  the  calendar.  On  either 
•iiipjKisition,  it  is  well  for  Messrs.  Kverett  and  Holland  that 
SvMOV  Smith  is  no  longer  among  us.  But  it  is  time  to  leave 
the  txiitors,  and  proceed  to  their  subject.  Tt  is  not  too  much  to 
Miv,  that  had  Mr.  ^lontgomcry  lived  to  edit  an  autobiography, 
he  would  have  struck  out  a  large  proportion  of  the  matter  whicli 
his  biographers  have  deemed  worthy  of  jmblieation.  Tlie  tamest 
jests  and  the  most  trivial  obsc'rvations  of  the  leisure  hour  are 
retailed  hi'iv  in  extenso,  together  with  those  intt'rferencc's  in 
local  aftairs  which  are  common  to  all  persons  in  Mr.  Moiit- 
{foinery’s  rank  of  life ;  among  which,  we  find  the  editors 
mentioning — by  an  illiterate  blunder,  only  countenanced,  w(^ 
think,  in  the  article  of  the  Morning  Adrertiser — mnafory  (mean¬ 
ing  sanitary)  imiirovements.* 

The  irruption  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  together  with  its 
imminent  consequences,  elicited  the  strongest  efforts  of  31r. 
Montgomery’s  pen,  which  (an  opinion  we  have  ventured  before) 
was  more  powerful  in  prose  than  in  verse.  He  thus  descants, 
in  the  /m,  on  Bonaparte’s  progress  to  J^aris : — 

“  lie  passed  tlirougli  tlie  country  like  a  south  wind  in  spring,  dis¬ 
solving  the  frost  on  the  inountains,  and  flooding  the  valleys  with 
nuuiberless  streams.  The  snow  image  of  Bourbon  royalty  melted 
before  his  breath,  and  the  whole  nation  flowed  round  his  feet  as 
slowly  he  ascended  the  throne  whence  he  had  lately  been  hurled 
headlong,  bat  which  he  now  beheld  vacant,  and  where,  in  a  moment, 
he  found  himself  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory  which  fallen  man 
or  fallen  spirit  ever  attained  in  this  world  of  vicissitude.  This  may 
be  conceded  to  him ;  for  it  is  the  impotence  of  folly  to  deny  his  vic- 
tonous  prowess,  consummate  policy,  and  marvellous  good  lortune  in 
tins  acliievement.  His  former  exploits  had  equalled  him  at  least 
with  Alexander  and  Caesar.  We  know  that  this  is  denied,  but  it  is 
only  denied  by  those  who  will  not  ‘  give  the  devil  bis  due  ’  unless  he 
la  on  their  side,  for  can  any  man  in  his  sober  senses  believe  that  for 
sixteen  years  all  the  veteran  armies  of  the  Continent  were  beaten  by 
jj  ^Itroon,  and  all  the  hoary-headed  statesmen  outwitted  by  a 

“  Of  that  enterprise  we  must  now  speak,  as  it  is  in  itself,  regardless 

•  ^Ve  recollect  that  when  the  public  mind  was  occupied  by  the  origin  of 
ims  raoveinent,  a  controversy  was  waged  by  tlie  London  press,  at  .which 
jcnolars  must  have  been  much  amused,  as  to  the  application  of  these  terms, 
is  needless  to  remind  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  that 
c  Word  sanatory  is  what  may  be  called  a  verbal  adjective,  signifying 
Suing,  while  the  word  sanitary,  derived  from  mnitasA^  reference  only 
w  ffeneral  health. 
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of  the  heroic  character  which  it  assumes,  to  awe  us  into  admiration 

the  mind  that  could  conceive,  and  tiie  energy  that  could  execute  i 
plan  so  bold,  so  orij^inal,  and  so  complete  in  all  its  operations.  A\V 
must  then  deliberately  declare  our  opinion  that,  so  tar  as  we  art»  yet 
able  to  jud^e,  it  is  the  most  wicked  individual  act  that  ever  was  com. 
milted  by  kinp  or  eonqueror  since  the  world  began,  biang  pre^^uant 
with  more  evil,  branded  with  blacker  guilt,  ami  worthy  of  severi*r 
punishment  than  any  aggression  on  the  repose  ot  society  recorded  in 
historv.  A  war — a  war  like  the  last,  which  was  like  no  other, 
appears  inevitable,  not  so  much  because  it  cannot  be  avoided,  as 
because  it  xciU  not. 

“  Every  soldier  who  shall  fall  in  that  conflict  will  be  a  murdered 
man,  and  on  the  head  of  him  who  might  have  prevented  the  mischief 
hv  his  mere  forbt'arance,  but  who  has  precipitated  it  by  his  unpardon* 
afilc  ambition,  be  the  blood  of  every  victim.” — \  ol.  111.,  pp.  GO,  61. 

The  exciting  events  of  this  |x'riod  of  our  history  fully  de* 
vol<.,  x‘(l  the  powers  of  Air.  Alontgoinerv  as  a  political  writer, 
and  in  inspiring  the  minds  of  his  fello>v  eouutrvinen,  he  indicates 
11  nuMleration  in  his  deniocraev  which  vindicates  for  him  the 
character  no  less  of  a  statesman  than  of  an  eminent  journulut. 
We  cannot  atford  space  for  an  article  written  at  this  time,  and 
worthy,  in  our  opinion,  of  any  pen  in  Great  llritain,  but  we  \\ill 
extract  such  passages  as  may  justify  the  criticism  we  have  pro¬ 
nounced  : — 

“  (treat  opportunities,”  he  says,  ‘‘make  great  men.  In  the  un^^TOUght 
miarrics  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  always  wealth  of  intellect  to  meet 
the  exigence  of  every  occasion  ;  hut  nature,  economical  in  all  her  opera- 
tions,  seldom  lavishes  her  richer  treasures  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
uthiirs.  In  troublous  and  eventful  periods  alone,  the  full  force  of 
virtue  or  vice,  and  of  genius  and  knowledge,  allied  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these,  can  be  known  and  attested.  At  the  time  in 
question  (especially  between  the  years  1790  and  1797),  when  almost 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in*  the  kingdom  that  had  the  use  of 
reason  (as  \m*11  as  of  some  that  had  not)  were  politicians,  the  intense 
and  continual  excittmient  of  the  most  I'iolent  passions  caused  such  t 
conflict  of  minds,  such  energy,  activity  and  discipline  of  the  hifjhett 
poircrs  of  the  human  soul,  as  had  never  been  exhibited  since  Britain 
wa.s  an  island.  .  .  But  however  politicians  of  rank  and  education  mav 
have  had  their  powers  expanded  by  the  interest  which  they  took  in 

vents  that  raised  men  above  theuiselves  in  proportion  as  they  were 
p<‘rsonally  engaged  in  them,  it  was  among  the  lower  classes  that  the 
most  conspicuous  changes  wert*  wrought  to  bring  man  out  of  the 
marble  of  himselt,  and  present  him  as  distinct  from  the  unintelligent 
iniiss  in  which  he  had  b(‘en  embedded,  as  the  statue  from  the  rock 
out  ot  which  it  has  Iwii  hewn.  Those  who  have  liad  the  opportunity 
ol  mingling  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  that  dav,  or  conversing, 
ilie  anvil,  the  loom,  or  the  tiivside,  with  the  master  spirits  of  th# 
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multitude,  must  remember  with  regret,  that  they  often  witnessed 
with  astonishment  the  exuberance  of  thought,  versatility  of  talent, 
i-ominand  of  language,  and  magnanimity  of  sentiment  (rude  as  it  was, 
and  warm  from  the  heart),  by  which  many  in  tlie  humblest  stations 
distinguished  themselves  froin  the  common  herd,  royerty  and  igno¬ 
rance  are  levelling  circumstances ;  the  one  is  the  frigid  zone  of 
society,  the  other  the  dead  sea  of  the  mind ;  the  growth  of  intellect 
is  stunted  under  the  withering  influence  of  the  tirst,  and  either  abso¬ 
lutely  blighted  by  the  thick  vapours  that  hang  perpetually  over  the 
st'coud,  or,  if  fruits  fair  to  the  eye  be  sometimes  produced,  they  turn 
into  ashes  when  tasted.  .  .  .  ‘  O  Liberty  !’  exclaimed  Madame  Koland, 
as  she  ])assed  the  temple  of  that  revolutionarv  goddess,  on  her  way 
from  the  dungeon  to  the  guillotine.  ‘  0  Liberty !  what  crimes  are 
eoinmitted  in  thy  name  !’  And  so  it  was  in  England,  though  incom- 
narablv  less  so  ill  degree  ;  the  familiarity  of  intercourse  with  grosser 
lieings  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  latter  those  whose  abilities 
had  given  them  jire-eminence  and  authority  among  their  former  ae- 
(juaiutance.  (If  some,  whom  we  have  in  our  eye,  not  one  Survives. 
Most  of  them  died  in  poverty,  more  wretched  than  that  in  which 
their  genius — their  evil  genius — found  them  ;  broken-hearted  and 
hopeless,  they  left  tlieir  families  as  destitute  as  tluw  found  themselves 
ill  their  last  moments  ;  and  their  children,  if  they  died  not  prema¬ 
turely,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  thickest  ranks  of  that  plebeian  throng, 
out  of  which  their  fathers  had  started  as  jirophets  and  patriarchs. 

“  ‘  And  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven!” 

Vol.  111.,  pp.  1S5— 187. 

In  June,  1822,  we  find  Mr.  ^lontgoinerv  listening,  for  the 
first  time,  to  a  sermon  from  the  celebrated  Robert  Jlall,  which 
the  writer  of  these  pages  was  also  jirivileged  to  hear.  Ilis 
criticism  upon  it  will  be  read  with  interest. 

“  The  plan  of  his  discourse  had,  no  doubt,  been  accurately  laid 
down  previous  to  his  going  into  tlie  pulpitj  and  though  many  of  the 
expressions  were  happily  chosen  for  the  occasion,  yet  there  were 
others  too  happy  to  be  deemed  spontaneous.  There  were  instances 
in  which  the  preacher  fairly  broke  down  with  the  weight  of  thought 
tor  want  ot  words ;  and,  when  the  right  form  of  expression  did  occur, 
he  seemed  to  rebound  again,  and  carry  us  higher  than  btdbre.  This 
occurred  in  the  case — though,  perhaps,  it  was  not  equally  striking 
>Mth  some  others, — when  he  was  speaking  of  the  rarity  of  vicarious 
Mwnfice.  He  w  ished  to  impress  his  auditory  with  the  importance  of 
thrist  8  deatli  as  an  event  standing  alone  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
Without  a  parallel,  agreeable  to  that  passage  of  Scripture,  ‘  Eor 
*<^wely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  yet  j)eradventure  for  a 
good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.  Eut  God  commendeth  His 
ove  towards  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
08*  Ihen  it  was  that  he  burst  forth,  first  employing  the  word  monw- 
and  then  column;  next  trying  the  weaker  word  till  at 
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lenp^h  he  ruslied  u])on  champniffn^  when  iiwiiy  he  went,  and  bopi'  us 
away  with  him,  contemplating  the  Hacrificial  deatli  of  tlie  Saviour  ;is 
‘a  Hiugle  monument,  a  column  standing  in  the  wilderness  and  chani. 
paignofthe  universe,  inscribed  with  chanieters  found  on  none  other !’ 
The  thought,  however,  was  probably  not  his  own,  though,  perhaps,  then* 
were  few  ptTsons  present,  besides  myself,  who  would  suspect  from 
whence  he  might  hav(;  borrowed  it.  The  notorious  Peter  Pindar 
says : — 

“  *  Thus  while  1,  wond’ring,  pause  o’er  8liakspere’s  |)ag(*, 

J  mark,  in  visions  of  delight,  the  sage, 

High  o’er  the  wrecks  of  mau,  who  stands  sublime  ; 

A  column  in  the  melaneholv  wiiste 
(Its  cities  humbled,  and  its  glories  j)ast,) 

Majestic,  ’mid  the  solitude  of  time.’  ” 

Vol.  111.,  pp.  dll!,  1)13, 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  remarkable  sensitiveness  of  the  faculty 
of  association  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hall  (as  in  all  men  of  distiii- 
pushed  genius)  UkI  him  eoiitimially  to  reproduce  the  illustrations 
of  others,  as  a  sort  of  negotiable  paper,  which  ho  held  in  his 
memory  unendorsed;  hut  still,  with  deference  to  Mr.  Montgomery, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  Indievc  that  he  was  indebted  for  this 
imug('  to  Dr.  Walcot.  To  many  writers  Hall  was,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  though  unconsciously,  indebted ;  and  were  we  called 
u|x>n  to  indicate  them,  wo  should  s])eeify  the  aneient  classics, 
the  most  eminent  French  preachers,  dohn  Howe,  and  Pope. 

Tlie  best  jmrtions  of  these  (wo  must  say)  tedious  volumes  arc 
the  selections  from  the  Sheffield  Iris,  which  are  written  with  a 
brilliancy  and  power  that  may  hear  a  comparison  with  the 
greatest  |H)litieal  compositions  of  the  day,  excepting  only  a  few 
immortal  names,  and  one  that  still  remains  the  “shadow  ot 
a  name.” 


Ilriff  llotiffs. 


A  f.adf/s  Sfroud  Jounieji  liouvd  the  World.  By  Ida  Pfeiffer,  Authoress 
of  the  “  Lady’s  Journey  Round  the  AVorlil,”  See.  2 
London :  Longmans.  1S55. 

It  has  bet*n  gcmTally  noted  that  female  authors  indicate  more  ot  tb' 
nice  porceptive  fi^nilty  than  men,  and  that  the  opposite  sex  disph} 
nioreot  the  rt‘llective.  Aow  and t  hen  a  Madame  do  Sta<’l  comes  out  assr. 
exception  to  this  general  distinction,  while  in  the  other  sex  the  prii  • 
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oiplc  is  deinonstrftt(‘(l,  if  the  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  Miss  Edgt‘- 
worth’s  tact  was  never  surpassed  by  the  author  of  “  Waverly  while 
that  writer’s  inventive  power  and  breadth  of  delineation  were  never 
even  aimed  at  by  any  female  novelist. 

It  is  just  so  witli  travellers.  No  minute  circumstance  escapes  a 
eultivntt‘d  woman ;  w  bile  a  hundred  such  never  divert  a  man  from 
observations  that  have  reference  to  matters  which  lie  below  circum¬ 
stance,  and  contribute  to  ethnological  science.  This  is  strik- 
inglv  illustrated  in  the  volumes  before  us.  We  tind  few^  reflections, 
but  Ve  meet  with  descriptions  which  place  us  in  tlu^  company  of  the 
dcsoriber,  and  w  ithin  view^  of  the  things  described.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  authon'ss  dares  to  assert  and  defend  her  opinion  on 
t«ocinl  atlairs,  and  two  of  these  may  be  fairly  adduced  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  the  reader  acquainted  with  her  principles.  The  former  has 
reference  to  American  slav(‘ry,  and  is  as  follows  :  ‘  The  government 

of  the  United  States  is,  however,  unpardonable,  for  not  doing  more 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  I’he  law  s  relating  to  them 
are  bad  and  defective  ;  and  even  these,  little  as  they  would  do  for 
them,  are  not  put  in  exc'cution.’  The  Americans  say,  ‘  The  govern¬ 
ment  w'ould  have  enough  to  do,  if  it  troubled  itself  w  ith  these  things ! 
It  cannot  turn  sj)y,  or  do  anything  that  might  interfere  wdth  the 
liberty  of  American  citizens.’  It  seems  to  me,  howTver,  that  the 
government  does  contrive  to  be  informed  of  infractions  of  the  law'  in 


other  matters — to  know  which  is  the  landlord  w’ho  pours  out  an  un¬ 
lawful  glass  of  beer  on  a  Sunday,  or  who  is  the  guest  that  drinks  it, 
or  w  hen  the  Blaine  liquor  law  is  violated  ;  and  it  might,  therefore,  if 
it  had  a  mind,  kcej)  a  more  watchful  eye  on  transgressions  of  a  much 
more  serious  clxiracter.  But  perhaps  the  crime  of  torturing  a  human 
being  to  death  is  thought  a  less  lieinous  one  than  drinking  an  irre¬ 
gular  glass  of  heer  on  a  Sunday. ” — \ol.  II.,  pp.  255,  250.  The 
second  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  authoress  respecting  the 
“strong-minded  women”  of  America,  aiul  indicates  not  a  little  good 
sense.  “ In  the  exceptional  cases,”  she  says,  “where  girls  have,  at 
the  same  time,  an  aversion  to  feminine  (‘m])loyments  and  a  strong 
vocation  towards  some  art  or  science,  and  are  likely  to  carry  it  to 
perfection,  they  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  it ;  but  then  they  should 
not  do  so  hy  halves,  but,  if  they  desire  to  become  doctors  and  profes- 
J<ors,  renounce  all  tliouglits  of  being  wives  also  ;  for  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  perform,  at  the  same  time,  the  duties  of  man  and 
'voman  ;  and  let  the  advocates  of  this  kind  of  emancipation  not  forget, 
that  there  is  no  sjihere  of  action  more  beautiful  and  noble  than  the 
one  they  have  turned  away  from.  In  the  hands  of  every  mother  lies 
one  of  the  most  precious  treasure's  of  everv  state.  It  is  the  mother 
''bo  must  inspire  her  child  in  its  ti'ndeix'st  years  with  the  love  of  duty 
<md  (»t  virtue,  and  first  lead  it  in  the  way  by  wdiich  it  may  become  a 
J'oiThy,  and  pc'rhaps  a  great  and  important  member  of  the  social 
odv;  a  wise  and  thoughtful  hoiisew'ife,  and  a  rational  and  loving 
pother,  will  after  all,  remain  Ihi*  ideal  of  feminine  perfection.” — Vol. 

PP-  *1^,  370. 
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Christian  Theism:  the  Testimony  of  Heason  and  lieretation  ^ 
the  Existence  and  Character  of  the  Supreme  Being.  By  Knbort 
A.  Thompson,  IVf.A.  Kivington.  1855.  2  vols.  8vo. 

2.  'Theism:  the  lilt  ness  of  Beason  and  Eature  to  an  AlUWise  and 
Beneficent  Creator.  By  the  Bev.  John  Tiillooh,  1 ).!).,  Principal, 
and  Primarins  Professor  of  Theology,  St.  Alary’s  College,  St. 
Andrew’s.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1855.  Pp.  875. 

<^UR  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  circumstances  which 
have  called  forth  these  two  Prize  Essays.  It  was  a  noble  thought,  in 
contemplation  of  the  l*rotean  changes  of  iniidelity,  and  the  steady 
advance  of  science,  to  ])rovide  a  fund,  applicable  at  intervals  of  forty 
years,  by  which  a  stimulus  and  encouragement  might  he  held  out  to 
writers  of  the  highest  ability  to  oppose  whatever  may  happen  to  be 
the  prevailing  ])liase  of  scepticism,  and  to  render  the  progress  of 
science  tributary  to  the  fortifying  and  elucidating  of  the  fundamental 
truth  of  ndigion.  The  published  report  of  the  judges  appointed  to 
examine  tlu*  two  hundn'd  and  eight  treatises  sent  in  on  occasion  of 
the  recent  competition,  states  that  great  difliculty  was  experienced  it 
awarding  the  prizes,  owing  to  the  “  very  ne\ar  approach  to  eiiuality  ol 
merit  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  treatises.”  But  the  work^ 
Mr.  Thomj)son  and  Dr.  Tulloch  were  unanimously  adjudged  won hy 
of  the  prtderence,  'foo  much  must  not  be  expected  from  a  Prize 
Essay.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of  two  thousand  pounds,  or 
twenty  thousand,  to  ])roduce  a  Leibnitz,  a  Butler,  or  even  a  Palev. 
And  it  is  very  likely  that  many  of  our  most  powerful  thinkers  may 
have  refrained  from  taking  part  in  the  recent  competition, — some 
from  an  unwillingness  to  bend  their  mind  to  a  prescribed  task,  for 
which  they  felt  no  special  inward  vocation  ;  others,  possibly  from  the 
fear  of  being  vampnshed  by  younger  and  unknown  writers.  Both 
the  successful  essays  luair  rather  too  much  the  air  of  being  successful 
(*ssays, — works  elaborated  to  fulfil  the  appointed  conditions,  rather 
than  wrought  out  in  the  spontaneous,  con  amove  spirit  of  a  self- 
chosen  task.  But,  if  neither  of  them  will  take  rank  among  those 
books  which  constitute  epochs  in  theological  or  philosophical  litera¬ 
ture,  they  constitute  highly  valuable  and  seasonable  contributions  to 
philosophic  theology.  Mr.  Thompson’s  treatise  is  able,  eloquent, 
scholar-like,  comprelu'iisive,  and  occasionally  profound  ;  and  grapples 
manfully,  if  not  always  decisively,  w  ith  the  most  recent  forms  of  scep¬ 
ticism,  and  the  present  exigencies  of  the  great  question  which  it 
discusses.  Dr.  Tulloch’s  work,  while  less  comprehensive  and  ambi¬ 
tious,  milks  above  its  rival,  in  onr  judgment,  in  terseness  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  closeness  of  argument.  The  diction  is  somew  hat  w  anting  in 
simplicity,  and  many  parts  of  the  work  are  too  highly  seasoned  with 
the  flavour  ol  German  and  Scottish  metaphysics  to  be  widely  popular; 
but  it  displays  grt'at  acuteness,  elegance,  and  compjiss  of  thought. 
Air.  Thoiiij  )son  divides  his  treatise  into  four  books :  1.  First  Prin¬ 
ciples  ot  Knowledge,  and  their  inis-application  in  systems  of  Atheism 
and  Pantheism.”  11.  “  The  Direct  Evidences  of  Natural  Theisni.^^ 
111.  *•  The  Alanitestation  of  the  Divine  Character  in  Nature. 
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iV  ‘‘Scriptural  lievelatiou  ot*  tlit*  Divine  Character:  Objections  of 
Modem  Deism.’*  This  division  indicates  a  comprehensive  treatment, 
but  is  obviously  wanting  in  logical  accuracy  and  clearness.  The 
“ Manifestation  of  the  Divine  Character  in  Nature”  forma  a  part  of 
tht*“Din‘ct  Evidences  of  Theism;”  and  so  does  the  additional  manifes¬ 
tation  of  it  in  Scripture ;  since  to  say  that  God  is,  is  to  say  nothing, 
unless  wo  know  Him  in  His  character  and  relation  to  ourselves.  So, 
strain,  the  “  Objections  ”  which  require  to  be  met  refer,  to  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God  in  nature,  and  not  in  Scripture  only.  A  similar  want 
of  strict  logical  arrangement  of  thought  appears  again  in  the  sub¬ 
divisions,  and  indeed  runs  through  the  work,  and  is  very  perplexing 
to  the  reader.  Thus,  the  tirst  three  chapters  of  Hook  11.  are  devoted 
to  the  “Character  of  the  Evidences,”  “Space  and  Time,”  and 
“Knowledge  of  the  Soul  and  of  the  World  ;”  topics,  certainly,  much 
more  closek  connected  with  the  “  First  Principles  of  Knowledge,” 
than  the  historical  and  critical  disquisitions  which  occupy  a  large  part 
of  Book  1.  The  author’s  mind  appears  to  be  more  elegant  than 
jmwerful,  mort‘  discursive  and  penetrating  than  exact,  more  rhetori- 
ral  than  logical.  Often  he  is  tempted  aside  from  the  main  track  of 
his  reasoning  by  some  slender  or  casual  association ;  and  his  para- 
i^raphs,  like  his  chapters,  are  rather  knit  together  by  individual 
links,  than  pervaded  by  a  close  and  single  chain  of  thought.  These 
are  defects  which  many  readers  will  easily  pardon;  and  they  will  find 
very  much  in  the  work  that  is  instructive  and  interesting.  IMr. 
Thompson’s  general  conception  of  his  theme  is  just,  comprehensive, 
and  elevated,  though,  as  we  think,  defectively  worked  out.  His 
pages  are  often  enriched  with  imagination  and  eloquence,  and  every¬ 
where  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  henovolence  and  devotion.  Dr. 
Tulloch’s  style  of  thought  and  of  writing  is  generally  elegant,  forci¬ 
ble,  and  perspicuous,  though,  as  we  have  said,  disfigured  every  here 
and  there  by  an  over-learned  and  abstruse  phraseology.  Such  sen¬ 
tences  as  these — “  1’here  is  in  this  grand  conception  of  typical  order 
a  significance  for  our  subject  in  some  respects  quite  peculiar,” — can 
hardly  be  termed  Englisli :  the  words  are  English,  but  the  sentence 
18  German.  The  author  states  his  prmnises  clearly,  and  reasons 
closely  and  forcibly.  The  fundamental  principle,  however,  which  is, 
that  cause  implies  mindy  or  “  more  definitely,  and  in  its  full  concep¬ 
tion,  a  rational  will,”  (p.  B6)  is  open  to  fair  (juestion,  if  not  plainly 
untenable.  It  is  true,  that  our  own  mind  gives  us  the  first  concep¬ 
tion  of  power ;  but  it  does  not  follow^  that  w  e  can  conceive  no  pow’er 
but  mind.  The  force  displayed  in  a  falling  stone  or  a  rushing  torrent 
uiay  as  easily  be  conceived  of  as  an  independent  existence,  as  may  a 
hnite  miud.  It  is  imagination,  not  reason,  that  personifies  the  forces 
of  nature.  Were  this  not  so,  the  very  question  proposed  for  solution 
—whether  the  Cause  of  causes  and  of  being  be  an  Intelligence — 
would  be  unmeaning  and  superfluous.  AVe  are  sorry  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  devote  the  space  w  hich  w'e  had  designed,  to  a  more 
extended  review’  of  these  Essays,  which,  with  these  brief  criticisms, 
we  cordially  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  n'aders. 


Historical  Surrey  of  Spcnulativc  Philosophy^  from  Kant  to  Hegel  ’ 
detiyned  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Opinions  of  the  recent  ScImU, 
Bv  Heinrich  Moritz  Chalybaus.  'JVaiislated  from  tlie  Fourth 
Edition  of  the  CTermau,  by  Alfred  Tiilk.  liOn^mana.  Pp.  891. 
I’kalybaus’s  manual  has  Ion*?  had  an  established  reputation  in  (Jer 
many,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  in  this  readable,  portable,  and  nieelv. 
printed  translation.  The  ])hilosophers  treated  of  an*,  Kant,  .Iiirobi. 
Herbart,  Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Sehelling,  and  Hegel.  With  the 
account  of  Kant,  the  student  should  compare  Cousin’s  Lectures,  and 
the  excellenit  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  British  Quarterly; 
with  that  of  the  later  writers,  Mr.  Morell’s  “  History  of  Philo- 
HOphy.”  The  translator  appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  attain 
clearness  and  intelligibility,  and  is  quite  entitled  to  put  in  the  plea 
lirged  in  his  preface,  that  if  not  always  successful,  the  fault  is  not 
all  his. 


Poems  of  Ten  Years.  (18M) — 1855).  By  ]Mrs.  D.  Ogilvv.  Ijon 
don:  Thomas  Bosworth,  215,  Kegent  Street. 

Menzies. 
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Thk  utterances  of  a  heart  alive  to  all  that  belongs  to  huinanit\  can 
nevi'r  bt*  without  interest  for  the  reader,  whoever  he  may  be.  The 
volume  before  us  is  rich  in  such  utterances.  The  period  of  ten  years, 
over  which  its  composition  has  extended,  appears  to  have  been  varied, 
not  oidy  by  the  changes  which  that  space  of  time  brings  to  all,  but 
likewise  by  the  e.xcitement  of  foreign  travel.  The  writer’s  residence 
abroad  has,  doubtless,  contributed  to  increase  her  vivid  interest  in  the 
circumstances  and  public  events  of  other  countries  besides  lier  own. 
Her  warm-hearted  sympathy  with  the  ellbrts  for  religious  and  natural 
freedom  which  are  made — alas!  with  too  slow  success  —  in  some  of 
the  Italian  states,  kindles  nobly  in  many  of  these  poems;  while  the 
indignation  awakem‘d  by  despotism  and  ])riestcraft  takes  occasiouallv 
a  tone  of  cutting  irony,  d'he  occurrences  of  the  ])resent  war  do  not 
fail  to  arouse  Mrs.  Ogilvy’s  admiration  of  heroism,  and  with  that 
admiration,  mingle  deep  concern  for  the  sulferings  of  thi*  heroes, and 
bitter  reflections  on  the  want  of  forethought  which  augmented  them. 
But  the  volume  is  far  from  being  filled  with  subjects  drawn  from 
public  affairs.  There  are  many  beautiful  and  quiet  hoini‘-})ieture> 
and  poems  of  home-life.  Old  legends  are  well  sung  in  modern  verse 
Natural  scenery  and  continental  cities  are  brought  before  us  by 
graphic  touches.  Striking  thoughts  are  often  happilv  and  tersely 
expressed ;  and  there  is  a  vividness  of  fancy  throughout  the  book, 
which  keeps  the  reader  constantly  awake  to  its  charm.  Many  ofthf 
poems  are  very  musical  in  their  flow,  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  consider 
Mrs.  Ogilvy  has  scarcely  given  to  her  thoughts  expression  worthy  of 
them.  Ilers  is  true  pi)etry,  certainly,  but  it  is  often  very  far  from 
coming  up  to  Coleridge’s  requisition  oV  “  the  best  words  best  placed.  ” 
'fhat  this  defect,  though  serious,  dot's  not  deprive  the  book  of  it** 
value,  is  provetl  to  ourselves  convincingly  by  the  regret  witli  whicli 
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we  tinisluHl  its  perusal.  For  the  sake  of  more  of  those  geuerous 
.^mliiuents  and  truly  human  thoughts,  we  would  gladly  have  borne 
ioniser  with  here  and  there  a  tlat  line  or  an  undignitiod  phrase.  We 
have  not  spaee  for  extracts,  or  we  could  transcribe  many  poems  in- 
liicatire  of  the  kindly  and  sorrowful  feeliugs  with  which  tlie  author 
n^gaids  the  woes  of  our  race,  and  we  rejoice  to  observe  intimations 
of  those  religious  ho])es,  in  the  light  of  which  alone  can  tlie  sympa¬ 
thizing  heart  endure  to  look  on  the  griefs  of  humanity.  That  Holy 
Book,  the  right  of  all  to  the  perusal  of  which  she  vindicates  in  so 
spirited  a  maimer,  w  ill  bo  to  Mrs.  Ogilvy  both  a  guide  through  the 
mazes  of  life,  and  a  lamp  shedding  its  revealing  rays  on  the  course, 
otherwise  dark  and  mysterious,  of  God’s  dealings  w  ith  mankind. 


Tico  Summer  Cruises  with  the  Baltic  Fleets  in  1854-5  :  being  the  Log 
of  the  Bet  yachts  8  tons,  li.  T.  Y.  C.  Jiy  tlie  Jiev.  Itoburt 
Edgar  Hughes,  M.A.,  Fellow'  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
London  :  8mith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1855. 

AVe  find  nothing  unintelligible  in  this  volume  but  its  authorship.  If 
it  had  pretended  to  be  the  diary  of  a  rollicking  midshipman,  w  e  should 
have  understood  it ;  but,  witli  .all  its  vivacity^  and  fun,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  ascribi'  it  to  tlie  Hev.  Hobert  Edgar  Hughes,  ^l.A.,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  It  describes  tlie  cruises  of  a  little 
vessel  “about  as  long  as  a  moderate  sized  drawing-room, and  scarcely  so 
wide  as  a  four-post  bed.”  Numerous  were  the  remonstrances  against 
their  expedition  urged  upon  the  navigators  of  this  tiny  bark.  In  spite 
of  these,  howex'or,  they  started  for  the  Baltic,  reached  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
huid  in  safety,  visited  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  danced  about  amidst 
the  leviathans  of  the  British  w  ar-flect,  and  w  itnessed  some  of  the  naval 
m.iniruvres  in  the  Baltic,  which,  perhaps,  have  been  inadequately 
apnreciateil.  The  work  pretends  to  no  liiglier  cbaracter  than  that  of 
.a  deseription  of  a  frolicsome  pleasure  stroll  ;  and  as  such  w  ill  amuse 
it  it  does  not  instruct.  The  aiitlior  is  evidently  most  in  his  element 
when  he  is  describing  the  grand  phenomena  of  the  s(‘a.  He  no  sooner 
ventures  upon  a  moral — not  to  say  a  religious  reflection — than  he 
stands  as  completely  detected  as  the  ancient  warrior  among  the 
work-women.  Mr.  lluglies’s  book  may  heguili*  a  railway  journey 
through  dull  soeiiery,  but  we  darc'  not  prognosticate  for  it  any 
higher  degree  of  success. 


Life  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queen  of  Nacai're.  From  numerous 
unpublished  sources,  including  manuscrij)l  documents  in  the  Bihlio- 
the^ue  hnperinle,  and  the  Archives  Fspagnoles  de  Limancas.  By 
Martha  \V  alkcr  Freer,  author  of  tlie  “Life  of  Marguerite  d’Angou- 
eme.  2  vols.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1855. 

It  has  lately  become  eonimou  for  female  authors  to  adopt  as  their 
^|i  jc^s  the  lives  and  reigns  of  queens;  atid  in  the  work  before  us, 
life  ot  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Navarre  is  depicted  by  the  same 


iKMi  whii'h  had  previously  written  the  biography  ol*  her  mother, 
Slarguerite  d’Angouleine.  The  writer  has  availed  herself  with  no 
ainall  research  of  a  number  of  sources  of  historical  information 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  public.  Among  these  arc  the  Spanish 
archives  of  Limancas,  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bibliotheipie  linpcride, 
and  the  Cottonian  and  Harloian  collections  of  ^IS8.  in  the  ilritish 
Museum.  The  work  details  all  the  political  intrigues  of  the  mo8t 
unscrupulous  courts  of  that  age,  and  more  especially  that  tacit  history 
of  the  Keformation  in  France,  in  which  the  blood  of  martyrs  was 
profusely  sown,  and  proved  in  the  result  to  have  been  the  seed  of  the 
church.*  The  reign  of  the  (iueen  of  Navarre  was  undoubtedly 
marked  by  ordinances  as  favourable  to  public  morality  as  any  ineri' 
ordinances  can  be.  At  the  same  time,  her  views  of  Keligious  freedom 
— w  hich  she  loved  better  than  she  understood — were  characterized  by 
all  the  cruelty  and  short-sightedness  of  an  age  in  which  the  most 
enlightened  minds,  newly  recovered  from  the  blindness  of  popery,  saw 
“men  as  trees  walking.”  In  a  letter  to  the  Viscount  de  Gourdou, 
bearing  date  1571,  slie  says:  “It  is  my  resolve  that  the  liefonned 
religion  shall  remain  dominant  throughout  my  sovertuguties;  all 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  practices  being  from  henceforth  sup. 
pressed.  It  is  my  will  that  all  my  subjects  throughout  my  dominions 
shall  attend  ht  prvche  under  certain  penalties ;  and  that  all  persons 
who  absent  themselves  from  the  holy  communion  more  than  once 
without  good  and  reasonable  excuse,  shall  sutler  banishment.”  The 
narrative  of  the  i)ious  death  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  subsequent  and 
(*ver  execrable  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  on  what  is  called  the  Eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  closes  a  work  which  is  Avritten  with  much  care  and 
clearness,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  minuter  history  of 
that  momentous  ecclesiastical  revolution  which  makes  the  sixteenth 
century  so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  CMiristian  religion. 


Joseph  Kinghorn^  of  y or u'ich.  A  Memoir.  By  Martin  Hood  Wilkin. 

\V  ith  Introductory  Chapter,  Preface,  c^c.,  by  8imon  Wilkin,  F.LS. 

Norwich:  Fletcher  and  Alexander.  1855. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty-two  years  since  the  death  of  IMr.  Kinghorn 
ile})rived  the  religious  world  of  an  able  minister  and  a  highly  valuable 
and  excellent  man.  It  will  appear  strange  that  after  so  long  an 
interval  an  extended  memoir  of  Mr.  Kinghorn  should  be  presented  to 
the  public;  and  on  some  accounts  we  cannot  but  view  this  publication 
with  considerable  regret.  A  brief  memorial  of  so  excellent  a  man 
would  have  bemi  received  by  the  public — especially  bad  it  appeared 
twenty  years  ago — with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  while  the  work  before 
us  will,  we  fear,  excite  but  the  faintest  interest.  It  originates  in  a 
fact  which  is  thus  stated  by  the  editor:  “  My  revered  friend  on  bis 
dec  ease  had  committed  to  my'  care  some  five  thousand  letters  and 
notes,  varying  in  character  from  the  brief  note  of  invitation  to  the 
folio  sh(‘et  of  closely  written  and  closely  thought  theological 
philogicah  and  philosophical  discussion.  ^Ir.  Kinghorn  could  not 
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have  made  a  more  iiidiserimiiiato  and — as  it  turns  ont— a  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  testaineiitarv  disposal.  Tlio  Memoir,  extending  to  nearly  live 
hundred  paj^es,  consists  almost  entirely  of  letters  written  both  by  and 
Xo  Mr.  Kin^horn,  of  which  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  not  one  in 
twenty  deserved  publication,  while  manyof  tliem  art'  so  utterly  trivial 
as  to  niake  us  feel  that  tlie  waste-paper  basket  has  been  unjustly 
robbed  ot’  its  humble  dues.  Tlie  main  circumstance  of  the  case  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  KinglH)rn  conlided  his 
papers,  was  a  wortliy  and  excellent  man.  Of  his  llteiary  ability  the 
reader  niav  j^dg*^'  ffv>m  the  following  sentence  in  his  introduction, 
tVtun  which  we  glean  the  fact  that  he  had  a  son,  and  which  the  reader 
inav  study  and  interpret  at  his  leisure :  ‘‘  Jkit  the  labour,  however,  J 
buind  to*  be  very  heavy,  and  years  were  therein  consumed.  Hut 
otiier  and  younger  help,  more  zealous,  was  at  hand  ;  as  years  passed 
bv,  the  author  of  tlie  pri'sent  volume,  when  a  me|'e  child,  look  very 
threat  intt'ivst  in  these  letters,  and  1  was  elieered  on,  and,  as  he  grew 
obler,  entreated  by  all  means  to  proceed  with  the' work.”  With  the 
juTspieuity  of  this  passage  the  literary  judgment  and  taste  of  the  two 
Kditors  are  quiti'  on  a  [lar;  nothing  can  be  (*oneeived  more  injudicious 
than  the  sehrtion  they  have  made  from  tht'ir  materials,  unless  it  is 
the  juihlication  ot  any  of  them.  AVe  iind,  indei'd,  in  this  corre- 
spondeiici'  many  judicious  observations  and  many  expressions  of 
pious  sentiments  ;  but,  bad  as  the  world  is,  if  all  such  were  to  he 
juTpetuated  hy  publication,  we  might  truly  say  with  the  Evangelist 
that  we  supjiose  the  whole  world  would  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  written.  At  page  07  we  lind  a  letter  to  Air.  Kinghorn  from 
his  lather,  consisting  of  only  fourteen  lines,  and  evidently  introduced 
tor  the  sake  of  the  following  passage,  which,  as  a  lesson  on  style,  will 
probably  amuse  the  reader :  “  I  approve  of  your  endeavouring  to 
improve  your  style,  provided  you  do  not  lose  ])erspicuity  for  pedantry, 
tior  change  ])lainness  and  theology  for  the  llowers  of  phraseology  ; 
a  good  style  where  eh'gance  and  ease,  plainness  and  j)erspiciiity  unite, 
and  gently  glide  in  soft  persuasion  while  reason’s  listening  ear  catches 
the  llowing  accents,  and  willing,  yields  its  full  assent  to  the  evidence 
et  truth,  is  highly  commendable  to  be  studied  for  its  valuable  use.” 
We  will  not  be  hard  upon  the  memory  of  the  respectable  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  wrote  this  well-meant  twaddle,  because  lu*  probably  could 
md  have  imagined  that  any  one  would  be  found  so  foolish  as  to  publish 
It.  At  page  1:21  we  meet  with  anothi'r  strange  instance  of  editorial 
mcompetency.  ^‘AVe  subjoin,”  says  the  Editor,  “a  note  from  Jiobert 
llall  ri'spceting  one  of  his  most  celebrated  .sv'ny/ow.v.”  That  which  the 
Kditor  mistakes  for  a  sermon  is  Hall’s  well-known  pamphlet  on  the 
rreedom  of  the  Press,  and  the  sole  purport  of  tlie  author’s  note  is  to 
rnpicst  Air.  Kinghorn  to  nominate  a  suitable  bookseller  in  Norwich. 
*  r.  Kinghorn’s  name  derives  its  chief  chance  of  immortality  from  its 
<ennexi()n  with  that  of  Eobert  Hall  in  the  well-known  controversy 
*'11  the  terms  of  communion,  on  the  merits  of  which  we  need  not 
miter.  J  he  book  itself  is,  doubtless,  destined  to  a  speedy  oblivion, 
}et,  as  in  all  such  memorials,  there  are  not  a  few’  things  w  hich 
m?er\e  to  live.  One  of  these  has  fallen  under  our  eve  in  these  pages, 
N.S.— VOL.  XI.  *  p 
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and  is  too  pjood  to  be  omitted.  The  reference  is,  of  eonrse,  to  the 
iapostoUe  ooiumission,  and  the  anecdote  is  as  follows  : — ‘‘  At  a  dinner 
parly  \vh(*re  the  Duke  of  AVellin^ton  was  ])resent,  a  conversation 
arose  respecting  the  duty  of  missionary  exertions,  which  were  opposed 
by  some  clerj^yinen.  An  appeal  was  then  made  to  his  "race,  who  had 
remained  silent,  and  his  characteristic  reply  was — ‘  as  to  that,  p^entle- 
men,  you  liave  your  marching  orders  in  the  xxviii.  of  Matthew.’  ” 


Kmhiems  from  Eden.  By  James  iramilton,  D.l).  London:  James 
Nisbet  and  Co.,  Jk*rners  Street. 

])r.  II  AMii.TON  is  an  artist  whose  pictures  are  full  of  subject,  and 
rich  in  the  variety  of  their  tints;  but,  notwithstanding  the  multitude 
of  objects  with  wliieh  his  canvas  is  crowded,  and  of  hues  in  which  he 
dips  his  pencil,  his  landscapes  are  never  wanting  in  harmony,  for  in 
all  th(‘re  is  one  great  light,  and  from  it  the  many  smaller  sparldiii^ 
and  glancing  liglits  take  their  tone,  however  varied  in  colour  maybe 
tin*  shadows.  The  volume  before  us  is,  as  Dr.  Hamilton’s  accustomed 
readers  will  t‘xpect  from  its  title,  all  glowing  Avith  the  warmth  of  his 
ha]>pv  and  beautiful  Lhristianitv.  His  emblems  are  seven;  “The 
Tree'of  I  Jfe  ;  ”  “  Th(‘  Vine  ;  ”  “‘The  Cedar  ;  ”  “  The  Pal 
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(larden  inclosed;”  “  Harvest  Home;”  “The  Amaranth,  or  Immor¬ 
tality:”  and  on  each  he  gives  a  chapter  of  pot'tical  mingled  de¬ 
lineation  and  C’hristian  exhortation.  The  exuberance  of  laiicy  and 
ligure  which  is  so  strong  a  characteristic  of  this  writer  is  (juite  in 
])lace  here.  The  emblems  he  has  chosen  being  Scripture  ones  *,  are 
almost  inexhaustible  in  their  applications,  and  a  mind  richer  in  the 
perc(‘ption  of  amdogies  than  even  Dr.  Hamilton’s  might  come  to  God’s 
word  and  tind  ever  new  meanings  in  its  beautiful  syiubols.  We 
rejoice*  to  see  such  a  use  made  of  natiin*.  AVe  were  almost  temj)tcd 
s;iy.  Nature  rejoices  in  being  so  used.  If  her  every  day  work  is 
tin*  sustenance  of  our  bodily  life,  this,  the  refreshment  of  our  spiritual 
bt'ing,  is  her  joyous  sabbath  service — the  rehearsal  of  those  higher 
services  yet  to  come,  when  she  shall  ])artake  the  unending  sabbath  of 
the  liOrd  :ind  His  r<‘deemed.  In  striking,  yet  not  inharmonious  con¬ 
trast  with  Dr.  Hamilton's  f'rtility  of  illustration,  is  his  great  practical¬ 
ness.  No  one  can  hiy  down  his  writings  with  the  remark  so  iiianv 
books  call  forth  :  “  Very  good,  but  very  vague.”  On  the  contrary, 
we  t  urn  his  pages,  a  gleam  of  wise  counsel  or  friendly  warning  often 
falls  directly  on  our  path,  just  at  the  moment  we  want  its  light.  An^l 
we  think  it  is  this  |)racticalness  <pute  as  much  as  the  brilliance  of  hi? 
fanev  which  gives  Dr.  Hamilton  such  a  hold  on  his  readers  that  they 
feel  )\\m  more  like  a  sympathizing  friend  than  an  author,  whom  they 
know  only  in  ])rint.  A’ery  beautiful  is  Dr.  Hamilton’s  delineation  ol 
the  Fruits  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  chapter  entitled  “The  Vine.”  There 
is  much  depth  of  meaning  in  the  two  little  sentences,  “  Joy  is  love 


•  The  last,  “  Amaranth  ;  or.  Immortality,”  must  not  bo  cxccptod,  though 
it  is  concealed  from  the  reader  of  1  Pet.  v.  4,  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
“a  crown  of  glory  that  /’o/ZcM  not  away  (amaranthine).” 
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oxuliiiiij,”  an3  Peace  is  love  reposing.”  Of  the  alleged  power 
of  the  cedar,  on  its  native  mountains,  to  close  its  branches  on  the 
approach  of  snow,  so  as  to  receive  the  falling  Hakes  on  the  sides  of  a 
jjlciulcr  pvrainid,  he  makes  this  touching  use  :  “  It  is  in  a  way  some¬ 
what  siniilar  that  the  Lord  prepares  II  is  people  for  trial.  Sometimes 
thcv  have  a  presentiment  of  approaching  calamity,  and  are  led  to  cry, 
‘  Ik*  not  far  from  me,  for  trouble  is  near.’  But  oftmi,  and  still  more 
inercifullv  the  coming  evil  is  hid,  and  all  their  preparation  is  unwonted 
hcavenlv-mindedness.  Like  the  cedar  lifting  up  its  boughs,  they 
lift  up  their  hearts,  and  know  not  that  it  is  tlieir  Lord  putting  them 
in  an  attitude  to  bear  the  storm.  Tliey  feel  a  joy  unspeakable  to- 
dav,  and  iind  the  explanation  in  the  grief  of  the  morrow.  But  still 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  has  strengthened  them,  the  self-devotion  and 
ascending  affections  of  these  preparatory  moments  have  put  them  in 
the  posture  on  which  the  tempest  comes  down  most  lightly.”  J)r. 
Hamilton’s  mind  is  evidently  cheerful.  Life  seems  a  less  mournful 
thing  when  we  lay  down  one  of  his  books  than  it  did  wheiT  we  took 
it  up  ;  not  because  be  decks  life  with  illusive  colours,  but  because  ho 
sets  it  in  the  light  which  shines  from  the  love  of  (lod  as  seen  in  man’s 
redemption.  AV"e  will  close  onr  notice  of  this  delightful  and  valu¬ 
able  little  hook  with  one  of  his  eheering  thoughts,  suited  peculiarly 
to  the  mood  of  many  at  the  present  time.  “  If  events  are  not  moving 
to  our  mind — if  they  do  not  mareh  to  that  short  jingle  which  we  call 
harmony, — let  us  remember  that  in  (ilod’s  great  anthem  there  are 
breaks  and  pauses,  notes  high  and  low,  and  passages  very  mournful, 
as  well  as  others  full  of  terrible  majesty,  before  we  come  to  the 
triumphant  outburst  of  the  conclusive  chorus.” 


The  Bcmiti/  of  Uolincss^  illmtralcd  In/  Ttro  Thousand  licjlccticc 
P(m(t(/rs,  selected  for  Meditation  from  the  Sacred  tVt'i  tings.  London  : 
W.  White.  18o().  I’p.  viii.,  5JII. 

.\mong  various  selections  from  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  jmb- 
lished  of  late  years,  chiefly  as  devotional  manuals,  we  have  met  with 
none  superior  to  this  in  its  general  ap])earance  ami  elegance  of 
typography.  It  is  divided  into 'two  parts;  the  first  containing 
selections  from  the  Old  Testament,  arranged  nnd(*r  nearly  sixty 
heads;  the  second  is  composed  of  passages  from  the  Xew  Testament, 
under  thirty-two  heads.  The  only  blemish  we  have  to  notice  is  that 
ui  the  first  part  a  considerable  numb(‘r  of  texts  from  the  Apocrypha 
arc  inserted.  To  these  we  object ;  not  on  account  of  tlie  sentiments 
they  express,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  tiiein,  but  because  their 
position  in  this  volume  places  them  on  a  level  with  the  gr(*at  rule  of 
a  (  hristian’s  faith  and  practice.  In  the  (‘vent  of  another  edition  being 
t^'quired,  either  let  these  passages  be  omitted,  or  h*t  it  be  stated  from 
''hat  sources  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  taken.  AV^e  do  not 
charge  the  compilers  with  an  intention  to  mish‘ad,  but  certainly  few 
Aonconformists,  and  perhaps  not  many  Churchmen,  would  suppose 
Hiat  lobit,  the  Maccabees,  and  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha  an* 
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Honio  of  tlio  “Sacred  AVritin^^s”  mentioned  in  the  title-pa^e.  This  jj 
the  more  noticeahle,  because  in  tlie  preface  the  term,  “  Inspired 
Volume,”  is  nsed  as  synonymous  \sith  tlie  “Sacred  AVritini^s,”  thus 
implying;  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocrypha,  a  position,  ]>i’obal)lv,  not 
intended  to  be  maintaimal,  and  (piite  at  varianee  ^^ith  the* sixth 
article  of  the  Church  of  Enj^laml,  which  says, — “  In  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  we  do  understand  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  IVstaimmt,  of  whose  authority  never  was  any  doubt  iu 
the  church.” 


Let  tern  from  the  Vnifed  Staten^  Cuhn,  and  Canada.  Hy  the  lion. 

Amelia  AI.  Murray.  2  vols.  London:  Ikirker  and  Son,  AVest 

Strand.  iSfio. 

YocNii  ladies  have  an  ninpiestionable  ri^ht  to  travel  to  whatever 
part  of  the  j^lobe  they  set'  lit,  and  to  seek  to  improve  their  minds  bva 
mon*  extended  observation  of  human  nature  than  is  alVorded  by  even¬ 
ing  parties  in  Ih'lujravia,  'rylnirnia,  Ac.,  Ac.  As  unquestionable  also  is 
th(*  rif^ht  of  the  said  ytniiii^  ladit's  tt)  commit  their  impressions  to  paper, 
and  transmit  them  from  distant  clinu's  for  tlie  entertainment  of  their 
brothers  and  sistt  rs  at  home';  but  to  publish  their  diaries,  and  thus  to 
ehallenj^e  tin'  attention  of  the  public,  is  a  V(*ry  dillerent  and  a  inueh 
more  hazardous  alfair.  To  a  family  circle  tlu'  tame  adventures  and 
still  tamer  remarks  and  distjuisitions  of  the  Honourable  Aliss  Murray 
would  doubt h'ss  be  tolerable  enough,  but,  destitute  as  they  are  of  all 
orii^inality  and  of  all  intellectual  force,  they  are  to  tlie  public  abso- 
lutt'ly  insiq)|>ortable.  What  matters  it  to  any  intelligent  readi'r,  male 
or  female,  wlu'tlu'r  Aliss  Alurray  <;ot  her  feet  wet  at  New  Orleans, 
that  Air.  (J.  met  her  uni'xpeetedly  at  the  railway  station  at  Utica; 
that  the  children  of  Airs.  W.  are  j)retty,  and  apparently  well  brought 
n]> ;  and  that  a  trip  on  such  and  such  a  river  was  talu'n  by  Miss 
Alurray  ahnn',  bi'cause  her  ft'inale  companions  wen*  afiaid  of  rheu¬ 
matism  r  All  this  is  silly  enough,  but,  there  is  worse  behind.  Aiiuni;; 
the  many  mattt'rs  with  \Nhich  a  Helgravian  education  has  studded 
the  surface  of  this  lady’s  mind,  one  important  j)rinciple  seems  to  have 
been  omitted.  Slu'  does  not  seem  to  have  leariu'd  that  a  human 
being,  whether  male  or  female,  does  not  hold  the  rights  of  parent- 
age,  marriage,  c'dueation,  or  personal  freedom  on  the  tenure  of 
the  colour  either  of  skin  or  hair.  Hence,  she  is,  as  far  as  a  cursory 
m'ollection  serves  us,  the  only  English  lady,  at  least  of  modern 
times,  who  has  advocated  negro  slavery ;  indeed,  she  a|)pcars  to 
regard  it  as  a  most  beneticent  institution,  appointed  by  Urovideuce 
for  the  purpose  of  making  good  Christians  of  an  indetinite  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  Indeed,  Aliss  AIiuTay  has  undertaken 
out  and  out  the  deience  ot  slavery.  “  The  buying  and  selling  open- 
tion,”  she  says,  “is  certainly  very  unpleasant  and  revolting  to  our 
ideas,  and  the  AN  hites  here  dislike  it ;  but  it  is  curious  how  very  littk’ 
18  thought  of  the  matter  by  the  Elacks  themselves.”  Nay,  Alis-' 
Murray  informs  us  that  the  most  iutelligent  free  Black  whom 
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has  met  expressed  Ids  sorrow  tliat  he  had  not  been  born  a  slave. 
The  sheer  silliness  of  the  authoress  may  be  estimated  by  these  eita- 
tions-  but  it’  the  reader  wishes  for  further  t‘vid(‘uee  of  that  intellee- 
tiial  feebleness,  which  sliould,  in  all  propriety,  have  withheld  her  from 
the  labours  of  authorship,  he  may  find  it  in  the  followiui;  sentence: 
‘•liast  1  went  to  see  the  diorama  exemplifyinii:  the  Pil- 

<^rim’s  Projj;ress,  in  the  hope  that  it  miirht  make  nu‘  more  Avorthy  than 
I  ani  of  work  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  hi«j;hly  valued  of  all 
literarv  prcHinctions ;  but  in  vain.  Ivxceptini;  the  Parables  and  one  or 
two  stories  in  the  Spectator,  1  never  could  enjoy  any  thinj;  alle<^orical. 
A  brief  allei;ory  is  very  well,  but  an  allegoricjil  volume!  I  never 
could  wade  through  it.” 


Jubiflu  of  tljc  lilontl;. 


TiIK  AL.VllMS  OF  WaR  HAVE  AT  J,EN(iTn  SIHSIDED,  IK  ONLY 
lOU  AN  INTEHVAE,  AND  THE  NAME  OF  IhlACE  IS  AHAIN  HEAltU 

amidst  the  nrsY  hum  of  ouii  pofulatiox.  AVhen  this  nation 
had  been  stunned  for  months  with  the  sounds  of  Avar,  and  the  almost 
rtjually  loud  complaints  of  mal-administration,  suddenly,  on  the  1 1th 
ot  January,  the  Jiritish  Empire  Avas  aAvakenetl  to  an  nnnsnal  sense  of 
jov,  by  the  tidings  of  a  prospective  j)eace.  On  that  day  it  Avas  an- 
nounct‘d  by  the  Times,  that  linssia  had  acceptc'd,  Avithont  n'servation, 
the  proposals  presented  to  her  through  the  inU'rvention  of  Austria, 
and  the  English  funds,  Avithin  a  fcAv  minnles  of  the  announcement, 
registered  a  rise  ot  no  less  than  three  ])er  emit.  Tdie  excitement, 
however,  wliich  this  intelligence  at  lirst  jiroduced,  Avas  snbsecpiently 
niodilied  by  the  ti'rms  of  the  intidligence  in  which  the  [)ro[)c»sals  of 
the  Allies  were  said  to  have  been  accejited  only  as  a  basis  of  nego¬ 
tiations.  Nevertheless,  the  financial  baromettT  has  stood  high  ever 
since,  and  the  foresight  of  the  speculators  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
latest  intelligence.  It  is  stated  that  tin;  preliminaries  will  have  b(‘en 
Mgned  by  the  contracting  powers  before  these  pag(*s  are  in  the  press, 
and  that  a  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  Avill  immediately  take  place  in 
ans,  ill  which  the  ihdtish  (lovernment  Avill  lie  represented  by  Lord 
tlarendon,  and  Jinssia  by  Ihiron  Prnnow.  d'he  translation  of  the 
proposed  terms  is  as  follows:  “I.  Danubian  Principalities. — Com¬ 
pete  abolition  of  the  Itnssian  protectorate.  I'he  Danubian  Princi- 
h‘i  ities  shall  receive  an  organizjition  conformable  to  their  wishes,  to 
I  leir  A4ant.s,  to  their  interests,  and  this  new  organization,  respecting 
population  itself  Avill  be  consulted,  shall  be  recognized  by 
le  contracting  Powers  and  sanctioned  by' the  tSnltan  as  emanating 
roin  Ins  sovereign  initiative.  Nfo  State  shall  be  able,  under  any  pre- 
^*it  whatever,  under  any  form  of  protectorate,  to  interfere  in  the 
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c|uestion  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  Principalities ;  ther 
bhall  adopt  a  definitive  permanent  system  demanded  by  their 
phical  positioji,  and  no  impediment  can  be  made  to  their  fortityin" 
in  the  interest  of  their  safety,  in  sneli  manner  as  they  may  deeiii  ad^ 
visahle,  their  territory  ai^ainst  foreign  aj^j^ression.  In  e.\elian;:;o  for 
the  strong  places  and  territories  occupied  by  the  allit'd  armies,  Russia 
consents  to  a  rectification  of  her  frontier  with  Turkey  in  Europe,  h 
would  eomiiumce  in  the  vicinity  of  C'hotym,  follow  the  line  of  the  inouii- 
tains,  which  extend  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  terminate  at 
hake  Sasik.  The  line  {trace)  shall  be  definitely  regulated  by  the 
general  treatv,  and  tin'  conceded  territory’  would  return  to  the  IVin- 
eipalitit's  and  to  the  su/a'rainty  of  the  Porte.  II.  'The  Danube. 
freedom  of  the  Danube  and  of  its  mouths  shall  be  eilieaeiously  assured 
bv  European  institutions,  in  which  the  contracting  Powers  shall 
be  etjually  repres(*nted.  except  the  particular  positions  of  the  lords  of 
the  soil  on  the  banks  {ties  j'ii'erains)^  which  shall  be  rc'gnlated  upon 
the  principles  t'stahlisln'd  by  the  act  ot  the  Congress  ot  \  ienna  as  re¬ 
gards  tin*  navigation  ef  rivers,  b^ich  of  the  contracting  Powers  shall 
have  the  right  to  kei'p  one  or  two  small  vessels  stationed  at  the  mouths 
of  the  river,  destini'd  to  assure  the  execution  of  the  rt'gulations  nla- 
tive  to  tin*  freedom  of  the  Danube.  III.  JVenfralizafion  of  the  lilack 
S^a. — This  sea  shall  lu*  open  to  merchant  vessels  — clo.sed  to  war 
navies  {marines  mill fai res) consecjuentlv,  no  naval  military  arse¬ 
nals  shall  b(*  creatt'd  or  maintained  there.  The  protection  of  the 
commercial  ami  maritime  interests  of  all  nations  shall  be  assured  in 
the  respective  j)orts  of  the  Black  Si'a,  l\v  the  establishment  of  insti¬ 
tutions  (‘(mformabh*  to  international  law, and  to  the  customs  sanctioned 
in  such  matters,  "i'he  two  Powers  which  hold  the  coast  engagt*  them¬ 
selves  to  maintain  only  the  number  of  light  vessels,  of  a  fixed  force, 
neces.sary  for  their  coast  service.  This  convention,  conclmhal  sepa¬ 
rately  between  these  two  Powers,  shall  form  part,  as  an  annex,  of  the 
general  treaty  after  receiving  the  approval  of  the  contracting  parties. 
'Khis  separati'  convention  cannot  be  annulled  or  modified  witliout  the 
consent  of  the  signataries  of  the  general  treatv.  The  closing  of  the 
Straits  will  admit  the  exci'ption  applicable  to  the  stationary  vessels 
mentioned  in  the  ]wec('ding  article.  //’.  Christian  Subjects  of  thf 
Dorte. — 'Phe  immuniti(*s  of  the  Rayah  subjt'cts  to  the  Porte  shall  be 
religiously  prest'rved,  without  infringement  on  the  indepi'iideneo  and 
dignity  of  the  Sultan’s  crown.  As  di'liberations  are  taking  place 
between  Austria,  France,  (Irtait  Britain,  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  to 
assure  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  their  religious  and 
political  rights,  Russia  shall  be  invited,  when  peace  is  made,  to  asso¬ 
ciate  lu'rselt  tlu'H'to.  F.  “  The  belligerent  Pow'ers  reserve  to  them 
st'lves  tlu*  right  which  appertains  to  them  of  producing  in  a  European 
inti'rest  special  conditions  over  and  above  the  four  guarantees.”  h 
is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  most  conscientious 
opponents  of  war  view  this  prospeet  of  peace  with  distrust  ami  dis¬ 
pleasure.  They  are  of  opinion,  and  certainly  that  opinion  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  irrational,  that  jumther  campaign  would  so  completely  subdue 
Russia,  as  to  ensure  a  conclusive,  and  perhaps  a  final  peace  to  the 
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that  it  niny  sorv'o  na  a  private  warning  to  publisliora  of  works  of  a 
pornieioua  t('n(lt*ncy  towards  religion  and  morals,  that  we  shall  lun 
fail  ])uhliely  to  suppress  them  should  they  eontinue  iu  the  same 
sj>irit,  and,  liaviug  iiieurred  eeelesiastieal  e(‘usure,  dtrlare  iIumh  mhliv 
of  propagating  impious  and  heretical  doctrines,  as  well  tlu‘  writers  a.-* 
the  pritiiors  and  promoters  of  the  same  ;  nor  shall  we  omit  to  ijiiplon* 
the  aid  of  the  goverium*ut  authorities  to  suppress  the  same.  That  it 
ho  iueumhent  upon  all  ]>uhlishers  or  editors,  as  sons  of  the  ehin'li. 
tirst,  to  submit  to  otir  ecclesiastical  n'visiou  the  writings  or  hooks  of 
whatsoever  description  which  they  intend  to  print  or  reprint,  net 
even  excepting  books  of  piety  and  church  books,  that  thev  mav 
obtain  tin*  necessary  jK'rmission  thereto;  and  we  impress  tliis  obli- 
gation  upon  them,  that  they  may  not  have  to  incur  the  loss  that 
would  fall  tipon  them  shotdd  we  find  ourselves  under  the  disagreeable 
lu'cessity  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  tin*  secular  authorities  for  the  sup 
pression  of  works  already  p\d)lish(*d.  T’hat  it  is  ineumlumt  upon  all 
booksellers  to  procun*  from  our  ecclesiastical  revision  the  permission 
to  s(*ll  bonks  coming  from  abroad,  unless  such  are  already  puhliclv 
allowt'd  to  bt*  sold.”  A  h*tter  in  a  Sardinian  n('wspa})(‘r,  savs:  “The 
('on<*ordat  just  concluded  between  Austria  and  the  llolv  Si  c  has  not 
met  with  favour  here.  I'or  some  days  past  the  words  ‘  Dowmvith 
tin*  (\>ncordat,’  and  similar  sentiments,  have  b(‘en  chalked  upon  the 
walls  of  the*  archbisln)j)’s  palace  by  unknow  n  hands,  and  an*  rcmwvod 
as  fast  as  th(*v  are  wiped  otf  by  the  police.”  “  Sdiilh'r’s  Don  Ciirlos," 
says  an(»ther  iett(*r,  “  was  giveti  on  Sunday  week  in  the  Court  'fheatn*. 
Vi(‘nna  ;  but  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audience,  Domingo,  the  Kinc’s 
confessor,  ap])('arcd  as  a  maih*d  knight.  The  ecclesiastical  (’(‘nsorship 
has  already  hc'gun.  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  ri'vival.  At  a 
party  in  a  gent  h'lnan’s  house  at  Vic'uua,  a  dance  was  got  up  ;  one  ot  the 
gui'sts  voluut('er(‘d  to  ])lay  a  (piadrille  on  tlu*  ])ianofort(‘ ;  prc'sentlya 
gendarme  enten'd.  si'ized  the  musician,  and  took  him  to  ]iri.son !  Ihe 
Archbishop  of  Vii'nna  had  orderi'd  that  no  danci'-music  shoiikl  be 
played  during  Advent.”  Again  we  express  our  satisfaction  at  thi:' 
n(*w  aggn'ssion  of  the  ]mpal  court.  Alav  it  proc(*(‘d  in  the  same 
ilirt'ction  until,  as  of  old.  in  the  eves  even  of  its  blind  adln'rents  it> 
iniquity  is  fouud  to  be  hateful. 

'fiiK  miocKKniNr.s  .\(;ainst  AuninKAroN  Dkntson  auf.  AssrMi>6 


A  MouK  sKinors  ascv.ct.  Procc'cdings  have  he(*n  tak('u  in  tlieiourt  I 
ot  t^neen  s  llench,  to  comp(*l  the  Archbishop  of  (kinterburv,  hyawrit  I 
ot  mandamus,  to  try  the  archdeacon  on  the  charge  of  hcri'sy  pre¬ 
ferred  against  him  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ditcher,  to  the  preliminary 
proceedings  in  which  matter  his  (Jrace  had  given  a  wavering,  and. a!*  | 

tar  as  he  is  concc'rned,  an  unfortunate  consent.  The  trial  of  thecas*  ij 
athuals  one  ot  tin*  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  anomalous*  and  . 
nnsiuind  condition  of  our  (*hurch  establishment.  The  ])ow('rs  ot  tbc  , 
civil  <*ourt  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  tin*  archbishop  on  the  other, 

alt  ^ithi  'r  vague  and  indeterminate.  Both  the  judges  an  M 

the  highest  counsel  of  the  day  app(*ar  to  be  all  abroad.  The 
result,  however,  is.  that  the  archbishop  is  now*  compelh'd  hy 
decision  of  the  highest  civil  court  in  the  realm  to  institute 
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wbicli  will  tax  his  fortune  to  the  ainoiint  of  ten  thousand 
|)Oiiiuis,  fuid  embitter  the  last  years  of  his  peaet'ful  life.  Mean- 
Ivhile,  (iilfnailties  are  thiekeninu;  around  him.  \\c  is  ealled  upon 
bv  the  conditions  of  his  oiUee,  if  not  by  the  more  stringent  decisions 
oi*  a  court  of  law,  to  pronounce  an  authoritative  opinion  on  a  (jues- 
tioi\  which  every  Christian  must  ft*el  humhled  at  seeing  mooted  in 
the  pri'scnt  dav.  Ijooking  to  anotlu'r  ipiarter  of  the  Kstahlishe<l 
t’liurch,  we  see  that  the  (h'cision  of  Dr.  Dushington  in  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Wcslerton,  the  churchwardmi  of  St.  Paul’s,  K nightshriilge,  and 
Mr,  Meal,  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  of  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  against 
the  lion,  and  Pev.  Kohert  Lid(l(‘ll,  the  ineumlxmt  of  those  districts, 
hasilicitcd  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  M\(‘ter,  eharaet(‘ristie  in  its 
bitterness.  ( )ur  n'aders  will  hv  familiar  with  the  (pU'stions.  “  Pm'haps,” 
'snvs  his  lonlship,  “you  will  h('  surprised  at  my  saying  that  it  is  your 
(It'cision  that  credence  tables  an'  ilh'gal,  witich  apjwam  to  me prcf/nant 
v'ith  srriofts  ronsrffifriicrs'.  It  haj)p(‘n(‘d  to  myst'lf  a  few  years  ago 
to  have  a  complaint  brought  to  nn'  against  a  clergyman  for  jnitting 
a  cri'dcnce  tahh'  within  tin*  ehanc('l.  My  judgmi'nt  in  that  ease 
was, — ‘  Chaufje  the  name  of  the.  tahte,  tmt  let  the  table  itself  remain.^ 
This,  I  n'ally  think,  was  snhst antially  the  fittest  dc'eision  1  could 
make.  It  gave  a  triumph  to  neitlu'r  party;  that  was  certainly  well; 
if  tras  ilisatjreeahle  to  both  parties — that  too.,  probabtjp  teas  ntft  ///.” 
“  Xo,”  says  tin*  lu'aminer,  “  it  can  never  he  ill  in  the  judgnn'nt  of  our 
Philpotts  to  do  what  is  (iisagr(*(*ahli*  to  two,  or,  ind(*(*d,  to  any  nnmht*r 
of  parties.  Ilis  is  not  the  wt'akness  of  emh'avouring  to  please*  (*very- 
hody;  to  succee'd  rather  in  disph'asing  evi*ryhody  would  leave  him 
nothing  on  earth  to  desire.  We  can  imagine  his  uin*asiness  in  de- 
<*iding  a  (pn*stion  lest  he  should  impart  any  eonti'ntnu'jit.  W(*  see 
his  care  to  give  both  some  hitters.  What  a  fool  to  him  was  the 


wisest  of  nn*n.  Solomon  did  not  shajx*  his  ee'h'hrate'd  judgment  so 
as  to  st(*(*r  clear  of  a  trinmj)!!  to  (‘itln*r  party,  and  to  contrive*  to  decide 
what  was  disagre'cahle  to  both.  Our  Philpotts  in  tin*  sann*  place 
woukl  ccrt.nnly  never  have  consc'iitt'd  to  make*  tin*  motln*r  happy. 
M  hat  In*  would  have  doin*  with  tin*  child,  so  as  to  give*  a  triumph  to 
neither  e-laiinant,  and  te)  ele*e*ieh*  disagre*e*ahly  to  he)th,  it  is  impossible* 
toe*onj(‘e‘ture* ;  hut  ce'rtain  it  is  that  lie  would  have*  found  some  way  eif 
sjditting  the*  elilfe're'in'e*,  so  that  e*ach  party  shonhl  have*  had  a  hanelsonn* 
share*  ot  ve*xation.  lin*  judgnn*nt  of  Philjiotts  is  inde*e*d  tlm  very 
antithesis  ot  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  'fin*  cre*de*ne!e>  table*  stood  in 
plae*e*  ot  the  ehihl,  hut  tln*re*  were*  not  two  claimants  f'or  it,  hut  erne; 
the*  Pus(*yite*  holding  to  it,  and  the*  other,  a  strict  Prote*stant,  ab¬ 
horring,  and  crying  away  with  it.  Ile)w  subtle*  the*  juelgm(*nt.  Let 
H*main,  hilt  change  the  name* ;  awarding  the  substance  tii 
I  iise'visin,  the  shadow  to  Protestantism.  It  surpasses  Bishop  Bleun- 
jiclel  s  ce*h*hrated  ele*cision  em  the*  e*andle*  epie'slion.  Let  the  candles 
’t'  on  the*  allar,  hut  elo  not  light  the*m.”  d'he  most  re*markahle> 
I'oint  in  the*  bishop’s  l(*tl('r  is,  his  insisting  njion  the  te*rms, — “the* 
"hlation  ot  the*  e*leme*nts.”  'fins  he  elefends  em  those  autlmrities  to 
which  we  owe  the  praye*r  heiok,  which,  as  was  erle*arly  shown  in  the 
decision  ot  the  Privv  (\)uue*il  in  the  e*aseof  Mr.  (Lirham,  was  elesigned 
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li  n>inproniise  between  the  Koinaii  Catholics  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  Protestants  on  the  other — the  articles  hein;;  inteiuleil  tor  tW 
latter,  and  the  oilices  lor  the  loriner.  The  phrase  evidently  involvt> 
the  rankest  popery.  Such  controversies,  however,  will  ra<;e  on  until 
a  wiser,  aiul,  we  trust,  conclusive  decision  of  the  lei^islalure  shall 
j'ive  to  all  the  subjects  of  this  country  that  perfi'ct  relijj[iuus  tVecJoiu 
wliich  can  only  he  secured  by  an  absolute  religious  e(|uality. 

The  DnATii  of  Josiaii  Condkii  is  an  event  which  we  could 
not  pass  by  unnoticed,  consistently  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
departi‘d  usefulness  and  excellence.  This  event  occurred  on  the ‘J7th 
of  December,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  family,  and  has  occasioned 
a  void  which  will  long  be  felt  in  the  religious  world.  Tew  num,  toe), 
have  contrihutial  more  largely  or  more  variously  to  the  literature,  and 
more  especially  tlie  Christian  literature,  of  the  age.  The  Patriol, 
which  he  so  long  edited,  sup}>lies  the  following  particulars  of  his  life 
and  labimrs  :  Mr.  Coiuhu*  was  born  in  London,  Se[)t.  17,  17s5),and 
was  tlu‘  son  of  31  r.  'fhomas  Cornier,  bookseller,  and  grandson  of 
Dr.  dohn  (’oiuU'r,  Presiileiit  of  the  Old  Collegt',  llomerton.  At  an 
early  ag(‘  he  manifested  that  poetical  genius  and  literary  taste  which 
liave  so  highly  distinguished  him.  11  is  juvenile  poetical  contributions 
to  \.\\{i  Athciutian  (Dr.  Aikin's)and  other  publications  having  attracted 
favourable  notice,  he  published  in  ISlOa  small  volume  entitled  “The 
Associate  Minstrels,”  as  being  the  joint  production  of  sevi'ral  friends; 
and  this  book  passed  through  two  editions.  In  ISl  1  he  became  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  J^clectiv  Jicricfc,  being  at  that  time  a  publisher  and 
bookseller  in  lAUidon.  In  iSli),  he  disposed  of  his  business  to  his 
successor,  Mr.  H.  lloldsworth,  and  for  many  subsecpient  years 
resided  at  Watford,  in  Hertfordshire,  retaining  in  his  own  hands 
the  management  of  the  7A7cc//c  7iVr/V/c  till  lSd7,  when  he  transferred 
the  proprietorship  to  1  )r.  T'homas  Priee.  During  the  three  and  twenty 
years  of  Air.  Josiah  Conder’s  editorship  of  that  monthly  journal,  he 
enjoyed  tlu‘  assistanci’,  as  regular  or  occasional  contributors,  of 
dohn  Foster,  Kobert  Hall,  dames  Alontgomerv,  Dr.  l\e  Smiili,  Dr. 
Chalmers^  Isaae  Taylor,  /.  Uwins,  D.D.,  Dr.  Vaughan,  Charh's  31arsh, 
ami  many  other  literary  eelebrities.  In  ISIS,  Air.  Cornier  published 
his  widl-know  n  work  on  Protestant  Xonconformity,  in  two  veduines 
octavo.  In  1S*J|,  he  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Air.  dames 
Duncan,  of  Paternostt'r  Kow,  to  edit  the  series,  entitleel  ‘‘  The  Alodeni 
T’ravtdlcr,”  undertaking,  in  the  first  instance,  to  furnish  the  voluincoii 
Palestine.  Lltimatelv,  however,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  diviile  the  labour,  he  found  himself  compelliul  to  carry  on  the  entire 
serii's,  in  the  produetion  of  which,  in  four  or  five  volumes  alone  had 
he  any  literary  assistance.  The  series  of  thirty-three  volumes  w:is 
comph-ted  in  isdP ;  but  “ltalv,”in  tliree  volumes,  was  subsiiiuently 
a.ldtal  in  ISU.  In  iMlli,  Air.  C’onder  was  induced,  on  the  application 
t)f  the  gentlemen  who  had  recently  establislied  ihi*  Patriot  newspaper, 
to  become  tlu‘  editor  i>f  that  journal,  an  ollice  which  he  continued  to 
sustain  until  his  death. 

The  iT'HLirATU>N  of  AIk.  AIacaulay’s  Tiiiud  and  Foubth 
VoLL  MFS  OF  ITIE  ilisxoiiY  oF  ENGLAND  has  bv  its  absorbing  iuterc.'l 
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■ilmojit  pxcliidrJ  from  iiotico  all  other  events  wliieh  have  transiiired 
ofhito  ill  the  literiirv  world.  Its  early  sueeess  is  probably  without 
an  example.  Thirty  thousand  cojiies,  or  sixty  thon.saud  volumes 
wer.'  subscribed  tor  by  the  trade  before  their  publication,  nearly 
three  thousand  copies  of  the  work  having  been  bespoken  by  a  siiede 
elrenlatiiig  library.  Xo  sooner  did  it  see  the  light  than  everv  news- 
paper  was  teeming  with  paragraphs  selected  from  its  contents  •  and 
althoiigh  imieh  disappointment  is  expressed  at  the  slowness  of  the 
historian’s  progress  yet  -Mr.  Macaulay  has  received  a  perfect  ovation 
The  tears  ot  the  imblic  lest  the  work  should  be  left  bv  its  author  as 
.a  brilliant  tragment  have  been  mitigated  bv  his  recent  retirement 
fmiii  the  represeiitation  of  Edinbiirgli  and  irom  parliauientarv  life 
1  his  net  IS  interpreted  as  a  dedication  of  the  remainder  of  his  davs 
to  Ins  gram  task  ;  and  since  its  occiirrenee  an  Edinburgh  newspaper 

has  positively  announced  that  the  fifth  volume  is  already  in  the  I  a  ids 
01  the  printer. 

.\x  I.v-TKIIKSTIN-O  ANEriiOTE  has  fouiul  its  Way  into  ])ublic  circiila- 
1011  rcsiicctiiig  the  twai  pro-slavery  volumes  receiitlv  |)ublished  bv 
10  Honourable  Miss  Murray,  and  noticed  by  us  in  another  part  (if 
Ins  niiinbcr  It  is  asserted  that  the  authoress  reipiested  permission 
0  dedicate  theni  to  l.er  Eoyal  Mistress  ;  but  that  on  ^  ‘r 

t  r  :  .lee lined  the  re.piest,’ and  f,'irtlier”inti‘ 

ni.it(d  that  it  the  work  was  published  Mms  Murray  must  resi-,,  |,ep 
position  ,it  court.  The  aiitlieiiticity  of  this  statement  has  been 
domed,  hilt  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to' take  it  ,,uanUun 

vth  “  What  next,  and  next?”  has 

t  y  i a Uention  than  any  minor  piiblieation  that  has 

riTOoiiL  it;  :  ,  o:  i  •  by  those  who 

Wi.'Ix  J>is>tite  and  imj)ortaiice  ot  the  opposition  wlnVIi  the 

-Mr.”  (’obilcX "nraeti  '‘‘■■'‘"V""''  ambition  of  Eussia. 

iiii'os  II  I  atht.il  conclusion  is  as  follows  :  “  I’inallv  not  to 

F  lUl  "‘  i  I  "  onld  not  risk  tl  o  fo  of  an 

til  1  of  exr  ""v!'"-'':  of  tlie  barren 

and  hsvit  ‘  Jiledges  from  the  Jtiissian  government- 

obstacle  to  po  me  ’  i  ' i  ‘'‘'.fo'’'“''"otion,  there  would  no  longer  be  an’ 
tlio  iiiiiiiber  of  l{uss  !  r"  *"  “o  value  to  the  limitation  of 

the  policy  of  de-illi  •|i  "il'’  ‘‘Xvliisively,  1  should  not  lose  sight  of 
ipit'stioii  '  °  "i  *.i  '‘'“  amount  of  naval  force  as  a  European 

‘be  European  Powers  t^  tl  ;M>l"“oximation  on  the  part  of 

tbecoiintrv  m  ss'  •  ti  ‘  "f  ‘'*‘1  L’nited  State.s,- 

Should  the\-lose  o^tT”  “''^‘■‘-'atest  amount  of  mereautile  tonnage, 
of  uarlike  a  °  "b'nalize.  by  sueli  a  general  reduction 
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^Fy  attention  lias  lieen  directed  to  two  articles  in  tlie  Morning 
^idrcrfisrr  on  Mr.  I.yncli’s  “  Pivulet,”  and  to  another  luadf^ 
“  The  Kclicflc  Ji(vi('(r  i\)V  daiiuarv.’’  In  the  latter  a  cliari^e 
hroii^lit  aj^ainst  the  writer  of*  a  Prief  Notice  in  our  last  nuiiihr 
for  having  hcstow(‘d  uiuiualitled  praise  on  a  work  which  the 
Mornlnff  Adrvi  tisvr  asserts  to  he  jurradvd  In/  the  /In/ionalist 
Thenhuj//  of  (tenuaut/ — u  hich  is  trorse  thdn  the  lowest  hind  of 
I  nitdrioiiism,  and  no  better  thdu  d  modijied  J)cism;  ond  not  to 
have  one  particle  in  it  of  vital  reli//ion  or  traid/eHcdl  pieh/A  Xot 
liavinof  at  that  time  read  ^Ir.  Lynch’s  volume,  1  contontod 
myself*  with  simply  rel)uttin«^  the  charge,  on  behalf*  of  my  soil*  and 
th('  reviewer,  of  favouring  the  class  of  siaitiments  here  attrihutwl 
to  Mr.  Lynch.  Put  nou\  having  read  the  work,  I  cannot  but 
i‘X])ress  my  utter  astonishment  and  indignant  rc'prohation  of  tic 
rcckh'ss  injustice  with  which  3Ir.  Lynch  has  been  treated.  His 
po(‘ms  idiound  with  rehu’ence  to  the  Saviour;  and  if  Ids  divinitv 
b(‘  not  dogmatically  ass(‘rted,  it  is  jdainly  implies!  by  thos* 
(‘X])r(‘ssions — reliance'  on  Him  for  illumination,  guidance,  andtho 
infhn'uce's  of  llis  Spirit — whiedi  would  bi' pe'rfectly  absurd  on  any 
other  >u])position.  The  very  first  hymn  ivce^gnize's  the  agency 
of  the  Hedy  Spirit  in  re'geiu'ration  and  sanctification:  1  am 
totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  rabid  ve'lu'inence  of  the  iicwv 
pape'i*  ce'iisor,  unless  on  the  ground  of  extreme  pe'rsonal  pn- 
judiee.  ^ly  own  acepiaintance  with  ^Ir.  Lynch  is  hut  of 
re'ce'iit  date',  but  1  alre'ady  know  enougb  eif  his  abilities  and 
(‘haracte-r  to  admire  his  ge'iiius  and  re'verence  his  pie'ty.  As  to 
the  Prie'f  Notice  of  the'  “Pivulet”  in  this  dournal,  1  have 


nothing  te)  re'tract  eithe'r  em  the  writer’s  be'half  eir  my  own. 

Pefore  (‘oncluding,  I  must  ju.st  notie'e  the  curious  thivat  held 
euit  by  the'  Morniny  Advertiser  e)f  the  injury  this  journal  will 
sustain,  iinh'ss  the  dee'ision  it  has  give'ii  be  I'evedve'd.  It  h 
broadly  hinte'd  that  its  s(de  will  be  aflecte'd.  1  rely  eni  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  my  reaeh'rs  in  the  contempt  1  feel  at  such  a  mode  of 
tamjM'i’ing  with  a  critie'al  judgnu'iit.  Here  is  a  epic'stion  evf  trufii 
or  falsehe)e)d,  inveelving  t)ie  charae'te'i*  of  an  acceunplislu'd  man 
hedding  a  public  situation  as  a  mini.ster  e)f  redigion,  anel  we  ai'C 
kindly  tedd  that  certain  pe'e'uuiary  intere'.sts  will  sufie'r,  unless 
the  (pu'stionbe  decide*el  in  enic  wav.  I  can  e)nlv  infe'r  that  such 


a  line  of  argunu'nt  is  meest  familiar  U)  the  me'iihd  habits  of  him 


whe)  e'lnploys  it.  If  he  imagine's  that  the  e'ditor  ed*  this  jounial 
can  Ix'  inove'd  by  it,  he  is  egregiously  mistaken.  In  such  a 
to  maki'  an  app('al  to  the  Ledger — to  the  probable  balance  of 
profit  and  loss — is  as  degrading  to  him  who  suggests  it,  as  it  h 
insidting  to  the  party  whom  it  is  intended  to  affect,  hut 
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aiul  calumny  aiv  siicli  boon  eompaiiioiis  that  it  would 
nitv  they  sluudd  ever  be  separated. 

The  Kditok  of  the  ‘‘  Ei  lecitc  IIeview.” 


18o(). 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  letter  has  been  luinded  to  us,  which 
was  sent  to  the  editor  ot‘  the  Jfoniln(/  Advertiser  lor  insertion  in 
that  paiH'r,  hut  which  he  has  not  thoiit^ht  lit  to  publish.  It  con¬ 
tains  so  clear  and  temperate  a  view  of  the  matter  at  issue  that 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  leavinj^  the  case  to  the  judgment 
of  unprejudiced  readers. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morninij  Advertiser. 

SiK, — T  have  for  many  years  been  a  eonstaiit  reader  of  your  paper, 
and  also  of  the  7u7c(7/f  ii*er/V/c,  and  1  have  often  admiriMl  the  zeal  and 
power  with  which  these  two  organs  have  fought  the  battle's  of  rt'ligions 
lihertv,  and  defended  the  ])eenliar  doetrines  of  the  (iospel  against  tin; 
invasions  of  Voperv  on  the  one  hand,  and  l\at ionalisin  on  the  other. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  sincere  regri't  that  1  re'atl  vour  article  of  tin* 
‘J-nd  inst.,  relleeting  on  the  religious  consistency  of  the  Judeefic 
lievicic.  The  notice  of  Mr.  Lynch’s  poems,  to  which  yon  refer,  was 
i)rintcd  within  a  few  pages  of  a  brief  review  of  Mr.  ('aiid’s  sermon, 
lately  preached  before  Her  ^lajesty,  the  insi'rtion  of  which  wonld  of 
itself  be  suilicient  evidence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  any  critical  work. 

ihit  your  attack  upon  the  Eclectic  has  led  me  to  examine  JMr. 
Lynch’s  poems  for  the  first  time,  and  also  to  re[)ernse  two  criti<pit‘s 
upon  them  which  a})peared  in  the  Jlorniu^  Advertiser. 

You  say,  “We  have  shown  that  in  Mr.  Lynch’s  volume  there  is  not 
a  single  iH'cognition  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  of  the  Atonenu'nt,  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  either  in  n'gi'iieration  or  in  sanelilication,  or  of 
the  mediatorial  otlice  of  the  Saviour.” 

And  again,  “This  volume  which  we  have  proved  to  be  ])ervadi*d 
throughout  by  the  Kationalist  Theology  of  (Germany,  which  is  worse 
than  even  the  lowest  kind  of  Unitarianism,  and  in  reality  no  better 
than  a  modified  Dt'ism.” 

In  opening  tlie  volume,  one  of  the  first  stanzas  that  met  my  eye 
was  the  following : — - 

“My  joy,  when  truest  joy  I  have, 

It  comes  to  me  fr(»m  heaven  ; 

]\Iy  strength,  when  1  from  weakness  rise, 

Is  of  Thy  Spirit  given.” — P.  :io. 

On  the  next  ])agc  I  found  the  following  stanzas,  which  1  think  you 
must  admit  do  not  taste  very  strongly  of  rationalism  ; — 

“A  reasoner  w'ithout  love. 

Thy  quivering  ray  forlorn, 

Can  show’  the  strange  and  fearful  night. 

But  never  bring  the  dawn. 

Lord,  in  our  musing  heart, 

If  thou  reveal  Thy  Son, 

Upward  the  growing  tw  ilight  strikes, — 

The  morning  has  begum”- -P.  21. 
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A  ml  af^ain,  upon  the  gift  and  sanctifying  office  of  the  Spirit, 
page  SI : — 

“Holy  Spirit,  dwell  with  me, 

I  myself  would  holy  he  ; 

Separate  from  sin,  I  would 
Choose  and  cherish  all  things  good  ; 

And  w  hatever  I  can  be — 

Clive  to  Him  who  gave  me  Thee.” 

1  find  on  perusal  a  number  of  staiizaa  in  devoutest  honour  of  our  onlv 
liord  and  Saviour.  1  must  not  trespass  on  your  space  by  qiiotiii’(» 
them,  but  1  refer  you  and  your  readers  to  j)p.  30,  OS,  130,  ^ 

1  am  not  writing  in  defence  of  Mr.  livneli — whom  I  never  heard 
or  saw,  and  whom  1  only  know'  through  the  perusal  of  his  book,  to 
which  your  article  has  directed  my  notice— but  in  defence  of  the 
Eclectic  Ueview,  which  has  stood  for  half  a  century  as  the  champion 
of  (‘vang(‘lical  religion.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  you  tiiat  it  is  ii(»t 
candid  to  make  it  an  otfender  for  a  word,  and  that,  when  the  gn\at 
truths  of  the  (lospel  are  assailed  on  all  sides,  it  is  not  wise  to  create 
dissensions  in  our  camj). 

1  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

Amices  ('ukli. 
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